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PREFACE 



TO VOLUME XIII. OF 



THE STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF BENGAL. 



This volume treats of the northern part of the Patna Divi- 
sion, comprising Champdran District and the new Districts 
of Darbhangah and Muzaffarpur. The two latter were 
formed out of the over-populated District of Tirhut after 
the famine of 1874, and therefore subsequent to the collec- 
tion of my materials. Efforts have been made to supple- 
ment those materials by others of a more recent date ; but 
the historical name of Tirhut has been preserved for the 
large eastern tract of the Patnd Division, which now con- 
stitutes the Districts of Darbhangah and Muzaffarpur. 

The whole of this portion of Behar, between the Ganges 
and the Nepdl frontier, exhibits a uniform physical aspect 
The country lies on a low level, in many places indented 
with chains of shallow marshes, which mark, not as in 
the Delta, the deserted channels of rivers, but the lines of 
drainage by which the local rainfall and the overflow of the 
hill-streams find their way southwards into the Ganges. The 
rivers, on the other hand, flow on raised beds, which they 
have gradually constructed for themselves out of the silt 
brought down from the mountains of Nepdl. The vast 
alluvial plain, diversified only by these river-ridges, and 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The local weights and measures are given in detail at pp. 109 and 
no, and 280 and 281. Conversions from native money, and from 
native weights and measures, may be effected with sufficient accuracy 
in accordance with the following tables : — 

MONEY. 

I pie (ys of an dnnd) = ^ farthing. 
I pice (J of an dnnd) = i^ farthings. 
I dnnd {^ of a rupee) = i^ pence. 

The rupee is worth, according to the rate of exchange^ from is. 8d. 
to 2S. ; but for conventional purposes it is taken at 2s. 

WEIGHTS. 

The unit of weight is the ser (seerX which varies in different Dis- 
tricts from about i^ lbs. to 2*205 lbs. This latter is the standard 
ser as fixed by Government, and corresponds to the metrical 
kilogramme. For local calculations in Lower Bengal, the recognised 
ser may be taken at 2 lbs. The conversion of Indian into English 
weights would then be as follows : — 

I chatdk (^ of a ser) = 2 oz. 
I ser (^ of a maund) = 2 lbs. 
I man or maund (say) = 82 lbs. 

LAND MEASURE. 

The unit of land measure is the bighd, which varies from ^ of 
an acre to almost i acre. The Government standard bighd is 
14,400 square feet, or say } of an acre ; and this bighd has been 
uniformly adopted throughout the following volume. 



I shall be grateful for any corrections or suggestions 
which occur to the reader. They may be addressed to me, 
at the India Office, Westminster. 



STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 



OF THE 



DISTRICT OF TIRHUT/ 



THE District of Tirhut, the most easterly of the three 
northern Districts of the Patnd Division, lies between 
25'' 28' and 26° 52' north latitude, and between 84** 56' and 86** 46' 
east longitude. From ist January 1875, ^^^s Collectorate, which was 
the largest and the most populous under the -Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, was divided into two separate Districts. The three Sub- 
divisions of Muzaffarpur, Hijipur, and Sitimarhf now constitute the 
District of Muzaflfarpur, which retains the old Civil Station as its 
headquarters; while the Subdivisions of Darbhangah, Madhubani, 
and Tijpur were formed into the new District of Darbhangah, which 
has its headquarters at the large town of that name. Tirhut, there- 

1 The following account of Tirhut is chiefly derived from the following sources :— 
(i) The answers to six series of questions furnished by the District officers, and 
signed by F. M. Halliday, C.S., and C. F. Worsley. CS. ; (2) The Medical Return 
by Dt Meredith ; (3) The Report of the Revenue Surveyor, Mr A. Wyatt, 1854 ; 
(4) Report on Bengal Census, 187a, by Mr H. Beverley, C.S., with subsequent 
District Compilation by C. F. Magrath, C.S.; (5) Papers and Reports furnished by the 
Board of Revenue and the Bengal Secretariat ; (6) Area Report, &c., furnished by 
the Boundary Commissioner; (7) Longitudes and Latitudes furnished by the Sur- 
veyor-General ; (8) Mr Bayley's Annual Administration Report for 1872-73 ; (9) 
The monthly numbers of ' The Statistical Reporter/ November 1875 to August 1876 ; 
(10) Report on the Food-Grain Supply of Bengal and Behar, by Mr Macdonnell, C.S., 
(Calcutta, 1876); (11) The Annual Reports on the Police, Jails, Education, Meteor- 
ology, and Dispensaries of the Lower Provinces ; (la) Special Statistics compiled in 
the office of the Inspector-General of Jails for the years 1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870 ; 
(13) Postal Statistics for the years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, compiled in the office 
of the Director-General of Post-Offices. 
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1 8 STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF TIE HUT 

fore, has now entirely disappeared from the administrative map ; but 
the materials for this Statistical Account were collected previous to 
this change, and the two present Districts will be treated of as one 
under the old name of Tirhut, except where otherwise specifically 
stated. Tirhut contains a population of 4,384,706 souls, as ascer- 
tained by the Census of 1872 ; its area in 1875 ^^ returned by the 
Boundary Commissioner at 6,343 square miles. The Civil Station 
and headquarters is Muzaffarpur, situated on the Chhoti Gandak, 
in latitude 26° 7' 23", and longitude 85® 26' 52"; but the town of 
Darbhangah is the most populous place in the District. 

Boundaries. — Tirhut is bounded on the north by the State of 
Nepdl, on the north-east by the District of Bhdgalpur, on the south- 
east by the District of Mongh)rr, on the south by the river Ganges, 
on the south-west by the District of Siran, where the Gandak forms 
a natural boundary, and on the north-west by the District of Cham- 
pdran. The northern frontier, between British territory and Nepdl, 
is defined by ditches and streams, besides masonry and wooden 
pillars, erected at irregular distances along the winding line. 

Jurisdictions. — The Civil, Revenue, and Criminal Jurisdictions 
are now conterminous. When the siibah of Behar was ceded in 
1765, the part north of the Ganges was divided into the iovLxsarkdrs 
of Sdran, Champdran, Tirhut, and Hijipur. The area of Tirhut 
was returned at 5,053 square miles — that of Hdjipur at 2,782 square 
miles ; in all, 7,835 square miles, or 1,492 square miles greater than 
the area of the District as at present constituted. These two sarkdrs 
were divided into 104 pargands. No complete list of them has been 
preserved ; but from the names of one or two, and from an official 
letter of 1790, it is clear that a large portion of the northern parts of 
Bhdgalpur and Monghyr was then under the jurisdiction of the Col- 
lector of Tirhut. 

In 1795, the following 13 pargands were transferred from Bhdgal- 
pur and Monghyr to Tirhut : — Balii, Masjidpur, Bddabhusdri, Imdd- 
pur, Narsinhpur Kurhi, Gdokhand, Kabkhand, Ndrddfgar, Chhai, 
Pharkiyd, Malkibalid, Manlegopdl, and Naipur; but in 1837 they 
were re-annexed to their former Districts. In 1865, p<^rgand Babrd 
was transferred to Tirhut from Siran, and pargand Bddabhusdri from 
Monghyr; and in 1869, owing to changes in the main stream of the 
Ganges, portions oi pargands Bhimpur, Gydspur, and Azimdbdd were 
disjoined from Patnd, and placed under the Collector of Tirhut 

General Aspect of the District. — Tirhut is a vast alluvial 
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plain, intersected with streams, and in most parts well wooded. 
Mango-groves and clusters of bamboo are numerous, and give a 
pleasing character to the scenery. But in some tracts, nothing 
except an enormous stretch of rice-fields meets the eye. As regards 
conformation, the District may be divided into three divisions : — 
First, the south-western portion, embracing the pargands of Hdjipur, 
BaMgach, Saressi, Bisdrah, Rati, and Gadeshar. The lands here are 
high, and generally considered to be the most fertile in the District. 
Next, the dodb^ situated between the Little Gandak and the Bigh- 
mati — a low-lying tract, subject to inundation, where the crops are 
principally kharif. Thirdly, the immense tract lying to the north and 
east of the Bdghmati. This, too, is low and marshy, and more un- 
healthy than other parts of the District The staple crop is winter rice. 

The soil is pure alluvium : sometimes beds of kankar or nodular 
limestone are found, but this is of an inferior quality. In many 
places, the extraction of saltpetre and salt from the saliferous soil 
affords employment to a caste called Niiniyis. 

The Rivers of Tirhut may be considered under four heads — 
I St, the Ganges ; 2d, the Great Gandak and Bayd ; 3d, the Little 
Gandak system ; and 4th, the Tiljilgd system. In Behar it is a char- 
acteristic of all rivers north of tlie Ganges, that they run on ridges of 
high ground, and yet the drainage is ultimately carried off on these 
high-level channels. The following explanation of this anomaly 
is taken firom Captain Jeffrey's Report on the Gandak Canals : — 
Between two adjacent rivers (the banks of which are always higher 
than the surrounding country), there will be found a shallow depres- 
sion, consisting of a series of chaurs^ or low lands, leading into one 
another. These are first filled by the local rainfall, when the sur- 
plus water passes off from one into another, until its flow is checked 
by some high ground. Having no other course to take, it breaks 
into one of the nearest rivers at a point where the banks are low, 
and after the level of the stream has somewhat subsided; and in this 
way the rivers, although running upon comparatively high ground, 
become ultimately the receptacles of the drainage of the country, or 
rather the channels by which it is conveyed into the Ganges. 

The following rivers are navigable all the year round by large 
boats, but, with the exception of the Ganges, only up to certain 
recognised marts: — (i) the Ganges, (2) the Gandak, (3) the Little 
Gandak, (4) the Bdghmati, (5) the Little Bdghmati, (6) the Tiljilg|[^ii^ 
and (7) the Kardi. Among those navigable during the rains on^j^F 
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by small boats, arc — (i) the Kamli and its many branches, (a) the 
Balin, (3) the Dhaus, (4) the Jhim, (5) the Lak-handai, (6) the Old 
B^hmatf, and (7) the Bayi. 

The Ganges forms the southern boundary of the District from Sik- 
maripur, near Hijipur, where the main stream is joined by the Gandak, 
to near Bijitpur, a few miles north-east of Champti ghdt, opposite 
Bdrh. This river is nowhere fordable at any time of the year, and its 
channel, when clear of sandbanks, is generally about a mile wide. 
In the rains, however, its breadth is much greater; large expanses 
of sand, which seem little more than clouds of dust in early spring, 
being then covered with water. These sandbanks are very trouble- 
some ; they are constantly changing, forming, and re-forming, in the 
most capricious way. As already mentioned, the main stream receives 
the Gandak a little below Hijfpur, but the union of the rivers is 
locally supposed to take place just opposite that place. A small 
aim of the main river haa cut right through the Siran didrd, joining 
the Gandak opposite the NepAll temple at Hijjpur. This branch is 
not more than a few yards broad, and does not deserve the name of 
a stream. When the Ganges rises in flood, it not only overflows the 
country on its banks, but also forces back the waters of the Gandak, 
and inundates the land between the Gandak embankments for miles 
above H^jfpur. The changes in the course of the Ganges are so 
numerous as to render any detailed description useless in a few 
years. Generally speaking, the banks on the Tirhut side are sloping 
and ill defined ; and in the Tdjpur Subdivision the low-lying lands 
are annually flooded. Opposite Birh, the Ganges takes a sharp turn 
to the north-east, in which direction it runs as far as Bijitpur, where 
it turns to the south-cast, and leaves the District There are no 
places of any note on the north or Tirhut bank. The Ganges is 
the channel of a large amount of trade, principally in rice, salt, 
hides, and oil-seeds. 

The Gandak joins the main stream of the Ganges near Hijlpur. 
It also passes under the local names of Ndriyanf and Silegrdml. It 
flows direct from the mounuins, and the melting of the snows causes 
its waters to rise about the end of March. It first touches the Dis- 
trict near Kamaul indigo-factory, in the Muzaffarpur Subdivision, and 
pursues a winding course in a south-easteriy direction, as far as Hdji- 
pur. Lilganj is the principal mart on its banks. The current 
is very rapid, and navigation extremely dangerous. Boats of 1000 
mauMdi »n get up to Ldlganj in the rains ; but the current is so 
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strong, that, in going up-stream, only half-loads can be carried. In 
addition to danger from the rapid current, numerous snags are found ; 
and near Harauli there is a large bed of kankar, which extends 
across the river, and forces the current into a small channel, up 
which boats can only proceed by using the utmost care. The Gan- 
dak runs on ground which is higher than the surrounding country ; 
and in order to prevent inundations, two series of embankments 
have been constructed — one, which is the most effective, on the 
Sdran side; the other along the Tirhut bank, as far as Hdjipur. 
This latter has been repeatedly overtopped and breached by floods, 
and enormous tracts of land have been submerged. Like most 
Indian rivers, the Gandak is continually changing its channel, sand- 
banks forming one year, and being swept away the next The prin- 
cipal ghdts or ferries, beginning at the top of the stream, are Sohinsi, 
Sohdgpur, Dumri, Rewd, and Hdjfpur. The Gandak is nowhere 
fordable at any time of the year. The boats used on this river vary 
from 400 to 800 maunds in burthen, being from 37 to 56 feet long, 
and 12 to 16 feet broad. When loaded, they draw from 4 to 4j^ feet 
of water. Most of the traffic is carried on below Sattar ghdt^ just 
beyond the limits of the District In 1868, when the project of 
a navigable canal from Hdjipiu: towards Sdhibganj was under con- 
sideration, a register of boats passing up and down stream was kept 
during the three months from March to May inclusive, with the fol- 
lowing results. The number of boats that passed down-stream was 
1,620, with an aggregate tonnage of 26,300 tons. The principal 
articles carried were: — Timber, 278 loads; saltpetre, 189; oil-seeds, 
124^; bamboos, 118; the remainder being made up of sundries, 
such as straw, hides, maize, rice, opium, turmeric, and sugar. During 
the same time there passed up-stream 1,481 boats, of which 834 were 
empties, 447 carried salt, and the remaining cargoes consisted of 
iron, pulses, indigo-seed, and sundries. 

The BavA is a spill channel, which leaves the Gandak in the 
District of Champdran. It enters Tirhut at Karnaul indigo-factory, 
and flows in a south-easterly direction, passing the indigo-factories 
of Diirid, Saryd, Bhataulid, Chitwdrd, and Shdhpur Patauri. As 
it flows on it sinks deeper into the ground, until it becomes an 
important drainage-channel, with a catchment-basin of 797 square 
miles, the surface-water finding its way into it through openings in 
the high banks. It ultimately falls into the Ganges, near the extreme 
south-eastern point of the District Its water is extensively used by 
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the rayats on the banks, and by indigo-factories. When the Gandak 
irrigation scheme was under consideration, it was proposed to stop 
up the channel by which the Bayd issues out of the Gandak, partly 
in order to obviate the necessity for an aqueduct for the proposed 
canal, and partly to provide for the extension of the eastern Gan- 
dak embankment The Collector, however, protested against this 
proposal, on account of the loss which would result to the rayats and 
factories ; and the river is still open. 

The Little Gandak rises in Champiran, enters the District of 
Tirhut near the village of Ghosewat in the Headquarters Subdivi- 
sion, and flows in a very tortuous direction towards Muzaflarpur. 
Old beds which the stream has now deserted are extremely common, 
especially from near Muzaffarpur to Motipur. After leaving the 
former place it still pursues a winding course, passing Athar factory, 
and the towns of Pilsi and Ruserd in the Tdjpur Subdivision. 
Near the latter town the river turns towards the south, and ulti- 
mately falls into the Ganges opposite Monghyr. In the hot 
weather it is fordable in several places. Its banks are high or low 
according to the sweep of the current For purposes of navigation 
the Little Gandak is an extremely valuable river. During the rains, 
boats of 2000 maunds^ burthen can easily reach Ruserd ; boats of 
looo tnaunds Muzafifarpur; and boats of 500 maunds can reach 
Marsandi. Mr Wickes, Executive Engineer of the Nadiyi rivers, 
from whose Report on the Tirhut rivers a good deal of informa- 
tion has been condensed, thinks that the Little Gandak might be 
kept open all through the cold weather as far as Muzaflarpur for 
boats of 500 maunds burthen. At Ndgarbastf the river is crossed 
by the temporary Darbhangah State Railway. The most important 
trade-marts on its banks are Muzaffarpur, Sarmastipur, and RusertL 
Figures showing the principal articles of trade will be given on a sub- 
sequent page. Among the factories, which are supplied with water 
either by the Little Gandak or by some of its old beds, are Motipur, 
Kantai, Jhapahd, Bhikanpur, Diudpur, Athar, and Jitwdrpur. At 
Dhiilf factory, close to Piisi, the Jamwari flows out of the Little 
Gandak. This again, near Tdjpur, gives out the Baldn, which passes, 
among other places, Tdjpur and Dalsinhsarii indigo-factory. It 
then falls again into the Jamw^, just before the latter rejoins the 
Little Gandak in Monghyr. 

I now come to the TiljiSgd system of rivers, which is so called 
because all the rivers included in it fall ultimately into the Tiljiigd. 
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Formerly the Bdghmati and its tributaries joined the Little Gandak 
at Ruseri, but recently the first-named river has cut into the Kardi 
near Hyi ghdt^ and now its main stream passes down the Kardi, 
and so into the TiljiSgi. 

The BAghmatI, rising in Nepdl, near Kdthmdndu, enters Tirhut 
District near Maniiri ghdt in the Sitimarhi Subdivision. After its 
junction with the Ldl Bakyd, it forms the western boundary of the 
District till near Narwd, where it begins to pursue an almost parallel 
course to the Little Gandak, which it used to join near Ruserd. 
The current is very swift, sometimes running seven miles an hour 
in the upper reaches during heavy freshes. There are many snags, 
which render navigation dangerous. A former bed, knoiyn as the old 
Bdghmatl, is still pointed out, extending from Mildi, on the frontier, 
to Beldnpur ghdt^ about 3j^ miles north-west of Kalyd gh&t^ where 
it joins the present deep stream. This bed has steep banks, is 
about fifty yards wide, and carries a good deal of water in the rains, 
when it occasionally overflows. The factories of Dain Chaprd, 
Bhagwdnpur, and Belsand are situated on the east bank of the old 
Bdghmati, and draw their water from it. In the cold weather it 
is only about two feet deep. After the main river has turned to 
the south-east, it flows parallel to the Little Gandak, and crosses 
the Darbhangah-MuzafliELrpur road at Gaighati, a place almost 
equidistant from both towns. From the frontier to Manidri ghdt^ 
the Bdghmati is navigable for boats of 250 maunds ; from that place 
to Gaighati, for boats of 500 maunds ; and below Gaighati, for 
boats of 2,000 maunds. To protect the country from inundation, 
embankments have been constructed at Tdrkl, but they have been 
overtopped several times, and the whole country up to the Gandak 
has been laid under water. The Bdghmati, being a hill-stream, 
rises so quickly after heavy rain that its banks are unable to contain 
the water ; and as it runs upon a ridge, it is evident that immense 
damage must be done when the bank is once overtopped. 

The first tributary of the Bdgbmati is the Ldl Bakyd, which flows 
in a southern direction and joins the main stream near Adauri. 
MainiSf or flat-bottomed boats, carrying about 150 maunds^ can get 
up to Murpi in the rains. The next affluent is the Bhurengf nodi, 
which leaves the main stream near Manidri g^idt and rejoins it near 
Belinpur ghat Another tributary is the Lakhandai, which rises in 
Nepdl, and enters Tirhut District at Itarwl It is at first a small 
stream, but after being joined by the Sauran and Bdsidd it becomes 
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important It is here about 40 yards broad at the top of its banks 
and 20 at the bottom : its depth is 15 feet, and dug-outs or ekthds 
of 50 mounds can come up to this point. Flowing south it 
passes Patanidn and Sitimarhi, and joins the Bdghmati seven or 
eight miles south of the Darbhangah-Muzaffarpur road, which is 
carried over it by an iron girder bridge, erected at the expense of a 
Darbhangah banker. In the rains, boats of 500 mounds can get 
up to Sitdmarhi, and molnis of 100-150 mounds to Pataniin. But 
the river rises and falls quickly, and its current is rapid, especially 
in the higher reaches, which renders it dangerous for navigation, 
and boats rarely go above Sitimarhi. There are several bdndhs 
on it which impede navigation, and their removal has been ordered. 
The following factories draw their water from it, — Rijdpati, Dumrd, 
BeMhi, Sdrpur, and Kijkhand. The Little Bdghmati is the next 
tributary; into it fall several streams. The main stream of the 
KlamU joins it near Kamtaul. Above that place, and near Pili, a 
branch goes off towards the west, losing itself in a chour near Rasal- 
pur. Above Pili, the Dhaus joins from the east and the Jhim from 
the west The Dhaus again is formed by the union of the Bigi 
and the Bilaunti ; the former flowing from the west, the latter from 
the east The Jhim is subject to sudden rises and falls, and cannot 
be depended on for navigation. It is navigable, however, in the 
rains, for ^o-mound ekthds up to Sonbarsi on the frontier. The 
Dhaus is a river of similar character; but in the rains, boats of 
250 mounds can get up to Balwd factory, near the frontier. It has 
recently cut for itself a new bed, and as it was formerly considered 
the boundary-line with Nepil, a dispute arose with that State. 
Further inquiry, however, showed that an artificial landmark formed 
the real boundary. The Little Bdghmati, after receiving these trib- 
utaries, itself falls into the Bdghmati at Hyi ghdt^ about eight miles 
south of Darbhangah. In the rains, boats of 2,000 mounds can reach 
Darbhangah, and boats of 500 mounds can reach Pili, nearly twenty 
miles further north. Darbhangah was formerly connected with 
Ruseri all the year round by a water-channel ; but this communi- 
cation has now closed up. Above Pdli the river rises and falls too 
quickly to be depended on ; but boats of 500 mounds can get up to 
its junction with the Dhaus, and boats of 250 mounds up to Piipri 
factory. 

The KarAi comes next, as constituting the link between the 
Bdghmati with its tributaries, and the TiljiSgd system proper. Be- 
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fore the former river cut into the Kardi at Hyi ghdt^ the latter was 
a small and unimportant stream ; but now the main current of the 
Bdghmati pours down it, entirely in the cold weather, and almost 
so in the rains. From Hyi ghdt the Kardi takes an easterly course, 
passing near Hathauri factory, and being crossed by the Singhiyd- 
Ruserd road at Kij ghdt^ about two miles south of the Singhiyi Out- 
post. It then winds through a low-l)dng tract in pargand Padri, and 
finally joins the Tiljiigi at Tilkeswar, on the borders of Monghyr 
District From this place up to Hyi ghdt^ boats of 2,000 maunds 
can easily sail during the rains. The current is rapid, and the low- 
lying lands of pargand Padrf are often laid under water. During 
August and September the Kardi is not much used by boats, owing 
to its tortuous course and the prevalence of quicksands, and also 
because it is necessary for boats that adopt this route to sail ulti- 
mately into the Kusi. 

The TiljtJgA rises in Nepdl, and falls into the Ganges below Col- 
gong, skirting Tirhut District in three distinct lengths. Formerly 
it bifurcated at Rasidri, and the two branches reunited at Bhejd. 
The WjBStem branch was then the larger of the two, but of late years 
it has silted up, and now boats of 500 maunds can only get up to 
Bagti, where it is joined by the Baldn. Above Bagtd this branch is 
completely unnavigable, and disappears entirely near Balhi-urf-nidh 
jilwir. In the rains, boats of 2,000 maunds can reach Tilkeswar, and 
boats of 500 maunds can reach Deghiyd. As a rule, many bdndhs 
are annually constructed across the Tiljiigd, from Rasidri upwards, 
for irrigation purposes. They ruin the river for navigation; for 
although the first heavy flood breaks them, they are only partially 
removed, and it is diflicult for the up-traffic to get past. Sometimes 
the flood bursts them in two places, leaving dangerous passages on 
each side; in other places, the embankment gives way in the 
centre, leaving a narrow channel with the broken ends projecting ; 
while sometimes the whole of the upper portion is broken down, 
leaving a simken weir right across the stream. Their removal was 
ordered as a relief-work in June 1874. The tributaries of the 
Tiljtlgd are the Kardi, the Kamli and its branches, the Little Baldn, 
and the Baldn. The Kardi has already been noticed. 

The KamlA rises in Nepdl, and enters Tirhut District at Jainagar, 
where there was formerly a temple of Silldndth, which has now been 
swept away by a change in the course of the river. From Jainagar it 
flows in a south-west direction towards Kamtaul, near which it lately 
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cut a new channel for itself, and now most of its water goes down 
the Little Bighmatf, the old bed below Kamtaul becoming quite 
dry in the hot weather. The Kamli crosses the Darbhangah-Jai- 
nagar road about two miles north of Darbhangah, and the T^j-Sardi 
road at Ghors^ ghdt^ four miles from the same place. It then 
winds on past Baher^ crossing the H^tf-Singhiyi road at Pfpr^ ghdt^ 
until a few miles from Himf factory, where it reaches the low lands 
and joins the Tiljiig^ near Tilkeswar. Though it is generally dry 
in the cold and hot weather, a very large body of water passes 
down in the rains. Above its junction with the little Bdghmatf at 
Kamtaul, it is sometimes navigable during the rains for boats of 250 
maunds. The lower part, known as the Old Kamld, is navigable in 
the rains for boats of 100 maunds. The banks are undefined, and 
being a hill-stream, it rises and falls rapidly. 

The NvA DhAr KamlA rises near the frontier and falls into the 
Old Kamld, near the junction of the latter river with the Tiljiig^. 
It passes Bhakw^ and Keywdn factories, the villages of Sarsii, Har- 
sinhpur, and Hitl factory. Its course is southerly, but extremely 
tortuous. Above SarsiS the banks are deep, broken, and covered 
with tree and shrub jungle; but between Sarsii and Harsinhpur 
they are completely lost in a series of chaurs^ or low rice-lands. 
The water is deep, but the rice and reeds hinder navigation. It 
is said to be navigable in the rains for boats of 100 maunds burthen 
as far as Bhakwd ; but they would have to be poled the whole way 
up from Harsinhpur to Sarsii, through growing reeds and rice. 
Towing would be impossible in many places, owing to the character 
of the banks. Ekthds^ or dug-outs, are principally used on this 
river, which is narrow, with steep banks. It is annually embanked 
near Harsinhpur, with a view to the irrigation of the lands in the 
neighbourhood. 

The Pandaul ndid is formed by the overflow of the Nyd Dhdr 
Kamli after heavy rains into a chaur near Lohath. It is quite un- 
navigable, and is lost in the chaur south of Pandaul factory. 

The BalAn is a hill-stream, rising and falling so rapidly as to be 
of little or no use. After heavy rain it is navigable for boats of 250 
maunds. 

The Little BalAn joins the Tiljiigd near Rasidri : it is a deep, 
narrow, and winding river. The banks are covered with dense 
jungle ; and at its mouth there are a number of trees from six to 
eight inches in diameter, which make it difficult for even a 50- 
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tnaund ekthd to pass up, while the jungle makes towing impracti- 
cable. It enters the District near a village called Kantaha, under 
the name of the Kallidndi, and flows south to Motipur factory, 
where it is joined by a branch, which rises near the ruin known as 
Bijd Ball's garh. The principal ghdt below Motipur is Piprd, a 
little south of Jhanjhirpur. If the jungle at its mouth was cleared 
away, boats of 250 maunds might get up to Pfprd, and boats of 
100 maunds to Motipur. The channel, however, is also obstructed 
by some broken irrigation bdndhs. In the present state of the river, 
^o-maund ekthds might get up to Motipur in the rains, and sometimes 
as high as Maheswar. 

Lakes and Marshes. — ^The only body of water deserving the 
name of lake is the Tdl Baraili, situated about ten miles to the 
south-west of Tijpur, in pargand Saress£ Its shape is very ir- 
regular — the extreme length being perhaps six miles, and the 
breadth from east to west about the same. Its area is about 20 
square miles ; but in very dry seasons, after a deficient rainfall, it 
dries up in many parts. Duck and snipe abound; and sold, or pith, 
from which hats are made, is commonly found on the banks. In 
the rainy season, much of the country in the rice-producing tracts 
becomes a series of lakes, perfectly impassable on foot Through- 
out the District, but especially in the portion of the country adjoin- 
ing the large rivers (for example, on the Little Gandak from Athar to 
Motipur), there are numerous marshes formed by bends of rivers 
which the stream has now forsaken, but which remain full of water, 
and are often covered with rank vegetation. There are no artificial 
water-courses in the District. 

River-Traffic — A full account of the trade of the District, 
quoted verbatim from the 'Statistical Reporter' of August 1876, 
will be given on a subsequent page. 

Uses to which Water is put. — Water is not made use of as 
a motive power to drive machinery, although the current of such 
rivers as the Gandak, the Kardi, and Bdghmati, appears to be quite 
rapid enough for this purpose. 

Irrigation. — Towards the north, in pargand Mahind, some small 
streams are dammed up every year ; but according to the Collector, 
the dams are cut when the water is most needed, in order that 
the Nepdlls may float their timber down. The rivers Nyd Dhir 
Kamld, Balin, and Tfljdgd are also embanked. Irrigation is likewise 
carried on from wells by one of the following simple methods : An 
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(7) pichar^ (8) dudhi^ (9) omath. Reeds for thatching purposes are 
grown in marshes, which are extremely numerous in the Darbhangah 
Subdivision, about one-sixth of the area of which is under water. 

Lines of Drainage. — The lines of drainage converge on the 
south-east of the District, the majority of the rivers and streams 
making their exit in that direction. An explanation has already 
been given (p. 19) of the mode by which the surface-drainage finds 
its way over the banks of the minor rivers, and so ultimately into 
the Ganges. 

Minerals. — There are no minerals found in Tirhut except kan- 
kar^ which is principally met with at Harauli, in the Little Gandak, 
and at Parauchi chaur. 

The Jungle Products of Tirhut are necessarily few, for there is 
very little jungle in the District There are no forests, neither are 
there any large uncultivated tracts of pasture-land. The jungle 
products that are found comprise bee's-wax (madhu), shells for burn- 
ing lime, and the following drugs — chiretdj shahtard, shaharphokd^ 
guruch^ mUndi^ tal muH^ and makdu The plant from which bhdng 
is produced grows wild in some parts. No revenue is derived from 
these products. 

Timber-Trees. — The following are the most useful kinds of wood 
found in Tirhut: The teak-tree (Tectona grandis) grows well in parts 
of the District At Pdsi there are some trees which will be valu- 
able a few years hence. Jdmun (Eugenia jambolana) is a wood of 
a reddish colour, used principally to form the foundation of brick 
wells, as it withstands the action of water. The fiiiit of this tree is 
eaten : it is small and black, and has an acid taste. Sissii (Dalbergia 
sissu) is principally used for furniture, pdlkis^ and gdris. It is hardly 
large enough to yield beams ; but it is very durable, and takes a 
first-class colour when polished. Chau (Tamarix dioica and T. 
gallica) is principally used for beams and uprights. The tree 
grows nearly 20 feet high ; the wood is strong, and lasts well. 
Siris (Albizzia lebbek) is used for the same purposes as sissii^ but 
is not of so good a quality. Tun (Cedrela toona) produces a wood 
very similar in colour to mahogany; it is principally used for furni- 
ture. Gamhdr (Gmelina arborea) is used for making window- 
sashes, y^'/m^V^ry &c. Am (Mangifera indica) is not a durable wood ; 
it is used principally for boxes. Bel (i£gle marmelos) ; the wood 
is very hard, but extremely brittle, and so cannot be worked. It 
is of a light-yellow colour. Jack-tree ; the wood is soft and veiy 
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light. Mahud (Bassia latifolia) ; this wood makes strong posts and 
uprights. Its flowers are sweet, and yield by distillation a spirit 
called /<^x/. BabM (Acacia arabica); a small crooked wood, used 
for making ploughs. Tdr (Borassus flabelli-formis), palm-tree ; the 
wood is used for posts in houses, goldsy &c. It is far too fibrous in 
the centre to be of much use. Bdns (Bambusa arundinacea), the 
common bamboo, and other species ; light and strong, used for a 
variety of piuposes. 

FERiE NATURiE. — There are now no wild animals in the District 
except wolves and wild pigs, of which the latter are especially 
common. Formerly, when there was more jungle, tigers and wild 
elephants abounded. Towards the end of last century, a herd of 
these elephants caused very great destruction in pargand Alipur. 
In 1854, pargand Banddn was reported by the Revenue Surveyor 
to be uncultivated, partly on account of the ravages committed by 
wild beasts. Even now a stray tiger or leopard sometimes wanders 
down from Nepdl, along a river-bank. Crocodiles infest some 
rivers; and several kinds of these reptiles are dangerous. Porpoises 
are also common. The small game are jackals, foxes, hares, wild 
ducks, teal, pigeons, doves, snipe, and quail. The best kinds of 
fish are arwdri or mullet, and hilsd^ found in the Kardi. The 
other species include reM^ bodri, niini, kathrdy tengrd, ma^ dewd^ 
belaundy chilwdypHthiydy daliiyjhingd shrimps, and cray-fish. Snakes 
abound, the most common being the cobra, kardity gohumany azhdaVy 
harharay and dumUhd, The principal birds are tnaind; kokily or 
cuckoo; papihdy or sparrow-hawk ; sparrow ; kawdy or crow ; totdy or 
parrot; bidbuly a kind of nightingale; shdtnd; hudhudy or hoopoe; 
kathphorody or woodpecker; gaurd; patrengdy or fly-catcher; nil- 
kanthy or jay ; tiiary or partridge ; chanduly a kind of lark ; supdbmiy 
or swallow; kabutary or pigeon; panduky sargaiy mahokhdy pivaiy 
shakarkhordy dgitiy dahiyely garHry sarhachy bhikhmgd; hdnsy or 
goose; bdnmurghiy shdhbulbuiy bagldy chonchdy batery chanaky lawiy 
hariyely pilang; HMy or owl; chily ghily batwdy chahdy mailiy karmdy 
gairiy janghily ghautOy baty silli; bdZy or hawk; borhiy sikrdy kumriy 
muniydfiy dabaily bageriy kach bachiydy Idl kharichy and tanki. 

Rewards are paid for the destruction of wolves and snakes. The 
yearly cost of killing wolves, taken on an average of the last five years, 
is J[^2, In 1870, the number of deaths was returned by the police 
at 21 from wild beasts, and 119 fi-om snakes. There is no regular 
trade in wild-beast skins ; and with the exception of fisheries, the 
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feres natum are not made to contribute in any way towards the 
wealth of the District. 

Early Estimates of the Population. — A partial census 
of Tirhut was taken in the year 1791 ; but as the area of the 
District was not then the same as it is now, and as it is im- 
possible to make allowance for the changes that have since 
taken place, the totals then arrived at are altogether useless for 
purposes of comparison. The Collector in 1791 returned the 
following as his estimate of those residing in the Nizdmat land 
of the District: — Pargand Biligach — men, 7,921; women, 6,648; 
children, 3,782: total, 18,351. Bhupdri — men, 7,856; women, 
6,702 ; children, 5,372 : total, 19,950. Bissdrd — men, 99,700 ; 
women, 112,355; children, 123,470: total, 335,525. Kasmi — men, 
i7>755; women, 13,490; children, 6,543 : total, 37,788. Gadeshar — 
men, 2,204; women, 4,082; children, 6,617: total, 12,903. Hivi 
Hdjipur — men, 69,415; women, 60,869; children, 12,911: total, 
143,195. Mulki — men, 5,716; women, 5,109 ; children, 2,173: total, 
13,538. Baldji — men, 8,130; women, 8,010 ; children, 3,000: total, 
19,140. Rati — ^men, 7,500; women, 8,500; children, 9,000: total, 
25,000. Saressi — men, 24,515 ; women, 25,751 ; children, 25,529 : 
total, 75,795. Masjidpur — men, 1,690; women, 1,796; children, 
2,267 • total, 5,753. Akbarpur Rdni — men, 1,183; women, 1,193; 
children, 1,033; total,'3,409. ^ar^^^r Tirhut — men, 182,978; women, 
164,243; children, 142,706: total, 489,927. Turk! — men, 11,929; 
women, 11,112; children, 12,994: total, 36,035. Total of the 
District — men, 448,492 ; women, 429,860; children, 357,957 : grand 
total, 1,236,309. Two years subsequently, the population living on 
Idkhirdj laxi^s in Tirhut was estimated at — ^men, 220,351 ; women, 
212,250; children, 175,400: total, 608,001 souls. At the time of 
the Revenue Survey (1846-49), a further attempt at an enumera- 
tion was made. The area of the District was returned at 6,114 
square miles, and the number of houses at 327,509 ; and the popula- 
tion was estimated to number 1,637,545 persons, calculating 5 as 
the average number to each house. The Census Report of 1872 
states that Mr Adam {dr. 1835) took a Census of the Bhawdra Mnd 
in the Madhubani Subdivision. He found 402 villages, containing 
13,143 families, comprising 65,812 souls. According to the Census 
of 1872, the number of villages in this thdnd is 238, houses 27,815, 
and persons, 165,223. In 1856, the population of the entire District 
was estimated to be 1,856,279; in 1859, 1,527,201. In 1869, efforts 
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were made to take a Census in some of the principal towns in the 
District. These were Muzaffarpur, Darbhangah, Ruserd, Ndgarbastf, 
Baherd, Madhubani, Madhepur, Jhanjhirpur, Hdjipur, Ldlganj, 
Mohnir, and Tijpur. The result gave a gross population of 94>437- 
Census of 1872. — A much more exact Census was taken in 
1872 by Government orders, when all previous estimates were foimd 
to be much below the mark. As to the means adopted for making 
this enumeration, the Collector reports as follows : — 

* The Census of the District was taken by the agency of village 
patwdris. As the registration of these village officers had been for 
some years past allowed to drop (under authoritative approval), 
considerable trouble was involved in the preliminary work of first 
discovering the village pahvdrisy and preparing an accurate register 
of them. This, however, was in the end successfully completed. 
Registers of patwdris were prepared; and these persons were 
appointed enumerators of their respective villages, care being taken 
to instruct them in the duties required of them. 

* The operations were commenced by the patwdris being called 
upon to fill up lists of the houses in their villages. These returns 
were inspected, and alterations and corrections, where necessary, 
were made. The date of the Census having been fixed for the 25th 
January, the patwdris were directed to take the Census of their 
respective villages on the night of that day. From what the several 
subdivision^ officers report, I have reason to believe that this 
was done with precision and correctness beyond expectation. The 
European residents were furnished with Census forms, and returned 
them duly filled in. The travellers by road and at each village were 
duly counted by the patwdris, village chaukiddrs, and by the police. 
The enumeration of country boats and their occupants was made 
over to the police. 

*As regards the feeling of the people on the subject, their 
demeanour everywhere in the District was good; there was no oppo- 
sition to the taking of the Census, the zaminddrs and residents gen- 
erally co-operating with the enumerators. The popular belief has, 
however, undoubtedly been that the Census was a preliminary step 
to the levy of a general poll-tax. In many parts of the District the 
])coplc were completely puzzled at first as to what was going to 
happen, and there was a widely prevailing feeling of distrust The 
1 )cputy Collector of Sitdmarhi reports that, in some parts of his Sub- 
division, it was mmoured that an ill wind would blow on the night 
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the Census was taken, that would make lame any one who ven- 
tured outside his house. Of this rumour I imagine that the 
patwdris were the originators. In another part of this Subdivision 
there was a general feeling of uneasiness at an expected calamity — 
so much so, that the poorer classes were prepared to go away into 
Nep^. All this, however, passed off when the Census proceedings 
actually commenced, and it was found that no inconvenience or 
harm arose. During my torn* in the north and other parts of the 
District, I made particular inquiries on these points, and found 
not one complaint against the manner in which the patwdris 
conducted the Census operations. The Madhubani subdivisional 
officer reports that no difficulty was made by the people in his 
jurisdiction as to giving the necessary information, and they did 
not, it seemed to him, attach any consequence to the taking of the 
Census. The Darbhangah subdivisional officer reports that various 
rumours got about regarding the Census : the most popular one was 
that a poll-tax was going to be imposed of one dnnd on every adult 
male, one half dnnd on every adult female, and one pice on every 
child. Complaints were made in some quarters of the District of 
money being exacted from Xht patwdris by our ministerial officers, at 
the time of registration of names of these village officials. It was not 
at all unlikely that such exactions should occur, but from inquiries 
made no very tangible instances could be detected. 

* The cost of taking the Census was as follows : — Sadr Subdivi- 
sion, Muzaffarpur, ;^44, 9s. 3d.; Darbhangah Subdivision, jQi^ 
19s. 2d.;- Hijipur, jQi^ 8s. 9d.; T^jpur, ;^8, 3s.; Sitimarhf, ;^ii, 
14s. 3d.; and Madhubanf, jQt^ 12s. 9d. : total, ;^88, 7s. 2d. 

* I consider that the numbers are as correct as it is possible, with 
the agency at our disposal, to obtain. The tendency was rather to 
understate the population, especially as regards females under 12 
years of age. The prevalent idea of the Census being the precur- 
sor of a poll-tax, and the strong dislike natives have to any infor- 
mation connected with their female relatives being brought before the 
public, would sufficiently account for this.* 

The following table, showing the area, population, &c., of each 
Subdivision and thdnd, or police circle, in the District, is taken ifer- 
atim from the Census Report, p. 48 : — 
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The result of the Census showed that there was the enormous 
total of 4,384,706 souls in Tirhut District, inhabiting 642,087 houses 
and 7,337 villages. The density of the population is 691 persons 
per square mile. 

Population according to Sex and Age. — The total number 
of males is 2,191,764, and of females, 2,192,942; the proportions 
being almost exactly the same. Classified according to age, the 
Census returns of population are as follow : — Hindus : under twelve 
years of age — males, 717,121; females, 616,020: above twelve 
years of age — ^males, 1,214,212; females, 1,307,638: total Hindus, 
3,854,991. Muhammadans: under twelve years — ^males, 96,731; 
females, 81,463: above twelve years — males, 163,031; females, 
187,380: total Muhammadans, 528,605. Christians: under twelve 
years — males, 1 1 1 ; females, 94 : above twelve years — males, 289 ; 
females 222 : total Christians, 716. * Others : ' under twelve years — 
males, 36 ; females, 39 : above twelve years — males, 233 ; females, 
86 : total * Others,' 394. It will be seen that there are more boys than 
girls, but fewer men than women. This is probably due to the fact 
that natives consider girls attain womanhood much sooner than boys 
reach manhood. 

Infirmities. — ^The number of insane is returned as 551, or '0126 
per cent, of the total population; idiots are returned at 1,428, or '0326 
per cent, of the total population; deaf and dumb, at 2,492, or '0568 
per cent, of the total population ; blind, at 3,044, or -0694 per cent, 
of the total population ; and lepers at 1,138, or '0260 per cent, of the 
total population. It is curious that in all the foregoing infirmities, 
the proportion of males afflicted to females is about four to one. 

Population according to Occupation. — The details showing 
the occupations of the people, as given in the District Compilation, 
are omitted, as they do not stand the test of statistical criticism. 

Darbhangah Census. — In 1874, at the time of the famine relief 
operations, Mr Macdonnell, C.S., the subdi visional officer of Dar- 
bhangah, finding that the names of several villages could not be 
found in the Census registers of 1872, suggested that another Census 
should be taken, with the aid of the existing relief agency. This 
was agreed to, as far as the Darbhangah Subdivision was concerned. 
The modus operandi was as follows : — The actual enumerators were 
the patwdris and jeth ray at s, assisted by the group inspectors and 
muharrirs. They collected the figures for their respective divisions. 
A few days before the simultaneous Census was taken, the circle- 
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officers, with their chief assistants, paid a visit to every group, con- 
sisting of lo villages or more, and tested the accuracy of these 
figures. A simultaneous Census was then taken, when the figures 
previously obtained were checked by the results of this second 
enumeration, and separate entries were made of guests and travellers. 
Each circle-officer had an average charge of 1 73 villages. Over 
every ten villages was a relief-inspector, assisted by a goldddr and 
a muharrir. These, again, were aided by the dqfdddrs and mun- 
serims who were attached to most circles, and were specially 
deputed to visit the more distant groups, which the circle-officer 
could not easily reach himself. As usual, the people were suspicious 
as to Government intentions ; but in one place their anxiety became 
allayed on being told by a planter that Government only wished 
to know the exact number which would require to be fed during 
the next famine. The results of this Census show that there was a 
total population in the Darbhangah Subdivision of 1,003,866 souls 
dwelling in 158,797 makdns. In 1872, the number was returned 
at 867,909, or about 13 per cent less. The conclusion arrived at re- 
garding the marked difference in these figures is, that the Census of 
1874, owing to stronger agency and more complete supervision, is the 
more correct of the two. The forms used in this Census were four — 
(i) Enumerational, (2) Educational, (3) Physical, and (4) Agricultural. 

(i) Enumerational. — These returns showed a total of 1,003,866 
souls, inhabiting 158,797 houses, and 2,075 villages. The total 
number of males is 496,738 ; of females, 507,128 ; the proportion of 
males, 49*4 per cent, and of females, 50*6. The density of the 
population is 746 souls per square mile; in the Census of 1872 it 
was returned at 645. 

Classified according to age, the Census returns of population are : 
— Hindus: males over twelve years, 264,331 — under twelve, 159,984; 
females over twelve years, 290,245 — under twelve, 140,916 : total 
Hindus, 855,476. Muhammadans : males over twelve years, 44,878 
— under twelve, 27,366 ; females over twelve, 52,369 — under twelve, 
23,470 : total Muhammadans, 148,083. Christians : males over 
twelve, 90 — under twelve, 18; females over twelve, 54 — under 
twelve, 12: total Christians, 174. 'Others:' males over twelve, 
52 — under twelve, 19; females above twelve years, 44 — under twelve, 
18: total 'Others,' 133. The percentage of persons under twelve 
years of age for Hindus and Muhammadans is almost the same — 
viz., for Hindus, 35 per cent ; for Muhammadans, 34 per cent 

(2) Educational, — Total number of Hindus who can read and 
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write — males, 21,282 ; females, 63 : total of Hindus who can read 
only — ^males, i ,47 1 ; females, 7. Total number of Muhamraadans who 
can read and write — males, 2,198 ; females, 16 : total number who can 
readonly — ^males, 245; females, 17: total, 262. Total number of 
Christians who can read and write — males, 43 ; females, 9 : total, 52. 

(3) Physical, — Number of insane — males, 159; females, 46. 
Number of idiots — males, 599 ; females, 288. Number of deaf and 
dumb — males, 955 ; females, 382. Number of blind — males, 1,014; 
females, 1,327. Number of lepers — males, 809; females, 196. 
Hindu beggars : Sddhu — males, 794; females, 103: Bhikhdri — males, 
551; females, 272: total Hindu beggars, 1,720. Muhammadan 
beggars : Fafnrs — males, 412 ; females, 319 : Bhikhdri — males, 433 ; 
females, 389 : total Muhammadan beggars, 1,553. 

(4) Agricultural statistics were also obtained at the same time, 
which will be alluded to at a subsequent page. 

Ethnical Division of the People. — The Muhammadans form 
about one-eighth of the whole population. They number 528,605 
souls, while the Hindus amount to 3,854,991, or about 88'o per 
cent Christians are returned at 716, the remainder (394) being 
made up of various religions, not specified in the Census returns. 

The District Census Compilation of Mr Magrath, C.S., thus classi- 
fies the different nationalities, races, castes, &c., with the numbers of 
each. The list of Hindu castes will be repeated on a subsequent page, 
arranged according to the order they occupy in local estimation. 



Namb op Rack or Castb. 



L—NON- ASIATICS. 
European, 
English, 



Number. 



Name of Race ok Casts. 



Scotch, 
Irish, 
Welsh, . 
German, 



Total, 



American, 
Canadian, 

Total Non-Asiatics, . 

II.— MIXED RACES. 
Eurasian, 




Number. 



III.— ASIATICS. 

A, — Other than Natives of 
British India and British 
Bumiah. 

NepaH, 

I B, — Natives of British India 
and British Burmah. 

I. — Aboriginal Tribes 

Bhar, . 
Dhangar, 
Kanjar, 
Kharwdr, 
Kol, . 
Nat, 
Santil, . 
Thdni, . 

Total Aboriginals, 



420 



252 
886 

54 
135 

58 

536 

6 

320 



2,247 
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Namb of Racs or Caste. 



2. — Setni'Hinduiscd 
Aboriginals. 

Bahelia, 

Ban, 

Bediya, 

Bhuiya, 

Bind, . 

Chain, . 

Chamir, 

Dom, . 

Dosadh, 

Gangaunta, 

Han, 

Mihtar, 

Mukerf, 

Musahar, 

Pasi, 

Rdjwar, 



Total Semi-Hinduised 
Aboriginals, 

3. — Hindus, 

(i.)~ Superior Castes. 

Brahman, 
Rdjput, 

Total, . 

(ii. )— Intermediate 
Castes. 

Babhan, 

Bhat, .... 

Kathak, 

Kayasth, 

Total, . 

(iii.) — Trading Castes. 

Agarwala, 

Agrahri, 

Baniya, . 

Bamawar, 

Gulwar, 

Jamanpun, 

Kamalkala, 

Kasarwdni, 

Kasandhan, 

Kath Baniya, 

Khatri, 

Mahuri, 

Marwari, 

Nauniyar, 



Number. 



Name of Race or Caste. 



NUMBEtK. 



69 
2,328 

1,908 

19,323 
1,872 

171,793 

",557 
296, 107 

5 

139 

7,924 
6 

83,668 

»9,i33 
72 



615,929 



183,777 
225,419 



409,196 



318,597 
5,270 

174 
70,992 



395,033 



995 
1,066 

35,152 
5,852 

23 
1,804 

91 
1,465 

908 

4,675 

27 

237 

1,930 



Trading Castes— 
Continued. 
Oswdl, .... 
Rastogi, 
Rauniyir, 
Sinduriya, 

Total, . 

(iv.) — Pastoral Castes. 

Gareri, .... 
Goala, .... 
I ai, • • . • 

Total, . 

(v.)— Castes Engaged in 
Preparing Cooked 
Food. 

Halwai, 
Kandu, 



Total, . 

(vi.) — Agricultural 
Castes 
Banii, . 
Kaibartta, 
Kimkar, 
Koeri, . 
Kunni, . 
Mdli, . 
Nigar, . 
Sibhiri, 



Total, . 

(vii.) — Castes Engaged 
. CHIEFLY IN Personal 
Services. 

Xmanth, 
Dhanuk, 
Dhobi, . 
Hajjam or Napit, 
Kahar, . 

Total, . 

(viii.)— Artisan Castes. 

Barhi (carpenter), . 
Chhipf (cotton -printer), . 
Darz! (tailor), 
Kansari and Thathcra 
(brazier), . 



52 

69 
6,126 

1,620 



62,127 



16,855 

526,683 

458 



543,996 



45,567 
99,292 



144,859 



32,014 

484 

95 
227,046 

142,303 
16,822 

696 

840 



420,300 



31,014 

152.175 
45, 197 
59,536 
32,225 



320,147 



39,730 

63 
22 

6,805 
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Naub or Saci oil CjUTC 


NlIHBIR. 


Nahi or lUn oi Cun 


. n.m™ 


AUTISAN CASTBS— 




(jdii) — Dancing. Mus 




CenHniuil. 




<;iAN, Beggar, an 




Kumtii- (potler). . . 


48.030 


Vagabond Castes. 




Liheri(lac-«orker), 


6,643 






Sonir (goldsmilh), 


34.720 


Dharhi, 


3.24S 


I»hir(bUcksniiihf, 


57.341 


Gandharb, . 


49 


Sunri (distiller), . 


94.1S9 


Kolar, . 


160 


Teli (oilmin), 


136,208 


Rimjini, 

Total, 

(xiv.HPERSONS EHVWE 


34 


Total, . 


433,75 1 


3,488 


(ix.)— Wkavkr Castes. 








a,i57 


ATED BY THEIK N 




Dhuoiri, 




217 


TIONALITV ONLY, 




Jogl. - . 




; 3,402 






lChatb{, 




51 
40.047 


(xv.)— Fessons of V 




Tanii, . 




5. "40 
81.496 
29.460 


Castes, 
Grand Total HiNDVS 


8,656 


TatUma, 


3.219.979 




i6i,g;o 




Total, . 








4. —FentiHi of Hindu orig 










<x.)— Labouring Castes. 




not ncognidng CasU. 




Bitar, .... 


6,184 


Aghori. 


l:ffi 


Beldir, .... 


10.09J 


AUlh, . 




Deohiri, 


',536 


Vaishnav, . 




6,i>6 


Nuniyi, . . 


69,243 






118 






Nanakshihl, . 




392 


Total, . 


87,054 


Sanyisi, 
Shaiv, . 




i;ir6 


(«.)_Castes escaced in 




Sikh, . . 




70 


SELLING Fish and 




Sutraahihf, . 




33 


Vegetables. 


74 
199 

2,363 


Native ChriatiBOi, 




499 


Kabari. 
Kew4ni, 


Total, 


I7.3<»9 


KhBtik, 




Turihi, . . . 


17.258 


' i,.—Muhammadans. 




Total, . 


19.893 


Mughul, . 
Pmhin, 




;?g? 


(lii.)— BoATiNGANO Fish- 




7.347 
■54,489 


ing Castes 
Binpttr, 






Unspecified, . 




339.925 




143 






Dhimar, 
Gonrhi:, 

MilU, ! 




.,850 
3.625 
52,977 


Total, 
Total Nativk of Ind 


528,605 


[A, 4,384,069 




159.730 

Vn 


Total Asiatics, . 


4.384.489 


Tior, .... 


Grand Total, . 


4,384.706 


Total, . 


219.509 
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Hill Tribes and Semi-Aboriginal Low Castes. — The only 
hill people found in Tirhut live at a village called Ghosewat, in 
pargand Marwd-khurd. They were originally servants of a Nepdli 
Mahddr^ who settled there some time ago ; but his family has been 
ruined, and his servants are now simple cultivators. 

Immigration and Emigration. — There is hardly any immigra- 
tion properly so called into Tirhut, though a few Bengalis are to 
be found in the District There is also very little emigration, con- 
sidering how miserably poor the population is. The Protector of 
Emigrants gives the following figures of those who have emigrated 
from Tirhut during the five years 1869-74 : — 

(i) To Mauritius. — In 1869-70, 16 Brdhmans and other high-caste 
Hindus, 9 low-caste Hindus, and 11 Musalmdns — total, 36; in 1870- 
71, II high-caste and 7 low-caste Hindus, and 12 Musalm^s — 
total, 30 ; in 1871-72, 47 high-caste and 36 low-caste Hindus, and 23 
Musalm^s — ^total, 106; in 1872-73, 55 high-caste and 37 low-caste 
Hindus, and 36 Musalmdns — total, 128; in 1873-74, 23 high-caste 
and 22 low-caste Hindus, 8 Musalm^s — total, 53 : grand total to 
Mauritius, 353. Of these only one has as yet returned. 

(2) To Demerara. — 1869-70 — Hindus, high caste, 53 ; low caste, 
48; Musalmdns, 37 : total, 138. 1870-71 — Hindus, high caste, 29 ; 
low caste, 23 ; Musalmdns, 17: total, 69. 1871-72 — Hindus, high 
caste, 9; low caste, 13; Musalm^s, 12: total, 34. 1872-73 — 
Hindus, high caste, 32; low caste, 18; Musalmdns, 11 : total 61. 
1S73-74 — Hindus, high caste, 23 ; low caste, 28 ; Musalmdns, 16 : 
total, 67. Grand total to Demerara, 369, of whom none have yet 
returned. 

(3) To Trinidad. — 1869-70— Hindus, high caste, 14; low caste, 9 ; 
Musalmdns, i : total, 24. 1870-71 — Hindus, high caste, 4 ; low caste, 
14; Musalmdns, 10 : total, 28. 1871-72 — Hindus, high caste, 7 ; low 
caste, 6; Musalm^s, 7: total, 20. 1872-73 — Hindus, high caste, 
I — total, I. 1873-74 — Hindus, high caste, i ; low caste, 3 : total 4. 
Grand total, 77; none returned. 

(4) To Surinam. — 1872-73 — Hindus, high caste, 3 ; low caste, i ; 
Musalmins, 2 : total, 6. 1873-74 — Hindus, high caste, 23; low caste, 
23 ; Musalmdns, 11 : total, 57. Grand total, 63 ; none returned. 

(5) St Vincent — 1870-71— Hindus, low caste, i. 

(6) French West Indian Colonies. — 1873-74 — Hindus, high caste, 
21 ; low caste, 36; Musalmdns, 9 : total, 66. None returned. 

(7) To Jamaica. — 1869-70 — Hindus, high caste, 2 ; low caste, i : 
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total, 3. 1870-71 — Hindus, high caste, 11 ; low caste, 21 ; Musal- 
mins, 15: total, 47. 1871-72 — Hindus, high caste, 6; low caste, 
4; Musalmdns, 5: total, 15. 1872-73 — Hindus, low caste, i; 
Musalmin, i : total, 2. 1873-74 — Hindus, high caste, 2 ; low caste, 
6 : total, 8. Grand total, 72 ; none returned. 

Thus the total number of emigrants amounted in five years to 
1,004, of whom 393 were high-caste and 367 low-caste Hindus; and 
244 Musalmins. 

The fact that emigrants engage to serve for a period of five years, 
extending to eight or ten years, before a fi'ee return-passage is 
granted, sufficiently accounts for the non-return of most of the above. 
In Darbhangah District, emigration may be said to be almost un- 
known, only seven out of the total number having come from there. 
In 187 1, a recruiter went to the Sftdmarhi fair, but did not succeed 
in obtaining a single person. It is not known whether there is any 
great unregistered emigration fi-om Tirhut to the east; but large 
bodies of men pass through from Sdran in October, November, and 
December, on their way to Pumiah, Kuch Behar, &c., and return 
in the spring. In order to facilitate this emigration, the late 
Lieutenant-Governor sanctioned the construction of a system of 
roads leading directly firom the thickly-populated Districts of the 
west, through the Districts north of the Ganges (where there is 
always a demand for labour) to the thinly-populated Districts of 
the east 

Hindu Castes. — The following account of the castes of Tirhut 
has been in great part condensed from Mr Magrath's account of 
the castes of Behar printed in the Census Report of 1872. They 
are arranged as far as possible in order of local precedence. 

(i) Br^mans (183,777), of whom the majority belong to the 
Maithil or fourth tribe of the Gaur Brdhmans. About one-half are 
found in the Darbhangah and Madhubani Subdivisions, and are 
known as Tirhutiyd Brdhmans. The tribe Maithil, according to Mr 
Magrath, is divided into Srotf or Siitf, Majrauti, Jogiyd, and Grihast ; 
according to Mr Sherring, into Maithil, Saratri, Jogd, and Changold, 
while 2i pandit adds Panjib-badh and Maulik to the first of these divi- 
sions. Mr Magrath says that there is no foundation for the statement 
that Mithild Brdhmans hold a low place among Brdhmans. The 
Siiti Brdhmans rank highest of all. The Mahdrdjd of Darbhangah 
himself belongs to this division, as also do many of his tenants. 
They resemble Kulin Brdhmans in the traffic which they carry on in 
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rr»«rfiA^<7. Mttny //f them go al>otit the country, passing 
/Mthrr irrtufw lo rAihcT'iri taw, ami living with one wife, till 
\MMy tttkiTN fhfTfn lo another. IScsidctt the presents they 
UiiM\ thirir wifc'n father when married, they not unfrequently levy 
tfioney when they go their roimdfi. The marriages are arranged 
at a mfid^ held at Haiirdth, a Nmall village situated about seven 
ifiileN to the wewt of Madluihani, possessing a temple built by 
the Darbhungah family, and a tank. Hero the Brdhmans assemble 
in rnormouN numbcrN, Nomclimes 100,000 being present Each 
tribe or Nept ImN itN/^iW//jr with their pedigree-books, who arrange 
the nmrriageM, and decide who can intemiarry. The father of the 
child uf higher degree alwaytt ret civcs a sum of money to make 
up for the hupposed injury done to his caste by the marriage. The 
arrangcn^eut is ciMupletcil by a si^t of document containing the 
names of the contnictii\g )^rtie^ A Siitt l^ihmon who marries into 
any of tl^e other septs ilcsix^nds to their le\-ei, and his fincnds refiise 
to eat with hinv They are esiv^nAllv numovxis in the north of 
MadhuMni« Puring the iamiue \>f 15^:4 they weie in great straits, 
and for son^e tiw^e entirely if fu*e\l u^ jk>in the wiid^worfcsL They 
dig and inigate their own UikK bet an^ oM^xd 10 hire others 
K> plough, Fv>nuerly. I am ii\Kvttt<vi :h^ cscv^er wvnld take 
s^r^ivX'; but now ii i* ix^ aa uJXvNeasaoc d:ir^ to cad them 
jus^ tiA^^iiij;^^ Off ^;>mAs-fc';As. iW«e«uN $^>g^tV-ry|g.. rSer Jtne badly 
eft I'Sfv a:x v>>^^x^ju> u:^i: f,^ »aX-x- ^v\x vT£fc'*-i?cc$ ; 
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Misry Ddmu Jhdy Kangd/hd, Harpat Jhdy Pitdmbar Jha^ Dasarath 
Jhdy Mddhab Jhd^ Sankar Rai^ Andarpat Jhdy Bhikhdri Jhdy Jheo- 
ndthjhd, Pdli Sdkhd, Siirkan Sdkhd, Moti Jhd, BMban Jhdy Kamal 
Jhd, The word pankhai denotes the name of the original seat of 
the family. -Of these there are the following seven : Sadarpiirid 
KhoTj Khrorah Bhor, Sadarpurid Mdnik^ Baridtni Bulrdjp&Ty 
Bodhawdrah Mahsi^ PaHwdr Mahsi^ Naroni Bastwdrah. The pad- 
hab is the surname. There are six of these : Jhd^ Misr, Sarsati^ 
Upddhydya, ThdkHr, Rdu 

Next to the Brdhmans come the Rijputs — number in 1872, 
225,419. They are mostly landowners and cultivators, but are also 
a good deal employed as policemen, messengers, and darwdns. The 
Bdbhans (318,597) are the highest of the intermediate castes, which, 
though lower than the first two, nevertheless enjoy a higher rank 
than any other. They are found in very great numbers in South- 
East Tirhut, and in the adjacent District of Mongh}T. They are 
also called military or zaminddrl Brdhmans ; but Mr Magrath thinks 
they are more like Rijputs than Brdhmans, and that they were 
some low Aryan race, who were brought into close contact with the 
Rijputs, and that, not being allowed to intermarry with them, they 
acquired a pseudo-respectability by pretending that they were Brih- 
mans. This rank, however, is not conceded to them by other castes. 
They are a handsome race ; but they are very quarrelsome, being fre- 
quently engaged in boundary disputes with Rijputs, among whose 
villages their own are often situated. They are generally cultivators. 
Bhit (5,270) is the bard or genealogist caste. They were formerly 
employed to keep the family pedigrees of nobles, and to recite their 
deeds at festivals and funerals. They are now principally cultivators, 
and bear an indifferent character. Kathak (174) are probably an off- 
shoot of the last, who have betaken themselves to music and singing. 
They wear the Jando or sacred thread, and pretend to be Brihmans. 
Khetri (4,675) apparently originally came from the Panjib, and claim 
to be Rijputs ; but the latter refuse to eat with them. They con- 
sider themselves to be a little better than ordinary traders, because 
the Siraswat Brihmans take cooked food from their hands. Next 
come the other trading classes, with one or two exceptions, which 
are considered slightly lower: Agarwili (995), Agrihri (1,066), 
Baniyi (35,152), Bamawir (5,852), Gulwir (23), Jamanpiirf (1,804), 
Kamalkali (91), Kasandhan (35), Kath Baniyi (908), Mihilri (27), 
Mirwiri (237), Nauniyir (1,930), Rastogi (69), Sindiiriyi (1,620). 
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Rauniydr (6,126) ranks below the Kdyasths; Kasarwdni (1,465) o^^ ^.n 
equality with them. The Kdyasthor writer caste comes next — num- 
ber in 1872, 70,992. It is not known how or when this caste sprang 
up. They are not mentioned by Manu or his commentators, unless 
they are designated by the word Kardmd—^, name which signifies 
an origin they indignantly disclaim. They are much given to 
drinking, and most of them will eat meat ; many of the women 
can write, and some manage their own zamlnddris. The Kdyasths 
are feeling the advance of education severely. Formerly they had 
the monopoly of Government offices; but as all castes are now 
eligible, and the Kiyasth is either too proud or too lazy to work or 
go into trade, many have only the barest necessaries of life. The 
next in order of local esteem is the Gareri or shepherd class (16,855). 
They are probably an offshoot of the Godlds, but they do not 
intermarry with them. When an elder brother dies, the next in age 
marries the widow. They are generally ignorant, and often dis- 
honest. The Godli (526,683) is the herdsman class; most of them 
belong to the Gwalbdn division of the tribe. They have a bad char- 
acter for turbulence and dishonesty. Many are zaminddrs, or are 
employed in trade, and drop their caste title in order to be mistaken 
for Kdyasths. Gujar and Jit (458) claim to be Rdjputs, and are 
pastoral in their habits. The Halwdi (45,567), equivalent to the 
Bengali Maird, are sellers of sweetmeats. They and the Kandiis 
provide the only food the orthodox Hindu can eat with unwashen 
hands. The Kandds (99,292) are the class who prepare parched 
rice known as cAird, muri, or chird murki. Another of their occu- 
pations is building mud walls. They are also bricklayers, make 
up gunny-cloth into bags, dig and thatch. Among the purely 
agricultural castes which rank high, are the Barui (32,014), who 
monopolise the growing of the pdn plant. They are well to do, for 
though the initial expense of setting up a pdn boroj is great, the pro- 
fits are very large. Kaibartta (484) and Kdmkdr (95) are both agri- 
cultural castes. Koerfs (227,046) are the best spade-husbandmen in 
all Bengal. They are identical with the Kdchfs of the North-West- 
em Provinces, and are the chief cultivators of the poppy. They 
are hard-working, very quiet, and little given to litigation. Mr 
Magrath says he has known them raise four crops in one year fi-om 
the same land. Kurmis (142,303), though generally engaged in 
agriculture, make good soldiers, and were a good deal employed as 
such before the Mutiny. Mr Magrath does not agree with those 
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who suppose they are a low Aryan race. They have a form of 
marriage of their own, to which Brihmans are not admitted, and 
are polygamists. Mdlis (16,822) are employed as inoculators as 
well as gardeners. Ndgar (696) are cultivators. Sibhdrd (840) are 
only found in Jdli thdnd, in the north of the District Amanths or 
Amaths (31,014) are almost always employed in personal service : 
their origin is doubtful. The Sondr (34,720) is reckoned a pure caste 
in Behar. The Belddr (10,092) is a distinct caste : though frequently 
associated with Nilniyds, they do not intermarry. They are also 
called Khatwds. Next come the Dhdnuks (152,175). They are 
a servile class, and are supposed to have been originally archers. 
Hajjam or Ndpit (59,536) perform ceremonies at births, marriages, 
and deaths, and often acquire a good deal of influence in families. 

Kahdrs (32,225) are personal servants. They are of fair social 
rank, but are much prone to drink. There is nothing worthy of 
special mention in the Barhi (39,730), the carpenter ; Chippf (63), 
the cotton-printer; Darzi (22); Kdnsiri and Thatherd (6,805), 
brazier ; Kumhdr (48,030), the potter ; Laheri (6,643), lac-worker ; 
and Lohdr (57,341), the blacksmith. Patud (5,140) are weavers. 
They and the Jogis (2,402) make silk strings, on which they thread 
pearls and beads. Dhuniyd (217) are cotton - carders. Khatbf 
(40,047), also called Tirhutiyd, are a class of weavers from Tirhut 
proper — />., Madhubani and Darbhangah. The boating and fishing 
castes come next They comprise Bdnpars (143), Dhfmars (1,850), 
Gonrhf (3,625), Kent (52,977), Mdllds (i59,73o)> Mariydri (311), 
and Tiors (873). Next come the Darhi, of whom many are Musal- 
mins ; they are musicians and dancers : number, 3245. Gandharb 
(49) is the ordinary prostitute class. 

The castes lower than the above in local esteem are the following : 
Dhobi (45,197), washermen. Sunri (94,189), distillers of spirits. 
Teli (136,208), by origin oil-makers and oil-vendors; they are now 
largely engaged in trade and cultivation, and try to conceal their 
descent Benaudiya (2, 1 57) are weavers. They have come from the 
Upper Provinces, and for some reason are very much despised. 
Tint! (82,496) are also weavers. Tattama (29,460) are a much 
lower weaving class : they are often syces, labourers, &c. Mr Mag- 
rath states that the weaver in Behar holds a very much lower place 
in the social scale than in Bengal. The Deohdri (1,536) are found 
in Baherd thdnd. Niiniyd (69,242) are the makers of saltpetre, 
but during the rains they are employed as labourers. They are a 
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they are the only persons among the Hindus who will remove a 
dead body. The Dom is the public executioner in Behar, and 
families of them bear the title of JalMd in consequence.' A de- 
tailed account of the Maghyd Doms will be given in the account 
of Champdran, where the main body resides. Dosddh (296,107) 
is the ordinary labouring class of Behar. They have almost mono- 
polised the office of chauMddr^ and are one of the most useful 
classes in the country. Many of them, however, are either thieves 
or abettors of thieves. Cattle-stealing, burglary, and dakdlti are 
their favourite crimes; and the criminal returns show that they 
commit far more than their fair proportion of these offences. 
Gangauntis (5) are a tribe who live on didrds or chaurs^ which they 
bring into cultivation, as the sand becomes covered with mud. 
Hdri (439) is the scavenger class, more common in Lower 
Bengal. Mihtar (7,924) is the sweeper class. It includes the 
Bhangi, Held, and other minor sweeper castes. Musdhar (83,668) 
are supposed to be Thdnis by some authorities; and the latter 
reckon among their tribes one called Musdhar. They are good 
labourers and steady men, and much sought after by indigo-planters 
as labourers in the factories. They bum their dead, yet do not 
pretend to be Hindus. Pdsi (19,133), originally a great nation, 
famous for their skill in archery. Their chief occupation in 
Behar is the manufacture and sale of the fermented juice of the 
date and tdri palms. Rajwdrs (72) work as labourers, and some- 
times cultivate a little land for themselves. 

The Religious Divisions of the people are into Hindus, 
Muhammadans, Christians, and a variety of sects described in the 
Census Report as * Others.' As already stated, the population of 
Tirhut District is 4,384,706 souls; 2,191,764 males, and 2,192,942 
females. Of these, 1,931,333 males and 1,923,658 females are 
Hindus, who form 88 per cent, of the population. The Musalmdns 
are 528,605, or 12*0 per cent, of the whole population. The 
Christian community numbers 400 males and 316 females; total, 
716, or 'oi per cent of the whole population. The grand total is 
made up by 394 * Others.' The Collector states that there are no 
Jains, Buddhists, or members of the Brdhma Samdj. 

The MusalmAns, according to the Census Report of 1872, are 
528,605 in number, or 12-0 per cent, of the whole population; the 
proportion of males is 49*1. The Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
Munshf Abdul Rahim, says that Isldm is making little progress in 
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mt District, its converts being principally Hindus who have lost 
The real cause of these conversions b not so much belief 
^fhe Muhammadan faith, as some worldly motive; and their 
iberis falling ofiC There are no Wahdbfs or Far^zfs. 
Frban Population. — Town life has to some extent developed 
Tiihut There are twenty-six towns or collections of villages 
led as having a populatio.i of more than 5,000 inhabitants; 
of these contain over 20,000 but less than 50,000 souls. The 
Report of 1872 thus classifies the villages and towns. There 
8,007 villages containing less than 200 inhabitants ; 2,485 from 
to 500; 1,688 from 500 to 1,000; 883 from 1,000 to 2,000; 
I3 from 2^000 to 3,000 ; 53 from 3,000 to 4,000 ; 1 2 from 4,000 
5,000; 10 from 5,000 to 6,000 ; 1 1 from 6,000 to 10,000 ; 2 from 
[0^006 to 15,000 ; and 3 from 20,000 to 50,000. 
|l^.. The principal towns or village-unions are (i) Mahothf, (2) Bidh- 
feP^y (3) Singhrahi, (4) Bishanpur Narhan, (5) Bary^ur Rildar, (6) 
I^McJiamit, (7) Rapui Rimpur, (8) Sheohar, (9) Jdlf-khds, (10) AkanH 
^Dmni, (11) Madhepur, (12) Darbhangah, (13) Muzaffarpur, (14) 
^^JUjipar, (15) Ulganj, (16) Ruserd, (17) Sitdmarhi, (18) Kild Pdli, 



b 



(19) Basantpur, (20) Kantd Barachhl 



Except the six towns whose population and municipal revenue 
and cjEpenditure are given in the table on the next page, none of 
^ die above can strictly be called towns, being really aggregates of 
ninl villages. 
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Towns and Places of Interest. — The following list of places 
of historical interest has been drawn up by Subdivisions, from the 
Revenue Surveyor's Report, and from materials collected by myself. 

MuzAFFARPUR — SO Called from its founder, Muzaffar Khdn — lies 
in lat 26® 7' 23", and long. 85° 26' 23", on the south bank of the 
Little Gandak. It is the administrative headquarters of the District. 
In 1872 the population consisted of 38,223 persons, classified as 
follow: Hindus — ^males, 16,150; females, 11,170: total Hindus, 
27,320. Muhammadans — ^males, 5,462 ; females, 5,209 : total Mu- 
hammadans, 10,671. Christians — males, 114; females, 109: total 
Christians, 223. 'Others' — males, 3 ; females, 6. In the same year 
the municipal income was returned at ;;^2,2oo, i8s., and the ex- 
penditure at ;^i,399, 8s., the average taxation per head being 
IS. ij^d. There is a good collectorate and court-houses, a jail, a 
dispensary, and several schools, some of the best of which are sup> 
ported by the Behar Scientific Society and by the Dharma Samij. 
The town is clean, and the streets in many cases broad and well 
kept They run principally from east to west, the offices being at 
the west end. The houses of the Europeans are a good deal scat- 
tered in different parts of the town, some being near the jail, others 
near the cutcherries. The bdzdrs are large, and markets are held 
daily. There are roads to Hdjipur, Ldlganj, Rewi ghdt, Sohdnsf 
ghdt^ Motihiri, Sitimarhi and Nepdl, Pupri, Kamtaul, Darbhangah, 
Pdsd and Dalsinhsardi. A good deal of trade is carried on by the 
Little Gandak, which, if slightly improved, would admit of ^oo-maun/i 
boats coming up all the year round. Near the cutcherries is the 
lake or man^ which is simply an old bed of the river. To prevent 
the current coming in and cutting away the ground near the offices, 
an embankment was thrown across this lake towards Ddddpur. The 
river has not been able to force its way into the lake, but it has cut 
very deeply into the high bank, near the circuit-house ; and unless 
it changes its course, or protective works are erected, it will probably 
in time break through the strip of land which at present intervenes 
between it and the lake. There are two large temples, in the heart of 
the Mzdr, built by the side of a tank, with stone and brick steps leading 
to the water. One is dedicated to Rdma and Sitd, the other to Siva. 

Muzaffiurpur is not a very old town. The founder, Muzaffar Khin, 
was the dmti of Chakid Ndi. Many years before the Company's 
accession to the diwdni, he selected 75 bighds of land from the 
village of Sekandarpur on the north, Kanauli on the east, Sayyidpur 
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on the south, and Sarydganj on the west, and called the land after 
his own name. The name Muzafifarpur does not appear in the 
Settlement of 1790, and it was not till one Shankar Dat gave in- 
formation, that it was entered on the revenue-roll. In 181 7 it only 
contained 667 houses, of which 408 paid no rent, the total assess- 
ment amounting to ;^39, i8s. In 187 1 it suffered greatly from an 
inundation of the Little Gandak. 

RoHi^A is a small village on the Pilsi road, about six miles from 
Muzaffarpur, where a meld is held every July for seven Thursdays 
only. The tomb of a Muhammadan saint is visited by devotees, 
who place flowers and garlands on it No trade is carried on beyond 
what is due to the assembling of many people. 

At SaryA, eighteen miles to the south-west of Muzaffarpur, there 
is an indigo-factory on the banks of the Bayd, which is here crossed 
by the Chhaprd road on a fine three-arched bridge. A short distance 
from Saryd is a monolith called Bhim Sinh's Idthi^ or club, supporting 
a lion carved in stone. It consists of a plain cylinder about 24 feet 
high, on the top of which is a pedestal with the lion. The cylinder 
is in one piece, the height of the whole being about thirty feet. 
Its depth below ground is unknown, but it must be very great, as 
some persons once dug down several feet, and failed to reach the 
foundation. The stone is covered with names, many of them Eng- 
lish ; of these some date from 1793. Bdbu Rijendra Ldl Mitra says 
this was erected by Asoka in the third century before Christ, and that 
it has counterparts at Ghdzipur and Allahdbdd. It stands in the 
courtyard of a Brdhman's house, but no religious meetings take 
place here. Close at hand there is a well or deep excavation ; and 
the Brdhman who owns the land on which the stone stands afiirms 
that there is a large amount of treasure concealed beneath, and 
that this excavation was made to try and recover it. 

At BAsADHPATTf are the ruins of a large mud fort, which is of a 
similar character to other forts, of which mention will be made when 
treating of places in Darbhangah and Madhubani Subdivisions. It 
is thickly strewn with bricks like the rest, and is about five miles to 
the south of Saryd. 

BakhrA is a fairly large village, containing 3,372 persons, who are 
classified as follows: Hindus — males, 1,338; females, 7,408: 
total, 2,746. Muhammadans — males, 304; females, 322: total, 
626. Total population, 3,372. It is situated on the road from 
Muzaffarpur to Rewd ghdt^ about 22 miles from the former; and 
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it is also equidistant from the roads to Sdhibganj and to Motipur, 
which intersect the first-named road. It is the residence of a family 
of influential zamlnddrsy Rai Gildar Sahai, Rdi Kirtik Sahai, and Rdi 
Duigd Sahai, who are said by the Revenue Surveyor to be the 
descendants of the sadr kanungos of Behar. Bakhrd, besides the 
usual bdzdr, has a saltpetre go>down, a distillery, and an outpost 
subordinate to Pdni thdnd. There is a middle-class English school, 
to which the zaminddrs used to contribute, and a Government 
middle-class vernacular school. There are five temples and two 
mosques, but these are of no great importance. 

PArt} KhAs, according to the Census of 1872, has a population of 
3,522 persons, thus classified : Hindus — males, 1,289; f^ni^les, 1,296: 
total Hindus, 2,585. Muhammadans — males, 458; females, 479: 
total Muhammadans, 937. This village is situated about twenty 
miles to the west of Muzaffarpur, and midway between the Sdhib- 
ganj and the Motfpur roads. It is the thdnd station of KamauL 
There is a middle-class vernacular school here, which was started in 
1869, chiefly by the exertions of Bdbu Righilnandan Prasad, who 
subscribed liberally to it, and provided a schoolhouse till one could 
be built 

Basantpur is a large village, a little to the north of Pdni out- 
post It contains, according to the Census of 1872, 5,130 persons 
thus classified: Hindus — males, 2,373; females, 2,408: total Hin- 
dus, 4,781. Muhammadans — males, 172; females, 177: total Mu- 
hammadans, 349. It is situated close to the main road which leads 
from Ldlganj to Sdhibganj, and also to Rewd ghdt Although so 
large a village, there was no school in it in 187 1. The Kewalpurd 
outwork of the Saryd indigo-factory is situated a little to the north 
of Basantpur. 

SAhibganj is situated on the river Bayd, thirty miles to the north- 
west of Muzafiarpur. There are roads to Motihdri, Motipur, and 
Lilganj. The bdzdrs are very large, oil-seeds, wheat-pulses, and salt 
being the principal articles of trade. They are largely exported down 
the Gandak, which is about four miles distant, and affords rapid com- 
munication with Patnd and other places. The indigo-factory of Kar- 
naul is a little to the south of the bdzdr. There are two pdthsdlds. 
The only ncianufacture of any merit is that of shoes, which are ex- 
ported in considerable quantities. 

Kantai is situated about eight miles from Muzaffarpur on the 
Motihiri road The Kantai indigo-factory lies within the limits of 
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temaies, 975 : tocil Hindus^ i.^^co. Muhammadans — mix2ies». i6t ; 
ftanales^ 141 : total M^hammadaas.. 50^2. There is a irenr small 
Jozar. The :mma is smaced on rte nuns of an oid mod obct strewn 
with bricks^ ccwards die west ot die vulage. This fibrt covers about 
sucr? n^kas of land : die walls an; about thirty ^!ec hi^h« and tile 
iaterzor is pardy cultivaced There is a local le^^end that it was boilt 
Raja Chami^ who, wiien ^in^ oo Dacbiiao^^ah, ^i& his feunzly 
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that if they heard that his flag in that place had fallen down, they 
might know he was dead. One of his enemies, a Kurmi, tore it down, 
and the news coming to Katrd, the Rdji's family immediately made 
a funeral pile and threw themselves on it There are roads to Kam- 
taul, and to Pattedsh^ for Muzaffarpur. 

MADHUBANf, situated in latitude 26** 21', and longitude 86** 7', 
about sixteen miles north-east of Darbhangah, is the headquarters of 
the Subdivision of the same name, opened in February 1866. As 
the Municipal Register could not be obtained among the Census 
records, I am unable to give the population. The town runs north 
and south, the one principal thoroughfare being in that direction. 
The bdzdrs are fairly large, and markets are held daily ; grain of every 
description, vegetables, and cloth being the principal articles of sale. 
At the north of the town there is a large masonry house, the residence 
of the persons known as the Madhubani Bibus, Bdbu Girdhiri Sinh 
and Bdbu Durgd Dat Sinh, sons of Kirat Sinh, the uncle of the last 
Darbhangah Rdjd, and the third son of Rdji Madhu Sinh. They 
hold several villages m pargand]zbdx as maintenance from the Dar- 
bhangah Riji. In 1870 the municipal revenue was ;^38o, i6s., and 
the expenditure the same. The town is situated on one of the main 
roads from the south of the District to Nepdl, and communications 
are good. It has a dispensary and hospital, situated to the south 
of the town, near the subdivisional headquarters. 

BhawArah, situated about half a mile to the south of Madhubanf, 
is a large village, and the site of a thdnd; the population in 1872 was 
returned at 2,804. The village itself belongs to pargand Gopdlpur, 
but it is situated within the limits of pargand Hdtf. The bdzdrs are 
large and well stocked. To the south are pointed out the remains of 
a fort or garhy which has at one time had brick walls. The whole is 
now in ruins, and there is nothing in its appearance to distinguish it 
externally from an ordinary tank. It is said to have been built by 
Righu Sinh, one of the early members of the Darbhangah family, 
who resided here till about 1762, when Pratip Sinh removed his 
household to Darbhangah. There are no temples of any importance 
or interest in this place ; but a mosque, now in ruins, with only a 
front wall and six arched doors remaining, is pointed out as having 
been built by Ali-ud-din, the governor of Bengal in the time of 
Akbar. 

At KHAjAULf, on the river Dhaurf, about twelve miles north-east 
from Madhubani, there is a thdnd. The bdzdr is very small. A 
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market is hdd on Mondays and Fridays^ at which grain and doth 
are the prindpal artides sold. It is on the old road from Jainagar 
to Mirzdpur. 

BERAUTPi^Ry in the Khajaulf thdnd, has a gark or fort whidi covers 
an area of about two-thirds of an acre. There are traces of walls, 
rooms, and of an idol of Mahddeo, represented by a cylindrical pillar 
standing in a hollowed-out recess. The fort is said to have been 
built by Sijd Beraut, whose date is placed about the time of the 
Mahibhirat The Teh's or oilmen of the place claim him as one of 
their caste, on the ground that the pillar alluded to was intended to 
represent an oil-mill, and to be an emblem of his caste. The Br^- 
mans, however, stoutly oppose this theory. 

SaurAth, a small village eight miles west of Madhubanf, is famous 
for the large meld which takes place there annually in June or July, 
when enormous numbers of Brihmans assemble to settle their chil- 
dren's marriages. This meld has already been noticed in the account 
of the Tirhutiyi Brdhmans (p. 42). There is a temple of Mahideo, 
built thirty years ago by the Darbhangah Eijd. It is a plain brick 
building, covered with stucco, and much in want of repair. Close by 
is a large tank, with brick steps down to the water-edge, the whole 
place being shaded by a fine mango-grove, under which people buy 
and sell during the meld. At other times the place is quite deserted 

JhanjhArpur is situated in latitude 26° 16', and longitude 86® 19', 
about fourteen miles south-east of Madhubani, and one and a half 
from the east bank of the Little Balin. It is a small village, but has 
two bdzdrs, one called Pratipganj, from Pratip Sinh, and the other 
Sriganj, from Madhu Sinh's sister-in-law. The place is noteworthy 
from the fact that all the children of the Mahdrdjd of Darbhangah 
are bom there, and not at Darbhangah. It seems that many of the 
Darbhangah family had died childless, and that Pratip Sinh, alarmed 
at this, consulted a mohant called Sheo Ratan Gfr, who hved at the 
village of Mumam not far off. The mohanty proceeding to Jhanjh^- 
pur, burnt a lock of his hair, and said that whoever dwelt there would 
have male issue. Pratip immediately commenced to build a house 
on the spot ; but, unfortunately for the mohanfs prediction, he died 
without issue, before the house was finished. Madhii Sinh, his 
brother, however, completed it and sometimes stayed there. The 
village formerly belonged to a family of Eijputs, but as the Mahirdni 
when pregnant always resided there, Mahdriji Chatar Sinh bought it 
from them. There is a frequented temple of Rakatmild. The vil- 
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lage is &mous for its brass utensils, particularly its pdnbattd (box for 
holding betel-leaf) and gangdjoii (water-pot). The market is large 
and well supplied with grain; and now that roads have been con- 
structed from Jhanjhirpur to Hyi ghdt, Madhubanf, Nardyi, and 
other places, this trade will probably increase. The main road from 
Darbhangah to Pumiah also passes close by. Population, 3,940 — 
thus classified : Hindus, 3,678, and Muhammadans, 262. 

MAdhepur is situated in latitude 26° 10', and longitude 86° 25', 
at the junction of the roads from Barhampur, Harsinhpur, Gopilpur 
ghdi, and Darbhangah. Population in 1872, 7,301 — thus classified : 
Hindus, 5,580; Muhammadans, 1,721. There is a thdnd here, 
and a good bdzdr. The meaning of the word mddhepur is said 
to be 'centre city,' from the idea that it was the centre of the 
ancient Maithili. Ramdpat Sinh, the fourth son of Madhu Sinh, 
obtained pargand Pachi for his maintenance, and took up his abode 
in this village ; since then it has been a place of some importance. 
The Nawddi indigo-factory is in the immediate neighbourhood. As 
Mddhepur is most favoiurably situated for traffic from all parts of 
Tirhut and Pumiah, it is not improbable that it may become a large 
trade-centre. 

BAsDEOPUR. — ^This village of pargand Bhaur lies about ten miles 
to the east of Madhubanf. Its old name was Sankarpur, which 
was first changed to Sankarpur Gandhwdr, and then to the present 
name. The traditional explanation of these changes is told as 
follows : There were two brothers — one called Gandh, the other 
Bhaur — ^both exceedingly powerful Though nominally subject to 
the Rdji of Tirhut, each acquired a large zaminddri. The lands 
owned by Gandh lay to the east of the Tiljiigd, and those owned 
by Bhaur to the south of the Kardi. The Eiji tried hard to get 
rid of them, but was unsuccessfiil, imtil he induced two strangers to 
kill them by promises of large rewards. The strangers, after killing 
them, obtained each the estate of the man whom he slew. The 
slayer of Gandh and his descendants thus acquired the name of 
Gandhmariyd (Gandh-killing), and the family of the slayer of Bhaur 
the name of Bhaursariyd (Bhaur -subduing). The latter lived at 
Singhiyd in pargand Chak Manf, close to the KariL The former 
lived in Sankarpur, which then became Sankarpur Gandhwir, 
and was ultimately annexed to the Darbhangah Rdj. When Ma- 
hirdjd Chhatar Sinh of Darbhangah married Mahirdni Chhatar- 
patiy this village was given to her as a dowry, and on her death 
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she gave it to her second son Bisdeo Sinh. On the death of 
Chhatar Sinh his eldest son, Kiidar Sinh, succeeded to the Kij, and 
pargand Jarail was made over to Bisdeo Sinh for his maintenance ; 
but as he claimed half of the Rij, and contested Ktidar Sinh's 
right, he refused to compromise himself by accepting Jarail, and 
went to Sankarpur Gandhwdr, his mother's gift, and lived there. 
He erected temples and dug several tanks, in which he built brick 
stairs, and so the village took his name. 

MirzApur is a village about eight miles to the north-east of Mad- 
hubanf, with which it is connected by two roads ; the one direct, 
but impassable during the rains, the other round by Belwird factory. 
There is a fairly large bdzdr^ a good deal of grain being brought from 
the Nep£l TariL A mohant resides here in a large brick building. 
The Kamli flows past the village, and the Kewin indigo-factory is 
situated about a mile to the north-east Twelve miles to the north- 
east of Mirzdpur, and close to the cross-country track to Lokdhd 
outpost, are some ruins known as Rijd BaFs garh. They are situ- 
ated near the village of Balrdjpur in pargand Jabdi, and are of a 
rectangular shape, the sides being about 400 and 200 yards long. 
The remains of bastions can still be traced, but they have fallen 
down into the surrounding ditch. The inside is overgrown with 
scrub jungle, in which bricks of an unusual size are strewn. Who 
built it, or when it was built, is unknown ; all that the people say is, 
that it is very old, and that it was Kiji Bal's garh or fort. 

At Pandaul, seven miles south of Madhubani, on the Darbhangah 
road, is situated the factory of the same name, which has the largest 
cultivation of indigo in Tirhut There are also the remains of a 
sugar-factory by the side of one of those large tanks so common in 
the east of Tirhut, which tradition ascribes to Kijd Sheo Sinh, one 
of the ancient princes. 

Jainagar — population, 2,665 — situated a few miles south of the 
Nepil frontier, and a little to the east of the river Kamli — possesses 
the remains of a mud fort now in ruins. It is surrounded by a moat, 
and the remains of several turrets on each of its four sides are still 
visible. There is a tradition that a Muhammadan general selected 
this place as a situation for a fort to resist the incursions of the hill 
tribes, but finding a dead body in the ground, he considered the 
spot unlucky, and abandoned it. It is probably one of the line of 
forts which Ali-ud-dfn, Governor of Bengal, constructed about 1573, 
from Kdmriip in Assam to Bettii, to resist the inroads of the hill 
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tribes. Near the fort is an encampment made by the English 
during the Nepdlese war. At Jainagar there was an indigo and 
sugar factory, but it has been shut up for some time. The new 
Court of Wards road, which runs vi& Nariyi to Darbhangah, places 
Jainagar in easy communication with all parts of the District The 
old road ran vi& Mirzdpur and Pandaul. 

Close to Jainagar is a place called SilAnAth, situated on the 
banks of the Kamld. Its population is 2,520. Here every March 
or April a fair is held for about fifteen da)rs, attended by 15,000 
people, principally from the Tardi. Live-stock and grain are the 
principal articles of commerce, the best breeds of cattle in Tirhut 
being met with here. From the Nepil hills are brought iron ores, 
hatchets, tejpdt^ and musk. The fair, doubtless, had its origin in 
large bodies of pilgrims coming to visit a temple of Mahideo, which 
stood here ; but the river KamM has changed its course, and washed 
the temple away, and now no traces of it remain. 

Karraul^ about twelve miles north firom Darbhangah^ on the 
Jainagar road, contains 2,440 persons, thus classified : Hindus, 
2,060; Muhammadans, 378; Christians, 2. The Hindus consist 
principally of Jogf Brdhmans, who rank next to Soti Brdhmans in the 
Maithil tribe. The place is famous for the weaving of k&kti cloth, 
which is of good and firm texture, and is largely bought by the Ne- 
pdlfs. It is also celebrated firom the fact that one of its tolas, Hus- 
dinfpur, contains the temple of Kapileswar Mahideo. One of the 
ancient sages, Kapil Munf, is said to have lived in the village, and to 
have built a temple, in which he placed an image of Siva. A fair is 
annually held in January or February, when cloth, brass vessels, and 
grain are sold. The old stream of the Kamld flows close by, and 
there are many tanks in which the mokhdnd fruit is produced. 

BARHAMPtiR is situated in pargand Alipur, near the west branch 
of the Balin. It is on the new road fi'om Jhanjhdrpur to Nariy^ 
which has been made by the Darbangah Sij, in order to open up 
its extensive estates in this pargand. There is a cutcherry occupied 
by a tahsilddr of the Rij. The Baldn is a hill-stream which rises 
rapidly and falls equally fast Another road leads to Ruserd, joining 
the old Ruserd road at Mddhepur. 

Darbhangah, the largest and most populous town in Tirhut, is 
situated in north latitude 26® 10' 2", and 85'' 56' 39" east longitude, 
on the left or east bank of the Little Bdghmati, along which it runs 
north and south for five or six miles. Its population was returned 
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at 47,450 in the Census of 1872, thus classified: Hindus — 
males, 16,941 ; females, 16,595 : total Hindus, 33,536. Muhamma- 
dans — males, 6,617; females, 7,230: total Muhammadans, 13,847. 
Christians — males, 45; females, 22: total Christians, 67. The 
gross municipal income in 1872 was stated to be ;f 1,490, 14s. ; the 
gross expenditure, ;^ 1,444, 8s.; and the average rate of taxation per 
head, 7 )^d. The subdivisional headquarters, which were removed 
here in 1865, are situated in the extreme north of the town, close to 
the Muzaffarpur and Pumiah road. Since January 1875, Darbhangah 
has been the civil station of the new District of the same name. 

Darbhangah has been the residence of the Mahdrdjds of Dar- 
bhangah since 1762. The present palace and grounds occupy 55 
acres, but they are a good deal overlooked by houses in the neigh- 
bouring bdzdr. There is a first-class dispensary, kept up by the 
Darbhangah estate, as well as an Anglo-vernacular schooL Both 
are located in good buildings, and in good situations. One of 
the principal features in Darbhangah is the number of very large 
tanks which are situated within the town. The names of the 
largest are Gangi Sdgar; Dighf, Harihf, and Lakshmi Sigar. The 
three first are situated in a line, with a drive passing firom one 
to the other, and their united length is 6,000 feet ; Hardhi being 
1,600 feet long, 1,000 feet broad; Dighi, 2,400 feet long, 1,200 broad; 
and Gangi Sigar, 2,000 feet long, and 1,000 feet broad. Darbhangah 
was originally a Muhammadan town. According to some authori- 
ties, the name is derived from one Darbhangf Khdn, the founder ; 
while others say the word is a corruption of Dar-i Bangaly or ' door 
of Bengal,' alluding to the fact that it was a Musalmdn canton- 
ment It has even been conjectured that the large tanks already 
referred to were dug to make raised ground for the soldiers' houses. 
The whole country around the town becomes a swamp during the 
rains, being subject to inundations from the Kamli and Little Bdgh- 
mati ; and the want of high ground has caused some difficulty in 
finding a suitable site for the new civil station. The bdzdrs are 
large, and markets are held daily. A fine new bdzdr is being con- 
structed between the hospital and one of the entrances to the Mahd- 
rijd's gardens. The thoroughfares are, with only two exceptions, 
narrow and confined. A good deal of trade is carried on, and the 
communications by road are good in all directions to Nepdl, Pur- 
niah, Muzaffarpur, Tdjpur, Nigarbasti, and Baherd. Boats of 2,000 
maunds can come up the Little Bdghmati durmg the rains. The 
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hdd. It was the original headquarters of the Darbhangah Subdi- 
vision, which was constituted in 1845 \ ^^^ owing to its unhealthy 
and inconvenient situation, the offices were removed in 1865 to Dar- 
bhangah. There is nothing especially worth noticing in this place. 
Roads run to Ruserd, Hiti, Midhepur, and Harsinhpur. At Benipur, 
two miles distant on the Singhiyd road, is a small told^ and an out- 
work of Pandaul indigo-factory. 

HATf is a small village on the west bank of the Old Kamli, 
connected by an old bridge with the village of Uchti on the 
opposite side. The bdzdrs are small. About a mile to the north 
is an indigo-factory, called after the former village; and near it 
are the remains of an old sugar-factory. The surrounding country 
is low, and chiefly devoted to rice-cultivation. Hdti was an import- 
ant relief-centre during the famine operations of 1874. 

At SiNGHivA, eight miles further south, on the Ruserd road, there 
is an outpost subordinate to the thdnd at Baherd. The village and 
bdzdr are small ; another road made in 1874 runs to Himi factory. 
After crossing the Karii at Rij ghdi, two miles south, we come 
upon the fort of Mangal, two miles south of the river. This is a 
large enclosure, about i}^ mile in circumference, surrounded by 
what are now mud walls, 30 or 40 feet high, and by a deep ditch. 
The interior is under cultivation; but the ground is strewn with 
large bricks, varying from i ^ to 2 feet in length, showing that there 
must have been considerable buildings inside. Little, or in fact 
nothing, is known about the history of this fort. There is a tradition 
that Eiji Bal, whose stronghold has already been mentioned (p. 58), 
came down to this fort and destroyed Rijd Mangal, after having 
blown down the gates. Just under the eastern rampart are the 
indigo-vats of the Mangal Garh outwork of the Daulatpur factory. 
The road from Hitf to Ruser^ and also the road to Rij ghdt on 
the Tiljiigd, pass through this village. 

At Kamtaul, about fifteen miles north-north-west of Darbhangah, 
there is an indigo-factory, and the remains of a sugar-factory. The 
village is situated near the west bank of the Little Bdghmati in 
pargand Bharwdrd. A market is held twice a-week. Roads from 
Darbhangah to Sftimarhi pass through it, as well as roads to the 
frontier and to Simri. A considerable portion of the trade with 
Nepdl passes by this route. 

AHivARf, a village containing 2,106 inhabitants, is situated a little 
to the south-east of Kamtaul, close to the Harldkd and Simri road. 
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Here every March a purely religious gathering, called Ahalydsthin 
or Singheswarsthdn, is held, no trade or business being transacted. 
It lasts for a whole day, and is attended by about 10,000 people, 
who first cleanse themselves in the holy waters of the Kimd, or 
reservoir of Deokalf in pargand Tirsat, and then come barefoot 
to see the footprint of Siti, imprinted on a flat stone, and covered 
over by a temple called the Ahalyisthin. The story runs that in 
this place was the shrine of Gautam Rishi, whose wife Ahalyi 
was remarkable for her beauty. The sage was accustomed to rise 
early and bathe in the Ganges, fifty miles distant One morning 
when he had gone off much sooner than usual, Indra, king of the 
gods, assuming Gautam's appearance and manner, told Ahalyd that 
it was still early, and that he would not start till later. Ahalyi ad- 
mitted him, unconscious of the deception practised on her. When 
the sage returned, he cursed them both. Ahalyd became a stone, 
in which shape she remained for a thousand years, until Rima on 
his way to Janakpur touched the stone, when she forthwith went 
to heaven. There is also in this village a handsome ihdMrbdri, or 
temple, which from its size and height is visible from several miles. 
It was built and is still maintained by the Darbhangah Rdj. 

MAlInagar, situated on the north bank of the Little Gandak, 
opposite the Piisd estate, is the residence of Bdbu Nandfpat Sinh, 
Rdi Bahidur, who obtained that title for his loyalty during the 
Mutiny. A meld takes place in this village on the ist of April, and 
lasts till the 5th. It is attended by firom 2,000 to 4,000 persons, 
and is partly religious, partly commercial. Here is a temple of 
Mahideo, the foundation of which was laid in 1841, and the building 
was completed in three years. It was then determined to hold a 
meld in honour of Rima, to be called Rimndmi. The founder was 
a man who was originally a poor baniya, but as he prospered, his 
gurus advised him to found this temple. His descendant, Rii 
Nandipat, has the right of selecting the priest, who is not paid a 
fixed sum, but receives rice and vegetables {sidhd) daily, besides 
all offerings to the idol. This place is on the main road from Piisd 
to Darbhangah, the river being crossed at Piisd ghdt, 

RuserA, situated on the east bank of the Little Gandak, in 
latitude 25° 45', and longitude 86° 4', contains 9,441 inhabit- 
ants, thus classified : Hindus — males, 4,483 ; females, 4,685 : total, 
9,168. Muhammadans — males, 130 ; females, 139 : total, 269. 
Christian — males, i ; females, 3 : total, 4. The municipal income, 
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according to the Census Report of 1872, was ;f 329, 4s.; the ex- 
penditure, £^2\i^ 1 8s.; and the average municipal tax per head of 
population, 8^d. Here is a thdnd^ a distillery, and perhaps the 
most considerable bdzdr in Tirhut: a very large trade is carried 
on in grain, oil-seeds, saltpetre, cloth, and other articles. There are 
several Bengali merchants who trade largely in ghi. An aided Eng- 
lish school was established in 1870. Roads run to Dalsinhsar^, 
Nigarbastf, Tdjpur, Baherd vi& Hathauri, Baherd vi& Hdti, and to 
Rij ghdt on the Tiljiigd. Formerly, there was direct water com- 
munication with Darbhangah all the year round, vi& the Bdghmati 
and the Little Bdghmati ; of late years, however, owing to the change 
of coiu^e of the Bighmati, and its diversion into the Kardi at 
Hyd ghdt^ the old channel is fast closing up. 

NAcARBASTf, on the eastern bank of the Little Gandak, 20 miles 
south of Darbhangah, in latitude 25° 52', and longitude 85"^ 52', is a 
station on the temporary railway, where it crosses the Little Gandak. 
There is a thdnd and a school supported by the Darbhangah estate. 
Roads run to Mdlinagar, to Bildspur for Darbhangah, and to Ruserd 
vi& Jitwdrpur indigo-factory, which is on the opposite bank of the 
river. The Bilispur road is to be extended to the Ganges. There 
is a bdzdr ^ and a market is held twice a-week. 

TAjPUR, situated in latitude 25** 52', and longitude 85** 43', on 
the Dalsinhsardi road, 24 miles from Muzaffarpur, contains 1,211 
inhabitants, consisting of 785 Hindus and 425 Muhammadans. It 
is the headquarters of the Subdivision of the same name, and has a 
dispensary, a school, a distillery, and also a tnunsifs court Tdjpur is 
a very small place, and is principally inhabited by the court officials, 
mukhtdrs, &c. Besides the road to Ptisd already mentioned, there 
are roads to Jitw^ur, Mahwi thdnd, and Hazrat Jandah^ The 
river Baldn, which flows out of the Jamwdri, passes the village on the 
west. 

The Government Estate at PiJsA is made up of two villages, 
Mdlinagar and Bakhtiirpur, the former being situated to the north of 
the Little Gandak mpargand Kasm^ the latter on the south bank in 
pargand Saressd. The lands on the south bank are in the shape of 
an irregular triangle, two sides being represented by the Gandak 
(which here takes a V shape) and the base by the boundary which 
runs from the one arm to the other. The records in the Tirhut Col- 
lectorate show that the village on the south side of the river was 
acquired by Government in 1796, on a mukarrari lease, from the 
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tndliks of Lodipur Piisd, Chand Marf and Despur, who bound 
themselves and their heirs to give up all interest in the lands, 
except the right of receiving the first year's rental In 1798, it was 
discovered that there were other waste lands appertaining to this 
village, which had always been taken by the revenue fanner, and by 
old custom could not be separated from it They were therefore 
assigned to the Government without any additional rent. The 
village of Mdlinagar formed part of the milkiyat of the Darbhangah 
Rdj, and in 1798 was held by one R4ji Rdjballabh. Government 
entered into negotiations to lease the lands \ but before these were 
completed, the farmer died, his jdgir was resumed as invalid, and the 
village made over to the Superintendent of the Stud for breeding 
purposes, at a fixed rental of Rs. 1,500 per annum. 

At present the estate is thus made up : Area of Stud-depot, 1,206 ac. 
7 r. 38 p. ; of Bakhtiirpur village, 1,1 16 ac. 7 r. 8 p.; and of Mdlina- 
gar, 2,195 ac. 2 r. 32 p.: ^^^ ^^ 4>528 ac. i r. 38 p. When these 
two villages came into Government hands at the end of last cen- 
tury, the area was considerably larger than at present, and a good 
deal of land has been lost through the encroachments of the neigh- 
bouring proprietors. From a representation made in 1846 by the 
Superintendent of the Stud to the Survey authorities, it would appear 
that, in 1799, Government took from the Mah^dji of Darbhangah a 
lease of 3,500 bighds in Mdlinagar. The area of Bakhtiirpur was then 
2,500 bighds. According to the survey in 1846, Milinagar was found to 
contain only 2,5 15 bighds, and Bakhtiirpur, 1,278 bighds, so that there 
had been a loss altogether of 2,707 bighds. It would also seem that 
in 1 8 16 there was a dispute between the mdliks of Milinagar, Sayyid- 
pur and Tukri regarding the boundaries of their estates. The Judge 
of Tirhut went to the spot, and adjudged the disputed lands to the 
mdliks of Sayyidpur and Tukri. It is more than probable that these 
lands formed part of the 2,707 bighds ; but as the stud authorities 
took no action, when they might have disputed the decision, nothing 
has ever been done in answer to their subsequent representations. 

All stud operations were closed in 1872, and various proposals 
were made with regard to the estate ; but it was ultimately deter- 
mined to establish a model farm. The soil is of the first quality, and 
the situation good, water-carriage and large markets being within easy 
reach. Mr Paterson was placed in charge early in 1875. ^'^ the 
depot lands, 522 bighds are fit for tobacco-cultivation, and 723 big- 
hds for paddy. The most important experiment is that of investigating 
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whether the garpd dhdn of Dacca can be made to grow in high lands in 
Tirhut, as it does in Lower Bengal. The rayats in the neighbourhood 
are said to take a great interest in this experiment, and should it suc- 
ceed, they say they will plant the rice instead of Indian com on their 
high lands. Fifty bighds have been set aside for poppy-cultivation. 
Another project is to teach the Tirhut rayats to grow and prepare 
safflower-dye according to the Bengal method. Safflower-dye of 
good quality fetches about Rs. 20 per maund; and a Hghd produces 
from 25 to 30 sers^ in addition to 5 or 6 maunds of oil-seed, which 
sells at Rs. 4 per maund. The people in Tirhut pick the flower, 
pound it in a dhenkiy and make it into cakes, which do not fetch a 
high price owing to the dye being pounded out The Bengal process 
is simple and easily learned. It is proposed also to plant cofifee-plants 
under the trees, so that about 40 bighds of land may be utilised. 

The grounds at Piisd have been extremely well laid out There 
is a great deal of timber scattered about the estate, and some of the 
avenues have been planted with sissii trees, of which there are 1,068. 
Some of the oldest are worth Rs. 50 each — four are said to be worth 
Rs. 90. There are also 6 mahogany-trees, and 113 teak-trees which 
have not yet reached their full growth. There are about 600 babuls 
— most of them fit for use. The bamboos are also very valuable ; 
there are 2,260 clumps, the average number in each clump is 25, and 
the average price per 100 is Rs. 12. 

The receipts from the model farm for the year 1873-74 were as 
follow : — Mdlinagar land rents, Rs. 3,086 i 7 ; gold rents, Rs. 20 o o ; 
tdr and date tree rents, Rs. 25 2 o; mango-trees, Rs. 17 6 6; 
fisheries, Rs. 21 7 o; bditd for sikkd rupee, Rs. 196 14 o; Com- 
pany's bdttdj Rs. 210 7 o : total receipts, Rs. 3,577 6 i. Bakhtiirpur 
land rents, Rs. 1,485 8 3 ; tdr and date trees, Rs. 11 14 o ; mango- 
trees, Rs. 269; fisheries, Rs. 220; bdttd for sikkd rupees, Rs, 
93 14 o ; Company's bdttdj Rs. 98 11 10^ : total, Rs. 1,694 8 10^. 
Grand total of receipts, Rs. 5,271, or ^^527. 

At DHiJLf, on the banks of the Jamwiri, which here leaves the 
Little Gandak, there is an indigo-factory. 

Dalsinh-sarAi, situated in latitude 25° 40', and longitude 85** 52', 
on the road from Tijpur to Bijitpur, has a tlidnd and a distillery. 
The indigo-factory of Dalsinh-sarii is situated at Keotsi, a little dis- 
tance off. The river Baldn and the temporary Darbhangah railway 
pass this village ; the bdzdr is small. A munsif iormtily sat here, but 
the court has been removed to Tdjpur. 
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BiSHANPUR Narhan KhAs, Situated about half a mile from the 
western bank of the Little Gandak, is the residence of Bibu Par- 
meshf Prasid Ndrdyan, a Bhuinhar Brdhman, and a relative, it is 
said, of the Mahdr^'i of Ben^es. His large brick house is situated 
to the east of the village, in which he helps to support an aided 
school at an expense of Rs. 1 50 per tnensrm. He has also built a 
bungalow for it, which cost about Rs. 2,000. A road nms to Dalsinh- 
sardi and Ruserd. The population is 5,266, thus classified : Hindus 
— males, 2,612; females, 2,579: total, 5,191. Muhammadans — males, 
92 ; females, 80 : total, 172. Christians — males, 3. There is here a 
stone temple dedicated to Siva, built by the above-mentioned Bdbu ; 
and also three small temples. Two meids are held — one in the month 
of Aswin, the other in Chaitra — to which merchants come from Patnd, 
Muzaffarpur, and Bdrh. 

Sarmast/pur is situated on the south bank of the Little Gandak, 
about two miles west of Ndgarbastf, on the road from Tdjpur to 
Ruserd. It extends a short distance along the banks of the river, 
by which a very large trade is carried on in rice, oil-seeds, pulses, 
saltpetre, and piece goods. So far as trade with Bengal is con- 
cerned, Sarmastfpur occupies the fifth place among Tirhut etitrepdts, 

SfrAMARHf is situated on the west bank of the river Lakhanddi, in 
latitude 26° 35', and longitude 85° 32'. The population was returned 
in 1872 at 5,496 persons, thus classified: Hindus — males, 2,613; 
females, 1,843: total, 4,456. Muhammadans — males, 587; females, 
451 : total, 1,038. Christians — males, i ; females, o : total, i. Others 
— males, i; females, o: total, i. In 1872 the municipal income was 
stated to be ^90, i8s. ; the expenditure, ^^54; and the average taxa- 
tion per head, 3^d. This town is the headquarters of the Sftdmarhi 
Subdivision, established in July 1865, and possesses a good dispen- 
sary and school There is also a distillery and a munsifi^ which was 
formerly stationed at Koeli. The bdzdr is fairly large, and markets 
are held daily, the principal articles of trade being oil-seeds, rice, 
hides, and Nepil produce, which are exported in large quantities to 
Patni; among others by Bengali merchants, who own four large golds. 
Sakkwd wood is also floated down the river in the rains. There 
are roads to the frontier, to Darbhangah, and to Muzaffarpur. The 
principal manufactures are those of saltpetre and the jando or sacred 
thread, worn by Brdhmans and others. This latter is said to be fine 
and very strong. A large fair takes place in the month of Chaitra, the 
principal day being the 9th of the Sukal Pakhsh, commonly called the 
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Rdmndmi, the day on which Rdma is said to have been bom in Oudh. 
The meld begins four or five days before, and lasts for a fortnight, 
being attended by people from very great distances. All kinds of 
goods are sold, Sewin pottery being the most noteworthy. A few 
elephants and horses are sold ; but the fair is principally famous for 
the large number of bullocks which are bought, Sftimarhi bullocks 
being supposed to be an especially good breed. It was at Sitimarhi 
that Rijd Janak, when ploughing his field, drove his ploughshare 
into an earthen pot. Out of this sprang up the lovely Jinaki or Siti, 
whose life is described in the Rdmdyana. The tank where she is said 
to have arisen is still pointed out ; but the honour is also claimed by 
another place, Panaurd. Nine temples, five of which are in the same 
compound as that of Siti, are dedicated to Siti, Hanumdn, Siva, and 
Dihf. There is a wooden bridge over the Lakhandii, built by Riidra 
Prasdd of Ndnpur Koeli. 

Sheohar is a small village sixteen miles to the south-west of Siti- 
marhi, and three miles north-west of the Bdghmati river. It contains 
5,051 persons, thus classified: Hindus — males, 2,305; females, 2,101 : 
total, 4,406. Muhammadans — males, 342 ; females, 296 : total, 638. 
Christians — males, 5 ; females, 2 : total, 7. This village is the resi- 
dence of the Rdji of Sheohar, a relative of the Mahdrdjd of Bettii, 
who succeeded to his estate in 1873, after it had been in charge of 
the Court of Wards for some time. All the temples in the village 
were erected at his expense, the aggregate cost being probably a Idkh 
of rupees. There are roads to Belsand, Bhairaghnia on the frontier, 
and Sitimarhi. Markets are held twice a-week. 

PanaurA, three miles south-west of Sitimarhi, also puts in a claim 
to the honour of being Siti's birthplace. There is a large mud figure 
here about fifty feet long, on the head of which stands a second 
figure with two heads. This is supposed to be a representation of 
the conflict between Hanumin and Rivana. The mohant^ in whose 
compound it is, has it done up every year and whitewashed. The 
village contains 2,718 persons — namely: Hindus — males, 1,244; ^^ 
males, 1,259: total, 2,503. Muhammadans — males, no; females, 
105 : total, 215. 

At DEOKALf, a village on the Belsand-Sftamarhf road, four miles 
east of Sheohar, a fair is held in the month of Philgun. It is 
largely attended by people who come to pour water on the head of 
a statue of Siva, in a large temple, which is situated on a high site, 
and is visible for some distxmce. The water flows out into a well 
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a little lower down the eminence. Population in 1872, 831 persons, 
thus classified : Hindus — males, 407 ; females, 400 : total, 807. 
Muhammadans — males, 13; females, 11: total, 24. 

BhairAgniA is situated on the frontier a little to the north of 
AsogL It is not marked on the maps, but is nevertheless a large 
bdzdr and depot, especially for grain. The Nepil trade changes 
hands at this place, where the dealers of the plains meet with the 
hill-men. There is a road vid Maniiri ghdt to Sonbarsi. 

At ManIXrI ghdt, on the Bdghmati, a meld is held during the full 
moon in the month of Kdrtik. A large number of people assemble 
and bathe in the river, but little business is transacted. 

MALLAf was the site of six British cantonments during the 
Nepdlese war in 18 14. It is also called Mij organ j and Halakhaur£ 
The main road from Manfdri ghdt to Sonbarsd passes through it. 
Population in 1872, 1,525 persons, thus classified : Hindus, 1,408; 
Muhammadans, 1 1 1 ; Christians, 6. 

SoNBARsA is a small village on the frontier with a police chauki. 
There are roads to Maniiri vid Mijorganj, and to Sftimarhi. Popu- 
lation, 375. 

BelA MocHPAKAUNf is situated on the frontier about a mile to 
the west of the river Murhi, a tributary of the Dhaus. There is a 
thdnd here, and a road to the Nepdl Tardi. The original name of 
the village was Beld ; the epithet * Mochpakaunf ' was added to it on 
account of the bad quality of the water. It is said that any one drink- 
ing this water for some time will have his whiskers (moch) turned grey. 
Population: Hindus — males, 344; females, 288: total, 632. Muham- 
madans — males, 216; females, 209 : total, 425. Grand total, 1,057. 

KhanwA, a little to the north of the last-mentioned place, is a 
large depot where goods change hands. Population : Hindus — 
males, 557 ; females, 496 : total, 1,053. Muhammadans — males, 
393 ; females, 399 : total, 792. Grand total, 1,845. 

Bhita SARKHANDf is situated close to the frontier, in pargand 
Basotri, and about two miles east of the Murhd river. A large trade 
is done in grain, cloth, and salt with Nepdl. 

MadhwApur, situated on the frontier, on the river Dhaus, is also 
a place of busy trade with Nepdl, and more frequented than Bhiti 
Sarkandi. There is a road to Piipri factory. Population : Hindus 
— males, 689 ; females, 679 : total, 1,368. Muhammadans — males, 
75; females, 91 : total, 166. Grand total, 1,534- 

jALf is situated about two miles from the main road from Dar- 
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bhangah to Sftimarhi, and has a population, according to the Census 
Report of 1872, of 6,657 persons, thus classified : Hmdus — males, 
2,004 ; females, 2,2 1 1 : total, 4,2 1 5. Muhammadans — males, 1,113; 
females, 1,329 : total, 2,442. The town lies principally north and 
south. There is a thdnd and a pdthsdJd. Roads run to Ndnpur, 
Urai, Gograhd, and Chakaulf. 

NAnpur KoELf is situated on the main road from Muzafiarpur 
to Pilprf, and is thirty-two miles distant from the former town. It is 
the residence of a zamlnddr, Rddra Prasdd, who has a large brick 
residence near the Jdli road. The road to Janakpur passes through 
the village. 

HAjfpuR, situated in lat. 25° 40' 50", and long. 85° 14' 24", on the 
north bank of the Gandak, is the headquarters of the Hdjipur Sub- 
division, established in July 1865. It has a dispensary, a school, 
and a distillery. The municipal income, according to the Census 
Report of 1872, was ;^49o, and the expenditure ^335, 2s.; the 
average incidence of taxation being 5)^d. perhead^ The popula- 
tion is thus classified : Hindus — males, 9,179 ; females, 9,586 : total, 
18,765. Muhammadans — ^males, 1,543;^ females, 1,967: total, 3,510. 
Christians — males, 14; females, 13: total, 27. Others — males, i; 
females, 3 : total, 4. Grand total, 22,306. 

Being situated opposite Patnd, and in a favourable position for 
water-carriage in three directions, Hdjfpur is a place of some commer- 
cial importance. The latest statistics of its river-borne traffic will be 
given subsequently, under the heading Trade. There are two ^dts^ 
one leading to Sdnpur in Siran, the other to the didrd^ or narrow 
strip of land which separates the Ganges fix>m the Gandak. In the 
rains, however, this latter ghdt is often under water ; for the Ganges, 
when in flood, forces its waters up the channel of the Gandak. The 
town lies principally to the east of the road fix)m the ddk bungalow 
to the subdivisional headquarters, which are in the northern part of 
the town, near the dispensary and school. A road leads from these 
to the thdndy which is in the chauk or square, where roads from 
Mohndr and Ldlganj meet The ruins of the old fort, the many 
sardisy temples, and mosques, show that Hijipur has been a place of 
importance. There is a sardi^ within the limits of the fort, for the 
accommodation of Sir Jang Bahidur, when he comes down from 
Nepdl. Surrounded by the sardi is a temple of a Buddhist char- 
acter, a double-storeyed building, about thirty yards square. The 
carving, in sakhwd wood, is indecent; but the masonry work 
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deserves praise, and is much superior to ordinary native work 
nowadays. The windows in the upper part are of sakhwd 
fretwork. The whole is surmounted by a gilt bell, which gives the 
temple a picturesque appearance. It is about thirty years old. About 
a quarter of a mile further up the Gandak, and close to the S6npur 
ghdt, is a stone mosque, known as the Jdmi Masjfd. It is about 
thirty yards long, eleven broad, and faces the north. Its front is of 
a plain description. The top consists of three hemispherical domes ; 
the centre one, which is the largest, springs from the inner sides 
of the other two. Their architecture is very peculiar. They consist of 
horizontally-placed rows of stones, each row being a circle, and each 
successive circle being smaller than the one immediately below, until 
the keystone is reached, which is also circular. The mosque is said 
to have been built by Hdji Ilyas, when he founded the town which 
bears his name, nearly five hundred years ago. The other mosques 
of importance are those in the market-place and in the village of 
Mindpur. The latter was built by the wife of one Imim Bakhsh. 
Towards the west of the town is the temple of Eim Chandra, a 
common and paltry building, only noteworthy from the tradition that 
Rim stayed here, when on his way to Janakpur in Nepdl. A fair is 
held at S6npur, in Sdran District, in November. This was formerly 
held at Hdjipur, but the Gandak cut away the Tirhut bank. The 
ceremony, however, of throwing the sacred kids into the stream is 
still performed from the north bank. An account of this fair, which 
is the most frequented in Behar, will be given in the Statistical 
Account of Sdran District. 

Hijfpur is said to have been founded by one Hdjf Ilyis, who built 
the famous fort, covering an area of 360 bighds, of which the ram- 
parts are still visible. The ddk bungalow, the Nepdlese temple, and 
the Jimi Masjfd, are all within its limits. The old town is reported 
to have reached as far as Mohndr tMnd, twenty miles to the east, 
and to a village called Gadai Sardi, four miles to the north; and 
there are still a few ruins visible between the city and the above- 
mentioned ihdnd. The following brief historical sketch has been 
compiled from Eliot's ' History of India ' and Mr Blochman's edi- 
tion of the Ain-i'Akbari, 

In 1572, the 17th year of Akbar's reign, Muzaffar Khdn, one of 
Akbar's generals, took Hdjipur, which the Afghin rebels had seized ; 
but soon after he narrowly escaped being himself captured by the 
enemy, who saw him reconnoitring the banks of the Gandak. Only 
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two years afterwards, the news came that Ddild, the younger son of 
Sulaimin Kirdni, had assumed the title of king, and destroyed the fort 
at Patnd. Kfarmdn was sent from Dehli to Khin Khindn, ordering 
him to punish Diild, and to subdue Behar. Meanwhile Diiid had 
taken refuge in the fort of Hdjipur, to which the imperial forces laid 
siege. Akbar, on hearing this, embarked and sailed for Patni ; but 
on his arrival, determined first to reduce Hdjfpur. A force of 3,000 
men was sent over with materiel^ and Rijd Gajpatf, zaminddr of Hiji- 
pur, was ordered to support the troops. The rebels were defeated; 
Fath Kh^ Bdrha, commander of the fort, was slain, with many of 
his soldiers, and their heads sent to Ddild, that he might reflect on 
his position. Akbar went out in person to see the fort, and ascended 
the Panj Pahdri^ which is opposite, and was built by the infidels 
with bricks in five stages. Five days afterwards, Ddild fled to Bengal 
and Orissa, where he was defeated, and finally obliged to conclude 
peace. In 1577, however, he again rebelled, and obliged the imperial 
forces to retire to Hijipur, but was soon after defeated by Muzaffar 
Khin. In 1579 another rebel, Arab Bahddur, took refuge here. He 
had been deprived of his jd^r and driven into rebellion by Mulla 
Taniyib, the diwdn of Hdjipur, who was supported by Mulli Majdi 
the aminy Parkhottam the bakshi^ and Shamsher the khalisd, Arab 
Bahddur killed Parkhottam, and nearly all Behar fell into his hands ; 
but being defeated at Patni, he had to retire to Hdjipur, out of which 
Shdhbaz Khdn drove him in a month. Again, in 1584, Khabitah, 
one of Masum Khdn*s officers, was defeated at Hdjipur. 

Hdjipur was the headquarters of sarkdr Hdjipur, which contained 
1 1 pargands when Todar Mall settled it in 1582, and paid a standard 
revenue of Rs. 683,276. One hundred and three years after, in the 
27th year of Alamgir*s reign, the revenue had risen to Rs. 1,029,309; 
which fell to Rs. 828,100 in 1750, during the Siibahdirf of Alf Vardi 
Khin. Its area then was 2,782 square miles ; and it comprised the 
following ten pargands: — Hdjipur, Saressi, Bisirah, Ratti, Garsand, 
Mulki, Bdldgach, Bhiisdri, Amddpur, and Akbarpur Rini, some of 
which are now included in Monghyr District. 

HARAULf is a small village, about half-way between Hijipur and 
Lilganj, on the east bank of the Gandak. Here a large bed of 
kankar extends right across the river, and contracts the rapid current 
into a very narrow channel. 

LAlganj is situated on the east bank of the Gandak, twelve miles 
to the north-west of Hdjipur, in lat. 25° 52', and long. 85° 13'. Its 
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population was returned in 1872 at 12,338, thus classified : Hindus, 
— males, 5,229; females, 5,624: total Hindus, 10,853. Muhammadans 
— ^males, 662; females, 801 : total Muhammadans, 1,463. Christians 
— ^males, i ; females, o : total, i. * Others,' males, 21 ; females, o : 
total, 21. In the Census Report of 187.2, the gross municipal income 
is returned at ;£^374, 2s., the expenditure at ^£289, 12s.; the incidence 
of taxation per head being 7^d. There is a thdnd^ a distillery, 3 
pdthsdidsy and a middle-class school. The bdzdr, which is very large, 
lies between the low land which borders the Gandak, and the road 
towards Takuli and Muzaffarpur ; all sorts of grain, saltpetre, pulses, 
&C., are sold and shipped here. The latest statistics of this traf- 
fic will be subsequently given under the heading Trade. Ldlganj 
is well supplied with road communications to Sdhibganj, Motipur, 
Muzafl^urpur, and Hdjipur, besides good water-carriage by the Gandak. 
The ghdty where all goods are shipped and landed, is situated a mile 
to the south of the town, and is called Basanti. The Gandak, ex- 
cept in the rains, does not come near the town, which is protected 
from inundation by the Gandak embankment. 

A little to the south of the town is the SinghiyA indigo -fac- 
tory, situated close to the embankment. This was originally a 
settlement of the Dutch East Indian Company for manufacturing 
saltpetre, and was one of the very first factories occupied by Euro- 
peans in Tirhut. As early as 181 2, the manager wrote that it had 
been the property of Europeans from time immemorial. A copy 
of a deed of sale, dated the 29th October 1791, still exists, from 
which it seems that this factory, together with 14 bighds of land, was 
sold by auction on the 29th July 1 791, by the representative of the 
Dutch East Indian Company, to one Jaganndth Sarkdr, for Rs. 100. 
The latter resold it, in 1795, ^^ Mr John Collis, for Rs. 435 ; and in 
1 80 1 it again changed hands, passing to Mr James Nasmyth for Rs. 
750, for the manufacture of saltpetre. In the old records it is con- 
stantly referred to, and care for its preservation doubtless induced 
the Government to go to some expense for the maintenance of 
the Gandak embankment. 

MahuA is a large village, situated on both banks of the Bayd, 
about 15 miles north-east of Hdjfpur, on the Hdjipur and Piisd road. 
The population was returned in 1872 at 1,337 persons, consisting 
of 958 Hindus and 379 Muhammadans. The bdzdr is fairly large. 
There is a police station and a distillery; in the latter, a large quantity 
of spirits is distilled from the flower of the mahud tree. These trees 
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are found in great abundance here, the road being lined with them 
for some distance. The indigo-factory of Chitwird — one of the 
oldest in the District — is situated in the village of Mddhopur Nijh- 
wdn close at hand. A munsif formerly sat here, but the court has 
been removed to Hdjipur, since the opening of the Subdivision at 
the latter place. There is on^pdthsdid and one tnakhtabj both fairly 
attended. 

MohnAr is situated 20 miles to the south-east of Hijipur, a 
short distance north of the Ganges, on the Hijfpur and Mahi-ud- 
dfn-nagar road. It contains a population of 982 persons, consisting 
of 847 Hindus and 135 Muhammadans. There is a thdnd and a 
distillery here, under the jurisdiction of the subdivisional officer at 
Hijipur. The bdzdr is large, the principal articles of trade being 
linseed, food-grains, and saltpetre. There are two pdthsdlds in the 
village. 

Tendency to City Life. — The Collector reports that there is 
no tendency in the population of Tirhut to gather into cities. The 
table quoted on p. 50 gives the gross population of the six largest 
towns at 135,254. The proportion which their inhabitants bear to the 
total population is 3*08 per cent Several of these towns, and many 
other places which from their size and population might be consid- 
ered towns, are simply collections of villages or tolds^ in which all 
the operations of rural life go on. 

Village Institutions. — Nearly every village has its patwdri^ its 
jeth rayaty and other officials. The following account has been 
taken partly from a Special Report on the Indigenous Agency em- 
ployed in taking the Census, and partly from old records and 
reports. 

(i) PATwARf. — The post oi patwdri is generally, but not always, 
hereditary, and dates from about the time of the Permanent Settle- 
ment. Patwdris are usually paid at the rate of three to four 
rupees a-month, and also receive as a perquisite half an dnnd in 
every rupee of rent-collections in cash. If rents are paid in kind, 
the patwdri receives from half to one ser in every tnaund. Some 
mdliksy however, do not allow Xhtvt patwdris any of these perquisites, 
but pay them a consolidated allowance, varying from five to twelve 
rupees a-month. The patwdris generally belong to the Kiyasth or 
writer caste, though in some Kurmi villages they are of the Kurmi 
caste. Their duties are to keep the village accounts, to grant receipts, 
and sometimes to collect rents. Their education rarely goes beyond a 
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little Hindi. Where a village has been partitioned, each shareholder 
maintains hb own pahvdri ; but, on the other hand, where villages are 
very small, one paiw&ri has often charge of two or more. Petty land- 
holders sometimes act as their own paiwdris. The provisions of the 
paiwdri Regulation were never kept up; and in 1825, the Collector 
complained that the patwMs refused to give in their half-yearly 
accounts until the zaminddrs allowed them, and that all efifective 
control over them had been lost 

The Village Head-men are known by the name oi jdh raycUSy 
and are always well-to-do persons, cultivating the largest holdings 
in their villages. They are invariably selected by the landlord, who 
can depose and punish them when he pleases. In the Dusser^ 
holidays, when the tenants come before their landlord on tauji 
day, headed by their jeth rayat^ it is usual for the mdlik to present 
the latter with z,pagri or head-dress, and a small sum of money vary- 
ing from four to eight rupees. The head-man holds an important 
place in his village. He is the referee in disputes between cultiva- 
tors, and between landlord and tenant. He is the arbiter in ap- 
praising the value of crops, when rent is paid in kind. In boundary 
disputes he is constantly referred to. Although nominated by the 
landlord^ he is perhaps biassed in his decisions towards his fellow- 
rayais. When he dies, his eldest son succeeds him, if his family are 
still in good circumstances; but in no case is he elected by the 
people. When a village is not partitioned, there is only one head- 
roan ; but where there are shareholders, each nominates his own. 

PanchAvats. — There are no regularly-appointed village councils. 
Questions, however^ are often submitted to, and settled by, the 
panchdyats. 

Other Village Officers met with are the Brdhman priest, the 
barber, washerman, and blacksmith. The offices of barber and 
washerman are hereditary. A washerman is paid in different ways. 
Thus, he sometimes receives one pice for each article washed; 
sometimes five panseris of grain annually for every woman in the 
household. The barber gets one load of dhdn from each house. 
Both receive presents at marriages. The blacksmith expects twelve 
panseris annudly for each plough he repairs. 

Material Condition of the People. — The Administration 
Report for Bengal for 1872-73 (p. 138), stated that, as a general 
rule, the people in Behar were very badly off. The fact is, that 
while the price of food has everywhere risen, the rates of wages in 
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Tirhut have been kept stationary by the heavy and increasing 
pressure of the population. There can be no doubt that money 
wages at present are cruelly low. A labourer generally receives one 
and a ha\{ dnnd, or 2 J^d. per day; and for this he will work willingly, 
except in the harvest and planting seasons. Grain-wages are also 
common. Thus, at harvest-time, reapers are paid a percentage on the 
out-turn, which sometimes amounts to as much as 5 or 6 per cent; 
and so much is it to their advantage to be remunerated in grain, 
that it is hardly possible to get coolies in any numbers to work for 
cash payments during the rice-harvest. Another common custom 
is for the employer to pay one d/mdy or ij^d. per day, and to give 
one meal. The wages of smiths and carpenters are from two to four 
dnndsy or from 3d. to 6d., in the town. Sometimes they get five 
dnnds, or 7 j4d. I do not find that, in Tirhut, wages have risen in any 
appreciable degree. In 1794, a common coolie got one dnnd 2 pits, 
or ij^d. per day; and a carpenter three dnnds, or 4j/^d. If wages 
have risen at all, it is only in the neighbourhood of large towns : and 
two rupees a-month is a common wage in some parts. On the other 
hand, the prices of food-grains have undoubtedly risen. During the 
ten years, 1861-70, the average price of common rice (husked) was 
20 s^s I chhatdk per rupee, or about 5s. 5d. per cwt.; of wheat, 19 sets 
4 chhatdksy or 5s. 8d. per cwt. ; and of barley, 33 sers 5f chhatdks, 
or 3s. 3d. per cwt. On the ist December 1799, the price of the 
finest anvd rice was 32^^ sers per rupee, or 3s. 4^d. per cwt.; while 
sdthi rice could be bought at the rate of i maund 5 sers for a rupee, 
or 2s. 5d. per cwt. In 1803, a season of scarcity, the cheapest 
rice sold at i maund 3 sers 12 chhatdks per rupee, or 2s. 6d. per 
cwt ; the dearest at 20 sers per rupee, or 5s. 5d. per cwt. ; while 
barley was sold at 2 maunds 10 sers, or is. 2d. per cwt 

The Census Report of 1872 returns the average density of the 
population as 691 per square mile. It may be more. The Dar- 
bhangah Census of 1874 showed that the density per square mile 
in that Subdivision was 746, and not 645 as returned in 1872. 
It seems difficult, however, to believe that even the Darbhangah sub- 
division does not grow sufficient food for its local population, as it 
exports grain in most years ; and in spite of a bad bhadai harvest in 
1873, and an almost total failure of the rice crop, there was enough 
food in hand to feed the people for several months. In the south 
and south-west of the District the people are better off, inasmuch as 
they are not so dependent on one crop as in Darbhangah and Mad- 
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Ltif ; they are better acquainted with irrigation and its benefits, 
I the land is more fertile. Little or no emigration takes place 
1 Tirhi't (in Darbhangah it is said to be unknown) ; but the 

liidity and ignorance of the people may account for this. 
I Another circumstance which must be considered is the rate of rent 

larged by the zamhiddr. The operation of the hatwdrd (partition) 

^ws has had the effect of creating a large number of small proprietors, 

e unable to keep up the position of a zaminddr, but who try 

!> do so by squeezing as much as they can out of their rayats. The 
I Guming system is still worse. The saininddrs let whole villages t)y 
I Bnction to the highest bidder, who has to make his profits during 
the terra of a short lease. The Manager of the Darbhangah Raj 
says that the nominal rate of rent is not excessive, but that the 
ahodbr press heavily on the rayats. Practically the pressure of the 
population on the land enables a higher total rental to be levied. 
Paiticular classes, again, such as the Tirhutiyd Brihmans, are poor 
on account of their habits and customs. 

The material condition of the people in Tirhut is also shown by 
the character of their food, by their houses, their dress, and, in some 
degree, by their physique. In the north and east of the District the 
it^>le food of all classes is rice ; which, in the other portions, is 
mi^leinented by barley and maize. Martvd and kodo are also 
higely eaten. Most labourers eat one meal of satu, a mixture 
whkh is undoubtedly cheaper than rice. Their houses are con- 
■tnicted of coarse thatching grass, or of mud, with thatched roofs. 
A masonry house is a rare sight, and generally belongs to some 
weU-t»do man. Their dress is of the dirtiest and coarsest materials, 
■nd of quite a different character from that of the Bengal rayat 
Further, it would seem that the criminal population are extraordinarily 
tmhealthy before entering the jail, and that ' their condition is so 
low that the slightest exciting cause will produce serious forms of 
oi^nic disease.' The prisoners from whose appearance the Special 
Committee of 1875 made the above statement, embraced thirty- 
■emi castes, from Brihmans and Rdjputs to Doms and Ch^m^. 

On the whole, then, it seems that wages in Tirhut are still low, 
diat prices have risen, that rents including abiodbs are high, that the 
food, dress, and houses are inferior ; and that, therefore, while there 
is DO emigration, and the productive powers of the land seem suffi- 
cient for the population, the inhabitants are really badly off. 

The Dkess of a well-to-do shopkeeper consists (r) otadAdfl of 
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Manchester cloth, about five yards long, and three and a half feet 
broad ; or (2) pantaloons {izdr) ; (3) a /^, or turban ; (4) a chddar^ 
or sheet, two or three yards long, made either of cotton or wool ; (5) 
a mirzdif or short coat; (6) a md/d^ necklace of wooden beads, 
worn only by Hindus ; (7) an angpchhd^ or kerchief; (8) /b^, or 
shoes of country make; (9) wooden sandals ; (10) a pagri^ or cloth 
wrapped round the head. The children of the better classes wear a 
small-sized dJu&ti^ made of country cloth, a muslin or cotton sheet, 
and shoes. Some young men wear socks and boots of English manu- 
facture. 

The dress of an ordinary cultivator is, of course, of a much cheaper 
and commoner description. His dh^ti is often country-made ; he 
rarely wears shoes, or any covering for his chest. His head is usu- 
ally bare. The dress of a female consists of one piece of cloth called 
a sdriy with a coloured border, five or six yards in length. She often 
wears in addition 2ijalahdy or cloth covering her breast Sometimes 
the sdri is entirely coloured. It is thrown over the body, and 
covers the head. Formerly it was made of country cloth, but lately 
English materials with printed borders have come into fisishion. 
Among the ornaments are, — nath and buidk nose-rings ; hdnsoR^ a 
kind of necklace ; chapdkaRy another kind of necklace ; haikaiy a 
necklace, with a mirror hanging down the breast ; kardhaniy a silver 
chain going round the waist ; tarkd^ an ear-ring, either of gold or 
silver ; bdldy pdttdy khontid, ear-rings ; bdj^y or armlets ; bijdyath^ an 
armlet, consisting of three or four beads of silver tied together; bdid^ 
a bracelet ; pdejeb^ an anklet Shell and lac bracelets are also a good 
deal worn by Hindu and Muhammadan women. Churi^ karr^^ 
patriy bracelets ; bdzu, bdnk^ armlets, — are also worn. As a bed- 
covering in winter, razdis, or quilts stuffed with cotton, are used. 

Dwellings. — As a general rule, the houses of the poorer classes 
consist simply of reed or mud walls, with a thatched roof of Mas- 
khas grass, on a bamboo frame. In the dry weather accidental 
fires are very common ; and to prevent this, some houses have tiled 
roots. The posts are generally bamboos, or, where greater strength 
is necessary, of idr wood. The walls are often * leped * with cow- 
dung, to keep out the cold and damp ; the doors are generally of 
matting. A tenement consists of several houses, each of which is 
a separate room. In an ordinary cultivator's house there would be 
— (i) the principal apartment, where household work is done by 
day, and the head of the house sleeps at night ; (2) the cook- 
house {rasiii ghar) ; (3) a house where goods and food are kept 
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{bhdnddr) ; (4) a cow-house {gaukhdnd) ; (5) a place where the rice 
is husked {dhenM ghar). In the house of a well-to-do man there 
is sometimes a raised place in the courtyardi covered over, where 
the family sit and smoke, and receive visitors. A poor man has 
but few rooms. He cooks and sleeps in the same room, and his 
house is not enclosed. In low-lying parts, where high land is 
scarce, and population is increasing, three or four persons live in 
rooms which, in other places, would serve for one man only. 

The Furniture in the houses of a shopkeeper and a cultiva- 
tor is much the same, but the latter would dispense with many of 
the following articles, (a) Furniture for sleeping and sitting on : — 
(i) chdrp^^ or bed, consisting of a framework, sometimes of bamboo, 
and sometimes of wood, interlaced with bamboo fibres, or with newdr 
tape ; (2) kambaly blanket ; (3) dari^ or sairanji^ a striped carpet of 
thick cotton; (4) mord^ a cane or bamboo stool; {^)jdjam^ a kind 
of broad cloth, used for spreading on the chdrpdi; (6) takia^ a pillow, 
stuffed with cotton or rags ; (7) chitdi^ a mat, made of coarse reeds ; 
(8) cAaiM, a stool ; (9) pirhd^ a plank stool, (b) Eating and cook- 
ing utensils: — (i) hdndl^ an earthen pot to boil rice; (2) gAard, an 
earthen pot for canying water ; (3) ka/iy a small kind of gAard ; (4) 
kardMy an iron pot ; (5) dhaknd^ a cover, made of earthen-ware ; (6) 
khappary an iron or earthen plate, used to bake bread; (7) thdldy brass 
plate ; (8) bdti^ brass cup ; (9) ghqti^ brass vessel for holding water ; 
(10) gargari^ also a brass pot ; (i i ) hukd^ pipe for smoking ; ( 1 2) lotd^ 
a brass vessel for holding water; {13) sild^ a curry stone ; {i^)pidld, 
an earthen cup ; (15) tasldy a brass pot used to boil rice, &c. ; (16) 
kachkuly an iron ladle, used for stirring rice ; (17) bailohi, a brass pot 
used to boil rice, i^c) Instruments for cutting and digging: — (i) 
chhuri, knife; (2) ddo, a large knife, used for cutting wood; (3) 
kaddHy a spade; (4) tdngrdi, adze used for shaping; (5) dri, saw; 
(6) bctsiddy adze, {d) Miscellaneous : — c^irdgh, a lamp; iorhd, a small 
roimd long stone, to grind things with ; dhenkiy a pedal for husking 
rice ; okhRy mortar for husking rice. 

The Food of the cultivator consists, roughly speaking, half of rice, 
and half of coarser cereals, millets, and pulses. The staple food of 
all classes in the north-east Subdivisions is rice ; in other parts, rice 
supplemented with barley and maize. The lower castes, such as 
Dosddhs, and Doms, eat rats, wild pigs, &c, when they can get them. 
The food of the wealthier classes is principally rice and wheat A 
well-to-do shopkeeper eats boiled rice, pulses, all kinds of country 
vegetables, fish, milk, sugar, fruits, and different preparations of rice. 
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He very rarely eats saiu^ while a peasant almost always eats satu in 
the morning, and rice only at night. Sugar and fruit are rarely 
used by the latter. The children of a well-to-do shopkeeper 
generally have nimkis or mithdis (sweetmeats) for breal£Gaist A 
peasant*s children eat muri (parched rice), chird^ or scM in the 
morning. The average monthly expenses of a household in fair cir- 
cumstances, consisting of five persons — viz., three adults and two chil- 
dren — may be estimated as follow: Rice, 148 J^ lbs., 9s. i)4d.; 
pulses, 45 lbs., 5s. 2d.; salt, 8d. ; oil, 2s. 6d.; sugar, 3d.; fish, 2s.; 
vegetables, is.; turmeric, 3d.; chilies, 3d.; milk, 2s.; spices, 3d.; 
fuel, 4s.; tobacco, iid.; clarified butter (ghi\ is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d.; 
fruit, IS.; house repairs, is. 6d.; extras, 6d.: total average monthly 
expenses, ;£i, 15s. 4j^d. It is not very easy to estimate the ex- 
penses of an ordinary husbandman, as he raises himself a great 
portion of the articles necessary for his own consumption. Rice, 
pulses, and vegetables, are all home productions. Fish he catches, 
when he has time. The following figures, therefore, only show the 
amount which he would require to spend were he to buy all his 
requisites in the market. They refer to the same-sized household as 
given above. Satu^ 123 lbs., 7s. lo^^d.; rice, 92 lbs., 5s. 3>^d.; 
pulses, IS.; salt, 4j4d.; fuel, lo^d.; oil, loj^d.; vegetables, loj^d.; 
tobacco, 9d.; turmeric, 3d.; chilies, 3d.; cloth, 2s.; fish, 6d.; fruits, 
3d.; repairs of house, 6d.; extras, 6d. : total average monthly ex- 
penses of a cultivator, ;£i, 2s. 2d. The poorer husbandmen have to 
reduce these expenses to nearly one half. 

Musalmdns eat all kinds of meat except pork, if the animal has 
been killed according to their law. Hindus eat goat's flesh, if the 
animal has first been sacrificed to some deity. 

Fruits. — The mango-tree (dm) is met with everywhere, large groves 
being common. Grafts from Bombay and Maldah are found in the 
gardens of well-to-do men. The kanihal or Jack fruit is also common. 
Lichis of first-rate quality are grown. Peaches and grapes flourish, 
limes {tiebii) are used for a cooling drink, and from the bd fruit an 
excellent sarbet used in dysentery is made. Papayd and custard- 
apples are also found. Pine-apples grow well. Piaintains (kdd) are 
not so common as in Bengal ; the climate is probably too dry and 
the District too far from the sea. Among other fruits are the guava 
(amruth) and jdtnun. The mokhdnd fruit is extensively grown in 
tanks. When ripe, it is parched and husked. 

The Games and Amusements are similar to those of Lower 
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Bengal, the principal being kabadi^ sairanj or chess, and various 
games of cards, such as grdbH and grdtn, Kabadi is very similar to 
prisoners' base. Sairanj differs but slightly from the English game, 
which originally came from India. Grabu is played by four people, 
grdm by the women. 

Agriculture: Rice. — ^The principal crops of rice grown in 
Tirhut District are bhadai or dusy sdthi or gamri, aghaniy and the 
deep-water or long-stemmed rice, known by the various names jhar- 
maSy jasariydy &c., which have already been enumerated under the 
heading of Marsh-Cultivation, p. 28. 

(i) Bhadai or dus rice is sown in Baisdkh (April to May) on higher 
ground than aghani rice ; it is not transplanted, and the land )rields 
a winter crop after the rice has been reaped. The preparation of 
the soil commences early in June, and the crop is reaped between 
the end of August and the middle of September. 

(2) Sdthi is sown broadcast in July, the land being prepared in 
June. It grows quickly in about 60 days, and is cut in October. 
Its varieties are called godddy kdrtikdy and as, 

(3) Aghani dhdn^ the staple crop of the District, is sown on low 
land. In June, after rain has fallen, a nursery ground is selected, 
and ploughed, and the seed sown broadcast After the seedlings are 
a foot high, another field is prepared for their reception. This 
field is dammed up to retain the water, and is ploughed until the 
whole is reduced to thick mud. The seedlings are then taken and 
transplanted in rows about nine inches apart The crop is reaped 
in November or December. The following are among the varieties 
of this rice:^i) Kaiikd; (2) Dudhrdj ; (3) Rdngo ; (4) Rdmni; 
(S) Afansari; (6) Dolanga; (7) Mdl-Bhog ; (8) Korhid; (9) Shdh- 
mardhdn; (10) Baraugd ; {ii)Khedd; {12) Harinkeli ; (is)Bd/ri; 
(14) /dgar; (15) BhainsM ; (16) Gadar ; (17) Dhusni ; (18) 
Pdnjbaii; {ig) Dudhi; (20) Gajjar; {21) Khasamkheti ; (22) Fichar; 
(23) Kanakzird; (24) Baharm ; (25) Pdkhar ; (26) Selhd ; (27) 
Rds ; (tX) Dtidhndth ; (2^) Kapursar ; {^0) Kamod ; {^1) Gajpaiid, 

(4) The long-stemmed rice is sown in March and reaped in 
January or February. 

Preparations made from Rice, &c. — The paddy from which 
muriy or parched paddy, is prepared, is kept in a large pot of water 
for two days, and on the third day taken out and boiled, until 
the water has evaporated, when it is again steeped in cold water. 
Next day it is boiled a second time, till the grain partly protrudes 
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through the husk, after which it is dried by exposure in the sun. It 
is next husked and roasted on the fire in an open earthen vessel ; a 
little salt and water is added, while it is being stirred with a bundle 
of small twigs. While this is being done, some sand is heated in 
another vessel. As soon as the sand is sufficiently warm, the rice is 
thrown in by handfuls and stirred with the twigs until the heated 
grains swell and burst Khai is only prepared from special kinds of 
paddy. The process of making it is this : A pot with some sand 
in it is put on a fire, and, as the sand grows hot, handfuls of 
paddy are thrown in. From the sudden exposiu'e to heat the 
grains burst the husks, which drop off when stirred ; the rice is then 
passed through a sieve, and the khai is ready. Its price is 32 sers a 
rupee. Chird is made thus : The paddy is first steeped, and then 
partially boiled and pressed by the dhenki^ which flattens it Natives 
use it when travelling, and when unable to obtain a meal of boiled 
rice, as it is easily carried, and only requires a little steeping in water 
before being eaten. It sells at 1 2 sers a rupee. Afurki is simply 
kh(d mixed with gur or molasses. 

Other Cereals include wheat, barley, and oats ; all sown in Oc- 
tober or November, and reaped in March. They are principally 
grown in the Sadr, Sftdmarhi, Hdjipur, and Tdjpur Subdivisions. 
Irrigation is required in many cases for wheat and oats. Barley {Jao) 
is principally eaten in the form of sahi, with some salt and chillies 
or other condiment Satii is also made from many other grains 
— from wheat, maize, and pulses, as well as from barley. The 
grain is dried and ground, and a little water merely added before 
being eaten. Barley is also ground with khesdri or other kinds of 
ddl^ and baked into chapdtis or cakes. Kodo (Lagenaria vulgaris) is 
a millet the size of a canary-seed ; each plant has a longish ear, 
which contains an egg-cupful of grain. It is sown in May, and reaped 
in August or September ; the average produce per acre var3dng from 
three to ten maunds. It is eaten boiled, like rice, or sometimes 
in the form of chapdtis. Makdi (2^a mays), or Indian com, is also 
sown in May, and reaped in August or September. The average 
out-turn is eight to twelve matmds per acre. It is a tall plant, 
growing nine or ten feet high, and is a favourite crop around the 
houses in villages, where it is specially objectionable on sanitary 
grounds. It is principally grown in the three western Subdivisions : 
there is not much Qf it in Darbhangah, and hardly any at all in 
Madhubanf. When in season, it can be purchased as cheaply as 
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barley. It is prepared and eaten like barley, but is sometimes 
roasted. Marwd (Elusine colucana) is a grain very similar to kodo^ 
growing in bushy tufts. It is sown in May, and reaped in August 
or September. The grain is the size of a turnip-seed : it is first 
ground into flour, and then eaten in the shape of cakes. Kaurd is 
sown in May, and cut in August or September. The grain is eaten 
boiled, like rice ; the refuse is used as food for cattle. Sdtnd (Pani- 
cum colonum) is also sown and cut at the same time as kodo. It is 
eaten like rice. Chind (Panicum miliaceum) is a cold-weather crop, 
being sown in January and June. Janird is sown in May, and cut 
in September. It is eaten in the shape of cakes, and is also a com- 
mon food for cattle in June and July. 

The following pulses are grown: — Khesdri (Lath)rrus sativus); 
Kherdo, masuri (Cicer lens), or gram; and matar, or peas, — all sown 
on rice-lands after the rice is cut, in October and November, and 
reaped in March. Mug (Phaseolus mungo), sown in February and 
March, and reaped in May and June. Arhar (Cytisus cajan), sown 
in May and June, and reaped in March. Its wood is sold as fuel. 

Alu^ or Potatoes (Solanum tuberosum) are extensively grown at 
Hdjfpur, whence they are exported to Patni, They are sown from 
October to December, and are ready from December to February. 
Another root-crop is Mdy grown principally in Hdjfpur and Tdjpur. 

Oil-seeds are tisi^ linseed, mustard (Sinapis dichotoma) and //'/ 
(Sesamum orientale). Linseed and mustard are sown in October 
and November, and reaped in March. Castor-oil {reri)y also an 
oil-seed, is sown in May and June, and cut in March ; while til is 
sown in August and reaped in January. The oil-seed crop is one 
of the most important in the District, enormous cargoes being sent 
down the rivers to the seaboard. 

Cotton (Gossypium indicum). — This plant is cultivated in Tirhut 
solely for home consumption, none being exported. The total 
area under cotton-cultivation was estimated in 187 1 to be 24,039 
acres ; but these figures are only approximate, as cotton is sown also 
in high land together with makai^ chind, kodo, &c Its roots sink 
from one foot to one and a half foot into the ground. A soil called 
s^mM is said to be especially preferred in Tdjpur; while in Sfta- 
marhf, bdngar piati, resembling usar land, is the best No irrigation 
is required. 

The two principal classes of cotton are baisdkh and bhadai, so 
called from the times at which they are picked. The first kind is 
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again subdivided into bhagld and bochrd; these are both sown in May, 
flower in February, and are picked in the following April or May. 
The bhadai crop consists of the kokti^ or March variety, which is sown 
in October or March, flowers in July, and is picked in September. 
Another variety called hekily is sown in March, flowers in November, 
and is picked in December or January. A fourth kind, gajj'dr, 
is rarely cultivated. Bhagld has a whitish tinge, kokti is reddish, and 
gajjdr still redder. The plant is most carelessly cultivated, along 
with some other crop ; and until the cultivators grow it separately, 
there is little hope of any improvement in the quality. After pick- 
ing the plant, the seed is separated from the fibre, which is cleaned 
and prepared by a distaff called chirkhi. There are no large fac- 
tories for cleaning it. After it has been cleaned, it is spun, generally 
by women, into thread, which is woven into coarse cloth. The 
cleaned cotton is also largely used for stuffing quilts or rezais. 
From the seed, oil for burning is expressed. The plant itself is 
used for firewood, and when other fodder fails cattle eat the seed. 
The average out-turn per acre is said to be 35^ maunds of pods 
containing seed and fibre, the proportions of which vary according 
to the species cultivated. Thus, in bhagld cotton the proportion 
of seed to fibre is 2 to i ; in bochrd, 4 to i ; and in tekhii, 3 to i. 
Cleaned fibre fetches from Rs. 16/ to Rs. 18/ per maund; uncleaned 
fibre from Rs. 5/ to Rs. 10/. The loss in spinning thread is about 
five per cent 

The Collector reported, in 1864, that in consequence of the en- 
hanced price of English piece-goods, the cultivation of cotton in the 
neighbourhood of Shdhpur had increased threefold ; but this increase 
was temporary. It was noticed at that time, that many weavers in the 
Hdjipur Subdivision had again taken to their looms. The quantity 
of cotton then grown was about 5,000 maunds, in addition to which 
15,000 maunds were imported from Ghdzipur vid Revelganj in 
Sdran, Kamtaul being the centre of distribution. The latest statis- 
tics of this traffic will be found under the heading Trade. 

Jute (Corchorus olitorius), or patiid, is not extensively cultivated 
in Tirhut ; and when grown, it is with other crops, such as sugar- 
cane, cotton, makai, or arhar. The soils best suited for it are 
goindd and bdlsunda — i.e., village lands which have been manured, 
and sandy soils. It is also grown on bhit and matiydr lands. The 
jute grown in this District is of three kinds— /«r^, madhuri, and 
desi, the leaves of all being eaten as pot-herbs. It is sown in Asirh 
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(June — July), and reaped in Kirtik (September — October). Excessive 
rain is injurious, a moderate rainy season producing the best crop. 
PurH is taller than the other two varieties, having straight stalks, as 
thick as a man's finger, which bifiircate near the summit. Its leaves 
are of a bright-green colour, oval in shape, with a serrated margin ; 
the flowers are small and yellow. The yield from this kind is greater 
than firom madhuri or desi» These do not grow so high as the first- 
named ; they branch a few inches from the ground, and their leaves, 
which are of a light-green colour, have reddish veins ; the flowers 
are pale and yellow. The latter variety has a prickly stem. When 
the plant is full grown, the stalks are first dried in the sun and then 
steeped in water. The process of rotting occupies from six to seven 
days. While the bundles are under water, they are examined firom 
time to time to see how far the stalks have rotted ; and when the 
rotting has gone so far that the fibres peel ofl" easily, the bundles 
are taken out of the water and dried in the sun. They are then 
beaten or shaken in the water they have been steeped in, till the 
glutinous substance in the bark is entirely washed away, when the 
fibres gradually separate from the pulp. No jute is exported from 
Tirhut \ all that is grown is required for local consumption. 

Hemp (san) is also cultivated in this District, but only to a 
limited extent. A few cultivators grow it in fields by itself for 
their own use. 

PAn or Betel -Leaf. — ^The cultivation of this plant is mono- 
polised by a caste called Bdruf. The land must be high and 
good, and though free from inundation it must be near water. 
The garden, baroj^ varies firom a kdthd to a bighd (u\yth to ^ 
of an acre); but in addition to the land completely reserved for 
the pdn garden, it is necessary to take some grass land. The 
haroj is enclosed by a wall about five or six feet high, made of 
bamboo and reed work, and is roofed over with the same material ; 
the roof is supported by bamboo posts, the object being to protect 
the plant firom being scorched by the sun, and to produce as steamy 
an atmosphere as possible. Inside, the ground is divided into parallel 
ridges, about a foot apart, on which the young cuttings are placed, 
the ground having previously been well prepared and manured : thin 
bamboo slips are then planted in the ridges for the plant to climb 
up. The cuttings are planted in August, September, or October \ 
and when first planted, require several waterings a-day. After a 
month they can do with one daily watering, until the rains set in. 
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The leaves are cut a year after the cuttings were planted; and 
those which are first green are especially sought after. The best 
land pays a rent of Rs. 8 a b^hd^ which is sometimes calculated 
by the size of the pdn ridge, there being 3 pdn ridges of 20 
hdths long to i dMr^ 20 dhurs to i kdthdy and so on. In 
East Tirhut, however, pdn land rents at only Rs. 5 per bighd, A 
small garden of two kdthds employs two men, and the maximum 
expenses per kdthd are as follow : — Rent, 6/6 ; grass, /8 ; bamboos 
and reeds, /8 ; rope, /8 ; wood, 1/4 ; cuttings, 3/1 : total, Rs. 5, 2/6 ; 
labour, 7/: grand total, Rs. 12, 2/6. A good pdn garden only lasts 
for five years, during the first of which the plants do not produce 
fully; after that, the average annual yield is 60,000 leaves per kdthd. 
The price which these fetch varies according to the season of the 
year. From June to September or October, 100 average leaves are 
sold per pice; from October to January, 50 per pice; from February 
to March, 30 per pice ; and from April to June, at the rate of 800 
to 1,500 per rupee. Of these 60,000 leaves, 12,000 would sell at 
the first rate, and would fetch Rs. 1/14; 12,000 at the second rate, 
Rs. 3/12 ; 24,000 at the third, Rs. 12/8; and 12,000 at, say, Rs. i 
per thousand, 12/: total receipts, Rs. 30/2 ; expenditure, Rs. 12/2; 
profits about Rs. 18/ per kdthdy or Rs. 360/ per bighd. The average 
size of a garden is one quarter of a bighd^ in which four men are 
employed, working at intervals. A man with a very large garden 
employs his poorer neighbours, whom he pays at the rate of R. 1/8 
per month, but who also work in their own gardens. There are 
three kinds of pdn — sdnchi, karjariyd^ and bangdli ; the first, which 
is sweet, being the most esteemed. The leaf is eaten with betel-nut 
and lime. 

Sugar-Cane (akh) is grown on first-class high land. The soil 
is repeatedly ploughed and dug, until it is thoroughly pulverised. 
Cuttings are planted in the ground, eighteen inches apart, in the 
month of February. Irrigation is sometimes, but not often adopted ; 
and as the land is always of the best quality, no manure is required. 
The canes are cut in December or January ; but sometimes the roots 
are not pulled up, when a second crop is taken from them in the 
following year. The cultivators do not tie the cane into bundles as 
in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces ; in fact, they take as 
little trouble as they can, and though the cane is of an inferior 
quality, the crop pays well in a good season. The juice is extracted 
by a mill, which works like the ordinary pestle and mortar. The 
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trunk of a tree is hollowed out, tapering from above in a conical 
shape, and ending in a small hole at the foot, through which the 
juice runs out In this hollow trunk is inserted a piece of wood, 
to which two beams are fastened. A pair of bullocks are attached 
to one of these, close to its junction with the other. They walk 
round, and so crush the canes between the pestle and mortar. The 
juice is collected in earthen pots, and boiled down into gur ; for 
without boiling, it would ferment and turn bad. The gur is largely 
used for sweetmeats, and for mixing with tobacco which is intended 
for smoking. Sometimes the gur is refined into sugar ; but this is not 
often the case in Tirhut, where most of the local produce is exported 
to Bdrh, Patnd, and other centres of trade, where there are sugar 
manufactories. According to the Collector's figures for 187 1, there 
are nearly 20,000 acres under sugar-cane in Tirhut District, the prin- 
cipal place of cultivation being the Darbhangah Subdivision. 

Tobacco (Nicotiana tabacam). — The following account of tobacco 
cultivation and manufacture is condensed from Mr Halliday's Re- 
port, quoted on pp. 81-87 of *The Cultivation and Curing of To- 
bacco in Bengal' The quotations come from the same source. 

Tobacco is grown all over the District of Tirhut ; but the most 
extensive cultivation, as well as the best tobacco, is met with in 
pargand Saressi of the Tijpur Subdivision. This tobacco is largely 
exported to Western India. That produced in pargand Bachaur, 
Subdivision Madhubani, is also praised for its size and flavour. 
The following areas in each Subdivision were returned in 1873 
as cultivated with tobacco: Darbhangah, 6,500 acres; Madhu- 
bai^^ 2>933 acres; Tijpur, 15,600 acres; Sitimarhi, 1,893 acres; 
Sadr Subdivision, 1,630 acres; and Hdjipur, 11,950 acres: total 
cultivation in the District, 40,506 acres. Tobacco requires good 
high land, from which only one crop should be taken. Village 
lands are considered the best, but the soil should not be too 
light, an admixture of clay being desirable. In pargand Bachaur 
there is a rich, good surface stratum, with an undersoil of sand, 
which is reached at from two to four feet below the surface. As 
the Kamli flows through this tract, it is probable that water is 
conveyed by filtration, when the river rises ; and that the low sandy 
stratum allows heavy rain to filter away, where clay or loam would 
have retained it, and so caused the plant to rot. 

The land lies fallow after the rabi crops have been cut, and up to 
September is under constant preparation. It is repeatedly ploughed 
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and manured ; being near houses, it receives a good deal of house- 
refuse, besides the manure of cattle and sheep, which are often 
tethered on it. The seed is never sown broadcast, but is planted in 
small beds in the month of September, at the end of the rains. When 
the plants are about four inches high, they are transplanted, about i J^ 
foot apart, into the selected land, which has been previously well 
cleared of weeds. Until they have struck, they are watered ; and 
this is the only irrigation practised, except on the land near the 
Ganges, where the soil is not retentive of moistiu^e. From this 
time, constant care and attention are necessary, the two great 
objects being to keep the land clean and pulverised, and to 
prevent the plants from wasting themselves in sprouts, shoots, 
and suckers. * When the plant has got to the proper height, say 
from I to I ^ foot high, the top is broken off, and a small skewer is 
inserted at the fracture, and pushed a little down. This is to dwarf 
the plant, and to prevent it throwing out more shoots. The leaves 
then on the stem, from six to nine, make the crop; no new 
ones are allowed to sprout ; and any attempts of the plant to 
waste its energies, either in suckers from below the ground or in 
shoots from above, are promptly suppressed. The land is con- 
stantly weeded, and pulverised every three or four days, the earth 
just round the stem being afterwards patted down. The dangers 
to the crop now are heavy rain, and an insect that bores down to the 
roots, and is dislodged by digging and pouring in water.* The 
leaves grow till January or the beginning of February, when the 
plant is cut down to within two inches of the ground. Leaves are 
not plucked singly. It is not usual to take two crops of tobacco 
from the same land in the same year; but if a second crop is 
taken in May, it is grown in much the same way. The plants which 
have gone to seed have still to be watched; the seed is picked, 
stowed away dry, and carefully kept from candle-light 

The average produce varies according to the quality of the soil 
in the several Subdivisions. In Sitdmarhi and Darbhangah the 
average out-turn per acre is returned at lo or loj^ maunds; in 
Tijpur it varies from 19 to 24 maunds ; and in the Sadr Subdivi- 
sion from 16 to 19 maunds. But these figures must be taken with 
caution, on account of the uncertainty caused by the variation iA 
local Ughds ; and it is also doubtful whether the out-turn given is 
that of the raw product or the manufactured article. In Tdjpur the 
crop is often sold standing, especially by Bdbhans and other high- 
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caste Hindus, who object to the trouble of watching the plants after 
they have been cut. They accordingly sell it to some Koerf or hard- 
working cultivator, at different rates varying from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 
per bighd. Mr Wace says it is extremely difficult to give with any 
exactness the cost of cultivation, so much of the work being done at 
odd moments by different members of the family ; but out of four or 
five estimates, the lowest is Rs. 12 and the highest Rs. 30 perMgM; 
the usual cost would be Rs. 20 per MgM. Mr Halliday gives the 
following estimate in detail for the Sadr Subdivision : — Preparation 
of land prior to sowing, Rs. 8/1 1 ; seed, /4 ; 3 weedings, Rs. 2/4 ; 
transplanting, /6 ; plucking the small leaves which stunt the growth 
of the plant, Rs. 3/ j cutting, five men a MgMy /$ ; drying and spread- 
ing, two men for three months at Rs. 2/8 each, Rs. 15/ : total, Rs. 
29/14 per bighd; add rent, Rs. 5/; kotwdlt cess levied by the zamin- 
ddr for the privilege of the cultivation, Rs. 2/8: total, Rs. 37/6. Mr 
O'Connor, in his Report on the production of tobacco, gives the fol- 
lowing estimate, supplied to him by a planter : — The quantity of 
seed required for planting out a bighd of land would be about ^ oz. 
in weight, and would cost under four dnnds. During the four months 
the land remained fallow, it would require to be ploughed twice a 
month. Each ploughing is estimated to cost five dnnds ; the cost 
for 8 ploughings would be Rs. 2/8. From the time of planting to 
selling, the services of three efficient men are required daily; each 
man's monthly wage would be Rs. 2/. Thus, wages would be Rs. 36 ; 
total, Rs. 38/12. To this sum, rent and the zatninddr's dues have 
also to be added. In Tijpur, it is said that a rayat -has to pay as 
much as Rs. 15 per bighd for good land; and even where the land is 
held at a fixed rent, or the tenant has a right of occupancy, the actual 
payments are much in excess of those shown in the rent-roll All 
rayats who cultivate tobacco, unless of independent character or of 
high caste, have to pay an extra cess. There are three rates of assess- 
ment for this ; the rate per bighd is Rs. 2/8, when the crop is first- 
class ; if it is only second or third rate, this cess is levied on half or 
quarter the bighd^ as the case may be. There must also be taken into 
consideration the percentage of the daldl who acts as a go-between 
between the rayat and the bepdri^ or trader who travels through the 
country buying up the tobacco for exportation. In Tijpur this 
amounts to Rs. 1/9 per cent. The price of tobacco is hardly so 
constant as might be expected from the large demand; but the 
average price for the best quality is from Rs. 4/8 to Rs. 5/ per 
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maundy while that of the inferior kinds is as low as Rs. 2/8. In 
Darbhangah the first crop generally sells for Rs. 5/ a maund; the 
second for Rs. 2/8. 

The tobacco commonly grown in Tdjpur is of two kinds, ddmadk 
and charyd ; the former has longer and broader leaves than the latter, 
and produces a larger out-turn per bighd. The strength of the two is 
very similar. Some time ago, a quantity of Virginian seed was sown 
in the best high land in a few villages near Shdhpur Undi. It gave 
a much higher yield than the country kind, and was eagerly bought, 
up by the merchants ; but, strange to say, it did not fetch a higher 
price. In Madhubani two kinds are grown : one, the ordinary plant 
with a long narrow leaf; the other, with a broad, short, and curly 
leaf, known as wildyati. It is said that this last variety was intro- 
duced'years ago from foreign seed. It is considered much stronger 
than the other kind, and is bought up chiefly by the Nepilis. 

As regards profits, the following estimate is given for the Sadr 
Subdivision. Expenses per bighdy Rs. 37/6. The produce will be, 
say, 1 2 maundsy selling at Rs. 5/ per maundy which gives a total of 
Rs. 60/. Deducting the mahdjan^s charge for his advance, Rs. 3/12, 
there is left a profit of Rs. 18/14 per bighd. The natives in Sitdmarhi 
cultivate two kinds, one for smoking, the other for chewing; the 
former is cut when green, boiled with molasses, and dried, after 
which it is fit for use. One maund of tobacco-plant gives a maund 
and a quarter of smoking-tobacco. 

The native method of curing is the following. I quote from Mr 
Wace's Report, as giving the fullest account of the process fol- 
lowed in Tdjpur. *The plants are allowed to lie on the ground, 
as cut, for a day or two; they are then carried to some grassy 
spot and laid out to catch the sun during the day and the dew at 
night, being turned daily. After this has gone on for eight or Xsxi 
days, every third or fourth day the plants are stacked together till 
they get heated, when they are again spread out to cooL If at 
this time the dew is thought not sufficient to cool the plant, at 
evening-time a little water is scattered over the leaves as they lie. 
This goes on for twenty days or more. The plants are then 
brought under cover 'and stacked: they are changed every third 
or fourth day, the top going to the bottom, and so on. It is im- 
portant now to prevent them from getting over-heated ; if the leaves 
show a tendency to get crisp, the heaps are covered with plantain* 
leaves or damp grass, over which is put a blanket to make the heap 
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* 
sweat The leaves are then separated by a khurpi or haswd from the 

stem ; a little of the latter being artfully cut off with them to make 
weight They are then tied, five or six in a bundle, with strips of date- 
leaves, and piled together. These piles are again watched carefully, 
till it is evident that the leaves will not heat any more. They are 
then tied up in bundles weighing four maunds each, wrapped round 
with straw, and are fit for the market; if not immediately sold, 
they are stowed away in some dry place. If the leaves are not 
of a good colour, the cultivator may, before opening them for sale, 
get a little good tobacco, boil it, and sprinkle the juice over them 
after the last process of drying ; but this is rather a trick of trade 
than a method of curing, which is really nothing more than a care- 
ful alternation of heat and moistiure, no extraneous matter being 
introduced.' 

The tobacco grown in Tirhut is exported principally to the west 
Some goes to Nepdl, and large quantites are sent by the rayats 
themselves to Hijipur and to Isldmpur in the Behar Subdivision of 
Patnd District The bepdrisy also, buy up a good deal direct, and 
transport it up country by rail and boat 

The question has for some time been under the consideration of 
Government, whether tobacco grown in Bengal could not be cured 
so as to fetch a good price in the European market In 1874, the 
Lieutenant-Governor proposed that a systematic course of experi- 
ments under professional superintendence should be undertaken. 
A part of the Pdsi stud lands was made over for this purpose, 
and X)r Edward Brown was placed in charge during three months. 
The following remarks have been condensed from his Report The 
tobacco grown in Tirhut is larger in leaf than any other tobacco he 
had seen, either in Manilla or in other parts of the world. Some 
leaves were as much as 3 feet 2}^ inches long by 14 inches broad, the 
texture was close and fine, the leaf generally tough and strong, and 
well adapted for cigars. But the flavour and strength were strangely 
deficient, a feature which is attributed to the country way of manuring 
the plant The tobacco, which was a first crop, and was cured by 
the Manilla process, was valued by native brokers in Pusd at Rs. 1 2 
to Rs. 16 per mound. No details are given of the process of curing, 
as Dr Brown considered his method of curing the leaf was peculiar, 
and refused to divulge the particulars. The native method of culti- 
vation is said to be very faulty. Instead of keeping from twelve to 
sixteen leaves on the top of the stem, the rayats cut down the stem 
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to within six inches of the ground and preserve all the lower leaves, 
which lie on the ground and become covered with dust and dirt, to 
remove which the leaves have to be beaten. The manure is bad, 
as cow-dung and rotted straw are not adapted to produce good 
tobacco. But on the whole, to use Dr Brown's words, * tobacco in 
Tirhut may be brought to almost any state of perfection by careful 
cultivation and proper ciuing.' Forty-six bighds of tobacco were 
bought for the experiments, and from six to seven hundred maunds 
were cured. Some of the tobacco turned out very well, and * re- 
sembled the rich reddish-brown colour so much prized in Manilla 
tobacco.' A quantity of snuff was also made from the refuse stalks 
and leaves, which could be put to no other use. 

Opium. — The following account of the cultivation and manufacture 
of opium has been taken from Dr Eatwell's 'Poppy Cultivation,' and 
from * Rules for the Guidance of Officers in the Opium Department' 

The poppy cultivated in Tirhut District is exclusively the white 
variety (Papaver somniferum album). In good land it grows luxu- 
riantly, attaining usually a height of four feet. The stem is branched, 
and is terminated by from two to five capsules, ovate-globose in 
shape, and about the size of a duck's egg. The land selected 
for poppy-cultivation is generally bhit or high village lands, which 
can be easily manured and irrigated. I quote from Dr Eatwell's 
work : ' In such situations, and where the soil is rich, it is frequent- 
ly the practice with the cultivators to take a crop of Indian com 
or vegetables off the ground during the rainy season; and after 
the removal of this in September, to dress and manure the ground 
for the subsequent poppy-sowings. In other situations, however, 
and where the soil is not rich, the poppy crop is the only one 
raised during the year ; and from the commencement of the rains 
in June or July, until October, the ground is dressed and cleaned by 
successive ploughings and weedings, and manured to the extent 
which the means of the cultivator will permit. In the final prepara- 
tion of the land in October and November, the soil, after being 
well loosened and turned up by the plough, is crushed and broken 
down by the passage of a heavy log of wood over its surface ; ' and 
in this state it is ready for the sowings, which commence about the 
ist of November, and usually finish by the 15th. There are some 
Districts which produce seed of a superior quality, and from these, 
supplies are drawn and distributed among the cultivators. It has been 
found advantageous to change the source of supply every two or 
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three years. The seed is sown broadcast at the time mentioned 
above. Three or four days afterwards the plough is used to bury 
it, and the soil is again levelled by the log of wood. The whole sur- 
face is now divided into compartments, the sides being about ten feet 
square ; and these are raised and converted into irrigation-channels. 
The number of times the plant requires irrigation depends on the 
season : if some heavy showers fall in December, January, or 
February, two irrigations may suffice ; whereas if little or no rain 
were to ^1 during the cold weather, five or six would be necessary. 
Ten or twelve days are sufficient for the germination of the plants, 
and after they have attained a height of two or three inches, they 
are weeded and thinned. In ripening, the plant is liable to injury 
from unusually severe frosts ; or it may become stunted, and never 
reach maturity, owing to the failure of the first sowings, or owing to 
unusual heat and deficient moisture. Blight sometimes attacks it ; 
and, finally, a good deal of injury is frequently inflicted by a parasit- 
ical species of broom-rape (Olobanchi indica), which attaches itself 
to the roots of the plants, and causes them to wither. 

By February the plant is usually in flower, and about the middle 
of the month the petals are carefiilly stripped in the following 
manner : The forefinger and thumb encircle the stem beneath the 
pod, and with the other fingers drawn inwards a kind of tube 
is formed ; this tube is gently raised straight over the pod, and if 
the petals are mature, they come off". They are then formed into 
circular cakes, from ten to fourteen inches in diameter, and about 
one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness. The * leaf' cakes are formed 
thus : A circular shallow earthen vessel is ;heated to the proper de- 
gree, by being inverted over a slow fire. Some petals are then 
spread over its convex surface, and as soon as their glutinous juice 
begins to exude, others are added to the moist surface, and pressed 
down with a cloth. As soon as these become moist in turn, they 
have a similar addition of petals ; and in this way the cake is ex- 
tended circularly, by successive and continuous' additions, until it 
has reached the proper size. These * leaves,' when they reach the 
sadr factory, are carefully classified ; the smaller and darker-coloured 
ones are used in forming the inner portion of the shells of the 
opium -cakes, whilst the largest and least discoloured are used 
for the outer coverings. In a few days after the removal of the 
petals, the capsules have reached maturity, when the process of col- 
lecting the juice begins. This extends from about the 20th Feb- 
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ruary to the 25th March. The mode of collecting this juice is the 
following : About three or four o'clock in the afternoon the rayats 
go to the fields, and scarify the capsules with a sharp iron instru- 
ment called nashtar. This consists of four narrow bars of iron, 
each about six inches long, and as thick as the blade of a penknife. 
At one end each bar is about a quarter of an inch in breadth, but it 
gradually expands until it is an inch broad at the other end, where 
it is deeply notched. The sides of the notch are somewhat curved, 
and ground sharp, the external angles being brought to sharp points. 
The whole four bars are tied together, but the cutting blades are separ- 
ated. In employing the instrument, only one set of points is brought 
into use at a time ; the capsule is scarified lengthwise from its base 
to its summit, the incisions usually passing more or less along the 
eminences, which mark the attachment of the internal dissepiments. 
The scarifications thus made are extremely superficial, and only tra- 
verse the thin pericarp of the capsule. The opium is allowed to 
exude and remain on the pod till the next morning, when it is gently 
scraped off with an iron scraper, and the incisions are closed by the 
thumb and finger. Only one incision is required to complete the 
exudation in some cases ; in others, five or six, and even eight are 
necessary. When the juice exudes it is milky-white, and the water 
it contains evaporates gradually : the outer portion of the ' tear ' dry- 
ing somewhat, thickens a little, and has a colour approaching a 
rose-red ; the inside is semi-fiuid, and of pinkish colour. If the night 
is still, and dew falls, the yield is full. The average quantity yielded 
per scarification is perhaps 10 grains, a single healthy plant yielding 
under favourable circumstances 75 grains, in from five to eight scari- 
fications. When the opium has been collected, the next thing is to 
run off iYitpassewd, When the vessel containing the opium is tilted 
and allowed to remain for some time in that position, the passewd, a 
blackish fluid like strong coflee, with a peculiar odour, separates and 
drains off. If this operation is properly done, the drug is greatly 
improved ; but if any passeivd remains, the opium is injured in 
colour, texture, and aroma, and is unsuited for the Chinese market 
Passtwd is not always found — it is never present when a strong 
west wind blows, or when no dew falls; but under these cir- 
cumstances, the yield of opium is small. The opium freed from 
passewd is always evaporated in the shade, and turned over, so 
that the grain is not injured. This goes on until it attains the 
proper consistence, when nothing more is done till the weigh- 
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ing commences. After the opium has exuded, the pods are allowed 
to dry, and are then broken off. The seed is now collected ; the 
cisdmis keep plenty for next year's sowings, and sell the rest The 
leaves of the plants are left on the stalks, and when withered, 
are collected and delivered into the factory as ' trash * for packing 
the opium -balls in the chests. When the capsules are ripe and 
fully dried, they are broken off and crushed ; the seed yields an 
oil used for cooking and burning in lamps — the refuse oilcake is 
used for feeding cattle. 

The system of weighing and payments for flower-leaves is this : 
The flower-leaves, the manufacture of which has already been de- 
scribed, are of three qualities : the first is of fine texture and col- 
our, from eight to ten inches in diameter ; the second slightly in- 
ferior ; the third of a roughish and thicker quality. Each bundle 
weighs about one ser. As sorted, they are weighed, the weight 
of each being entered in the * leaf-weighment book,' and the value 
calculated, according to quality, at Rs. 10, Rs. 7, and Rs. 5, 
per maund ; the advance previously made is deducted, and the 
balance paid, the owner being present during the weighment and 
examination. These leaf- bundles are liable to deterioration from 
damp or grubs ; sometimes they heat ; sometimes they are adulter- 
ated. Their examination is of great importance, as the preserva- 
tion of the opium depends on the goodness of the shell or envelope, 
which is made from these leaves. After being passed, they are 
opened in the caking-room, and classified as strong, medium, and 
thin, and then stored in go-downs in the sadr factory. The * trash,' 
when supplied, is not clean, and is taken by cubic measurement, 
allowance being made in weight according as it seems coarse or 
fine. 

Standard opium contains in every hundred parts seventy of dry 
opium and thirty of water. Pure opium should contain but little 
passewd : its aroma should be full and unimpaired j and it must be 
soft enough to admit of its being made into cakes and protected by 
a shell, so that it will not become dry and lose its aroma. If it does 
not possess these qualities, it is unfitted for the Chinese market. Each 
parcel is carefully examined, to see that it is free from adulterations 
and deteriorations. The latter arise from passewd^ water, partial 
solution caused by washing, and the addition of dh(A^ or the evapo- 
rated washings of vessels in which opium has been kept. If there 
is but little passewd, and the drug is otherwise pure, it is passed. 
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and a proportional fine is levied, consisting of a deduction varying 
from ^ to /r of the whole weight, and the opium is reserved either 
for local consumption or for paste lewd. The addition of water, or 
the allowing dew to accumulate largely, destroys the colour and grain, 
and causes fermentation. Washing takes a valuable extract from 
the opium, and destroys the colour and aroma. Opium, again, is 
adulterated with the fresh and green parts of the plant ; with foreign 
vegetable matters and their extracts; with flour, starchy products, 
matters containing tannin and ghi^ matters containing gums and 
resins; with vegetable oils and gJd^ with carbonaceous matters, 
saccharine matters, fibres, cow-dung, and earthy materials. To detect 
these, there are numerous tests which need not be enumerated here. 
The adulterated opium may either be confiscated, or a fine up to -h 
may be imposed by the Sub-deputy Agent. The classification depends 
entirely on consistence, there being twelve classes or grades — ten 
ordinary, and two extraordinary. Each class has a range of three 
grains, called degrees of consistence ; and payment is made at the 
rate of Rs. 4/8 for opium of 70° — /.^., opium which contains seventy 
grains of pure dry opium, when dried on the steam-table at a tem- 
perature of 200° F., the cultivator being paid according to the de- 
gree of consistence. Thus opium of 71° is paid pro rata at a higher 
price than opium of 70° consistency. 

A few days before the weighing commences, notice is given 
throughout the District. If the season has been dry, accompanied 
with west winds, they begin early in April ; but if the weather has 
been unfavourable for the inspissation of the drug, they are delayed 
till the isth or 20th April. The cultivators now begin to pour in with 
their opium, and report themselves to the gumdsA/d, who enters, among 
other particulars, the estimated quantity that each has brought In 
Behar, the system is to employ a larger number of scales in the weigh- 
ing, and so get the work done sooner than in the Bendres Agency; 
but the check is not so close. In the evening, the quantity of opium 
to be weighed next day is notified to the cultivators. At daybreak, 
they sit down in lines with their pots of opium before them. A small 
sample is taken from each; these are mixed and tested for farinaceous 
matters by iodine. This being done, each pot is tested and classified 
according to consistence. Each man's pot is then separately weighed, 
and the amount he is entitled to entered opposite his name, the 
weighing taking place and the amount being called out in his pre- 
sence. After the weighing is done, the weight is checked, and the 
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opium passes on to the parkhaiyla^ or native opium-examiner, under 
the supervision of the Sub-Deputy Agent This examiner puts his 
hand into the opium, stirs it about, and feels for any impurities, 
withdraws a little and ascertains its colour, texturd, mode of frac- 
ture, and, finally, its aroma. The pots are then sealed and locked 
up in the go-down, each pot generally containing fo»ty sers. Here 
they remain until they are sent off to Patni, where they are emptied. 
These weighings last all day \ the accounts are made out in detail, 
and the money due after deducting advances is paid over to the lam- 
barddr^ who represents so many cultivators. He pays it over to them, 
receiving a small commission; but, if necessary, each man can see his 
own account. 

The above is an outline of the growing and general treatment of 
the drug before manufacture. It may be well now to give a brief 
account of the constitution and working of the Department. At 
the head of the Department is the Opium-Agent, who is subject to 
the orders of the Board of Revenue. Under the Opium-Agent are 
a number of Deputy and Sub-Deputy Agents, the Collector of the 
district in which a Sub-Deputy is stationed being, ex officio^ the Deputy 
Agent ; but, for all practical purposes, the working of the system is left 
in the hands of the Sub-Deputy. All monies come from the Deputy 
Agent ; but all correspondence is carried on with the Opium-Agent 
direct Besides the above there are Assistant Sub-Deputy Agents, 
and under these again* are the native subordinates. In Tirhut District 
there are two Opium Subdivisions, each under the control of a 
European officer. The first thing to be done is to conclude the 
agreements to grow opium with the cultivators, in consideration of 
which certain sums are advanced. In Behar the instalments are not 
to exceed five : the first to be given in September, at a rate not 
exceeding Rs. 5/ a Hghd ; the second, at the end of the year, when 
the prospects are so far favourable, at a rate not exceeding Rs. 4/ a 
htg?id ; the third at the latter end of March, after the bulk of the 
crop has been gathered, at a rate not exceeding Rs. 3/ per bighd ; 
the fourth at the time of weighing ; and the fifth at the time of 
obtaining firom the Agent the go-down receipts. Payments are not 
made to the cultivators direct, but to their representative, called a 
lambarddr^ who afterwards distributes it to them. After the agree- 
ments have been concluded, the gumdshtd of each koti has to 
measure the lands in his jurisdiction ; and this measurement the Sub- 
Deputy Agent tests in person during the cold weather. As advances 
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are given for wells, he has also to see that these have been dug, 
and that, generally speaking, the cultivation of the plant is properly 
carried on« He has to take care that the cultivators are able and 
willing to perform the cultivation that their lambarddr engages for ; 
that their land is fit for growing poppy, and free from all legal disputes 
which might give a lien on the crops grown thereon. He is respon- 
sible, too, that the security proffered by the lambarddr is valid, and 
that no cultivator in arrear is given an advance, when adjustments 
and settlements are made at one and the same time. He must satisfy 
himself that the full quantity of lands engaged for has been brought 
under preparation for the coming season, and that the cultivation is 
carried on as it should be. 

The above is an outline of the system pursued in dealing with 
the cultivators, who are quite at liberty either to decline the cultiva- 
tion altogether, or to engage for it on the Government terms. The 
manufacturing is carried on at Patnd city, and is fully described in 
the Statistical Account of Patnd District. The following figures 
show the quantity of land in Tirhut cultivated in opium during the 
ten years 1864-65 to 1873-74, both inclusive, and also the ddmdettd 
produce and the average produce per opium bighd. 



Year. 


Net quantity of 
land cultivated, 

less failures, 
in opium bighAxy 


1 

Ddmdeitd produce 
in 80 /tf^-weight. 


Average produce 
per Hghd. 


1864-65, 


BiRhds k. dh. 
54,501 19 17 


M. 5. c. 
4.383 34 13 


s. C K. 
3 3 I 


1865-66, 






50.808 17 13 


5.372 15 13 


43a 


1866-67, 






54.377 I 5 


6,283 29 8 


4 9 3 


1867-68. 






58,345 


5.697 21 5 


3 M I 


1868.69, 






; 31.979 x6 


2.858 34 8 


390 


1869-70, 






52,672 17 3 


5.731 24 6 


4 S a 


1870-71, 






62,907 


4,586 20 6 


a 13 2H 


1871-72, 






60,360 


5.295 36 14 


3 8 3 


1872-73, 






47,860 


3.750 8 3 


320 


1873-74. 






22,949 


j 3.214 " 13 


5 9 1 



Indigo (Indigofera tinctoria), next to opium, is the most valuable 
staple of export grown in Tirhut I have been unable to ascertain 
from the old records when the first attempt was made by Europeans 
to engage in the cultivation of the dye ; but when Government 
in 1788 called for a list of non-official Europeans in Tirhut, twelve 



♦ The opium bigkA is equal to 3,025 square yards, or about five eighths of an acre. 
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names were returned, ten of which were those of indigo-planters. In 
1793, the following nine factories were established and were at work : 
Ddiidpur, Saryd, and Dhiili, worked by Mr William Orby Hunter ; 
Athar, by Mr Gentil ; Kantai and Motipur, ;by Mr Nowell ; Durid, 
by Mr Finch ; Bhawirah, by Messrs Rich and Schuman ; and Shdh- 
pur, by Mr Purves. There are no figures to show how much land 
was held, or on what terms. Ten years after, the number of factories 
had almost doubled ; in addition to the above nine works, there had 
been started Mahamadpur, Balsor and Piprd ghdt^ Dalsinhsardi, 
Jitwirpiir, Tiwdrd, Kamtaul Chitwdrd, Pdpri and Shdhpur Undi, 
the total amount of land held being 581 bighds^ generally on a 
mukarrari tenure. On the 24th December 1792, the Collector 
received stringent orders to allow no European to hold lands, until 
he had first obtained the leave of the Governor-General in Council ; 
and in subsequent records we accordingly find numerous appli- 
cations for this permission. No doubt, this rule was part of the 
Company's monopolising policy; but it may be partly due to the 
new-comers having established their factories within the lands of the 
old ones, as in 1801 some planters petitioned Government to lay 
down rules which should prevent one factory from encroaching 
within another's dehdty as constant quarrels and litigations were 
taking place on account of this practice. 

In 1874, the number of head-works was 56, the number of out- 
works, 70 ; but it is difficult to state the exact number of the lat- 
ter, for they are opened and closed as villages in the neighbour- 
hood are taken on lease or given up. The total produce of the 
season 1872-73 was 16,075 cwts., valued at ;;^542,S3i. The 
total area under indigo cultivation is estimated to be 97,462 acres, 
or about 2 J^ per cent of the area of the District. This estimate, 
which was made by one of the oldest planters in Tirhut, is based on 
the actual cultivation-area of most factories and on fairly approxi- 
mate returns of the others. It corresponds very closely with the 
amount returned as under indigo in 1873 ^Y ^^ Collector, in his 
Crop Report to the Bengal Government. The factory which has 
the largest cultivation is Pandaul, which has a total area under 
indigo of about 10,500 acres. It embraces a region of about 300 
square miles — that is to say, its indigo-fields lie scattered over an 
area of that extent, from the out-work of Bhakwd, 15 miles to the 
north-east of Madhubani, to Benfpur factory, 25 miles south-east of 
that place. 
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The average price of Tiihnt indigo is about Rs. 225 per &ctoiy 
maund of 74 Ilx 10 oz., or ^33, 15& per cwt. The price ranges, 
howevefy from ^24 to ^42 per cvL The average yidd from an 
acre is 19 pounds ; but in a good season, and vith mrasnally good 
plant, it may rise to 24 or 26 pomids. 

In Tiihat, ind^ is ahnost invaziablj grown on high lands, and 
not on dusrs as in Lower Bengal It is generaDy sown in March, 
and cat towards the end of June or the bcginnii^ of July, according 
to the character of the season, hot and moist weather in May and 
June bringing on early mannfartnre. As soon as mie crop has 
been cat and manofactured, die lands are prepared for next year as 
follows: — ^The saiiace of the field is broken up by coolies with 
kadd&s^ a sort of hoe; the stalks are removed and used for fire- 
wood, and the soil is ploughed and rcploughed until the clods are 
periecdy pulverised. Manure* in the shd^ of if/, or the refuse of 
the plant after it has been steeped in the vats, is now worked in, 
and a long heavy beam, on which two men stand, is drawn over the 
field. The dods which escape this prcx^ess are subsequently broken 
up by hand-labour, the object of aU being the retention of die moisture 
in the soil for the sowii^s. If this was not dcme, it would be almost 
impossible to sow the seed with the present drills, which are of the 
very rudest description. The ploughs are of the usual kind used by 
natives, but many planters now employ the dwarf English plough. 
After the soil has been thcxoughly pulverised, nothing is done till 
the sowings commence early in the mcmth of March, the average 
amount of seed sown per Hgkd being about 16 sers. This is pur- 
chased prindpally at Cawnpur, the seed produced in Behar bdng 
expensive, and pelding a comparativdy feeble crop. The price varies 
as much as from ^i, 4s. yd. to ^5, 9s. 3d. per cwt in different years 
— a difference large enough to cause great variations in profit The 
seed is sown from drills early in March, and covered up by the harrow 
or hatgL If rain fidls the plant does not spring up, and the whole 
of the primar>* outlay has to be reincurred. After the crop has come 
above ground, the fields have to be watched to prevent the village 
cattle from trespassing. If east winds prevail, the young plant is 
often attacked by caterpillars, which strip off the leaves, leaving only 
the twigs and stalks behind. Another indigo pest is an insect called 
bhirudy which bores down to the roots and eats off the long tap- 
root Sometimes the moisture fails, and the plant withers and dies. 
Speaking generally, rain is necessar)- in .\pril and May to insure a 
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crop of any excellence. The cutting commences at different times, 
according to the season. If rain has fallen in moderate quantities 
and there has been plenty of sunshine, the crop is cut about the 
middle of June, or even earlier. 

The plant after being cut is taken into the factory vats, where 
it is well braced down by bamboos and cross-beams. Water is 
let on, and fermentation commences^ continuing until the plant 
is taken out Ten or eleven hours is the time usually occu- 
pied in steeping; but if the weather be cold, the fermentation 
proceeds slowly, and a longer period is necessary. At present, a 
new system of introducing steam into the vats through piping, and 
so keeping up an equable temperature throughout, is under trial, 
but no definite results have yet been obtained. Fermentation 
being complete, the water is run off into a second vat, where 
it is beaten, either by a paddle-wheel worked by steam, or by the 
hand-labour of coolies. Opinions are divided as to the character 
of the dye produced by machinery ; some say that the feadct of the 
indigo are broken and an inferior colour produced ; but all agree 
that a great saving of expense is effected. During the beating the 
colour of the indigo changes from green to dark-blue; and as it 
proceeds, the froth, which arose in large quantities when it first 
b^an, goes down, leaving a dark-blue fluid. When the beating 
is done, a certain amount of water is run away very gradually 
by means of a series of plugs, which are only partially opened. 
The sediment which remains is then strained, and passed into a 
boiler, where it is boiled, and run on to a strong sheet, through 
which the water passes, leaving the indigo behind. It is then 
pressed, cut into small cakes, stamped, and dried, after which it is 
ready for the Calcutta market. Very little is known as to how or 
why a good colour is produced, different shades being produced 
under seemingly similar circumstances. The best colour is pro- 
duced by factories in the west of the District, there being no first- 
dass colour produced by any factories in the eastern parts. A 
second crop called khunti is usually cut in September, from the 
plant which has sprung up after the first cutting. 

The following account of the system under which indigo is grown 
is taken from the Annual Administration Report for 1873, by Mr 
Baylcy, Commissioner of the Division : — * In the northern Districts 
of Tirhut, Champdran, and Siran, the indigo is cultivated, as a 
rule, in villages let to the planter by the zaminddrSy and is either 
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dsdmiwdr or nij. Under the former system, when the lease is 
completed, the rayais attend the factory and execute agreements 
to cultivate a specified portion of their uplands, or bhity in indiga 
The common proportion now agreed on is two to three kdthds 
per bighd of upland; though in some few factories the propor- 
tion demanded is larger, amounting to five or six kdthds, . . . 
The agreement is generally for the same period as the lease. At 
the time of executing it, an advance is given, which remains 
unpaid without interest till the end of the term ; and each season, 
the price agreed on to be paid for the cultivation is given in 
advance at the beginning of the year. The sum paid varies 
according as it includes the rent of the land or not, and also accord- 
ing to the size of the bighd. The average rate in Tirhut, where 
the bighd is about 4,225 square yards, is from Rs. 8/8 to Rs. 9, in- 
clusive of rent ... In all cases the lands for indigo are assessed 
much below the average rent paid for other lands of similar quality. 
The lands taken from the rayats are retained for three or five 
years by the factory, after which time they are useless for growing 
indigo ; though, as the indigo plant has a long tap-root, and draws 
its nourishment principally from the subsoil, they are improved for 
the growth of cereals and green crops, which subsist upon the upper 
layer, which has had the advantage of a long fallow and of being 
manured by the indigo-leaves. In lieu of the lands thus given up, 
a similar area of other lands is taken from the rayats for the rest of 
the term ; and in some instances, a clause is inserted that these lands 
shall be selected by the factory from the best of those in the rayafs 
holding. 

' The soil best fitted for the crop is a rich loam, with a good sub- 
soil, neither too sandy nor too stiff. Old river-deposits not liable 
to inundation give the best yield ; but fine crops are also grown in 
inland villages, on uplands or bhit, 

* The crop, from the most reliable accounts I have received, can- 
not be considered in itself as a paying one to the rayats at present 
prices. Mr Halliday, who has gone most fully into this question, 
calculates the cost of cultivation to the rayats at Rs. 4/1 1 per Mghd ; 
so that with the highest rates said by him to be usually given, the 
profit is only one-ninth, whereas the profit of a rabi crop on the 
same land is calculated by him at Rs. 3 ; and considering that the 
best lands are taken for indigo, I cannot but think that this latter is 
a low valuation. The following are the figures given by Mr Halli- 
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day : — Cost of cultivating a bighd of indigo — two ploughings before 
digging up the soil, 4 dnnds per bighd ; digging, R. i ; two plough- 
ings after digging, 4 dnnds ; two additional ploughings, 4 dnnds; 
clearing the land, 5 dnnds ; diagonal ploughing, 2 dnnds ; second 
clearing, 3 dnnds; ploughing the crop, 2 dnnds ; first weeding, 8 
dnnds; second weeding, 4 dnnds ; first cutting, 6 dnnds ; second 
cutting, 5 dnnds; ploughing the khunti (second crop), 4 dnnds ; 
second growth — incidental expenses, such as extra ploughing and 
raking after rain, 8 dnnds \ total, Rs. 4/1 1. Cost of cultivating a 
bighd of roH — rent, Rs. 4; ploughing, Rs. 3; seed, 10 dnnds; 
labour, Rs. 2/5; weeding, 9 dnnds: total, Rs. 10/8. Yield of a 
rabi crop, 8 mounds of barley, Rs. 5/4; 10 tnaunds of marwdy 
Rs. 6/10; straw, Rs. i/io: total, Rs. 13/8, profit, Rs. 3. . . . 
As a set-off against the loss of profits, it is stated that lands in 
villages held by planters are usually lightly assessed, and that rayais 
have not to pay the extra cesses and saidmis levied by native 
zanUnddrs; and this, I believe, is certainly correct The advance 
also, being given at a time when the cultivator has to pay his rent, 
enables him to keep in store a portion of his grain crop, which he 
would otherwise have to sell at low rates, and by this means he is 
enabled to make an additional profit on his grain. Again, it is said 
that the same price is paid for the cultivation whether there be a 
crop or not ; and this is, as a general rule, the case.' On the whole, 
Mr Bayley does not think that any extra gain from light rents 
and the absence of abwdbs makes up for the annoyance caused by 
the fact of the rayafs best land being taken up by an unprofitable 
crop, and by the constant visits of the factor}- amiahs. 

The above is a brief description of the dsdmlwdr system. There 
is, however, another system called the zerdt system, under which the 
planter becomes the tenant of the field, and cultivates it with his 
own carts and labour, either hired or by contract. It might be well 
if the whole cultivation could be made zerdt ; but there are very great 
difficulties. The rayais do not like to have their names removed 
from the village rent-roll ; and the landlords, who obtain fancy prices 
for indigo-growing villages from the planters, would refuse to give a 
factory a pattd or lease for any land. It is well known that factories 
never collect in rent anything like what they pay the landlords, as 
they hope to make up from indigo the loss in collections. 

A third system is what is called the khtiski system. Under this 
the indigo is grown in a village with which the planter has no con- 
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nection either as farmer or landlord. As some of the advantages 
above mentioned do not exist under it, a higher advance has to be 
given, and generally speaking, profits are smaller than under the 
other two systems. 

Under the heading " Capital " will be found an estimate of the 
annual outlay of the factories in Tirhut. It is difficult to foretell the 
future of indigo. The practical command of the market which 
Indian indigo has at present, depends on no cheaper substitute 
being discovered by the chemists. Mr Bayley thinks that prices 
must continue to rise, and to rise considerably, before the system is 
on a satisfactory footing. It will then depend on the European 
market whether this rise can be borne, or whether it will destroy 
the trade. *Such a destruction would, even under the present 
system, be an unmitigated calamity to the people ; but for the pre- 
sent, at all events, I think we need apprehend nothing so serious, as 
the margin of profit is large enough, even after a considerable rise 
on rates, to allow of prudent men, working on their own capital, 
getting ample returns fi-om indigo.' 

Area, Out-turn of Crops, &c. — According to a return of the 
Boundary Commissioner, dated 1875, ^^ ^^^ o^ Tirhut District 
was 6,343 square miles. The Revenue Survey in 1847 returned 6,1 14 
square miles. The reason of th^ difference may be found in the 
fact, that pargand Babr^ was transferred to Tirhut in 1865, together 
with some villages from Monghjrr and Bhigalpur. 

For the latest and most trustworthy estimate of the areas under 
the several crops, with a full discussion of the bearing of these figures 
upon the food-supply of the population, I must refer to Mr A. P. 
Macdonnell's 'Report on the Food-grain Supply of Bengal and 
Behar,' pp. 49-84 (Calcutta, 1876). In this place I am only able to 
give a very brief summary of the results arrived at by that officer. 
The table on the following page gives Mr Macdonnell's estimate of 
the distribution of the total area of Tirhut, subdivided into the pre- 
sent executive Districts of Muzaffarpur and Darbhangah. It will be 
observed that the total cultivated area is considerably less than the 
addition of the items imder the diflferent crops. This apparent dis- 
crepancy is to be explained by the existence of double cropping. 
For example, out of the total upland area, Mr Macdonnell estimates 
that 75 per cent is sown with bhadai crops, 63 per cent withra^, 
and 15 per cent, with non-food crops occupying the soil for a whole 
year. 
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Mr Macdonnell proceeds to estimate the out-tum of the various 
crops as follows : — In the Subdivisions of MuzafTarpur, Sltimarhf, 
Darbhangah, and Madhubani the average out-tum of winter rice is put 
at 14 tnaunds, or half a ton, of husked grain to the acre; in Hdjfpur at 
10 maunds, and in Tijpur at 12 maunds to the acre. In MuzafTar- 
pur, Sft^arhl, Darbhangah, and Madhubanf, the average out-tum 
of the bhadai crop is 1 2 maunds, and of the rabi harvest 8 maunds 
of food-grains to the acre ; in Hijfpur and Tdjpur both bhadai and 
rati are estimated to give a return of iz maunds per acre. It is im- 
portant, however, to recollect that these estimates are not properly 
averages, drawn from a comparison of good and bad years together, 
but arc ' based on a consideration of good years alone.' 
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Assuming these averages, and making due allowance for certain 
subsidiary crops, Mr Macdonnell thus estimates the total out-turn of 
food-grains in each Subdivision : — Muzaffarpur Subdivision, 326,000 
tons; Sftimarhf, 255,000; Hdjfpur, 170,000: total for Muzaf&rpur 
District, 751,000 tons. Darbhangah Subdivision, 353,000 tons; 
Madhubani, 315,000; Tijpur, 193,000: total for Darbhangah Dis- 
trict, 861,000 tons : — grand total for the whole of Tiriiut, 1,612,000 
tons. The average daily consumption of grain is estimated at three- 
quarters of 2L ser OT i}^ lb. per head of the population : this figure 
gives a total consumption for all Tirhut of 1,105,633 tons. The 
requirements for seed are put at 10 sers or 20 lb. per acre for the 
bhadai crop, including early rice ; and 30 sers or 60 lb. per acre for 
the late rice and rabi food-crops : these figures give a total deduc- 
tion for seed purposes of 91,810 tons. The balance remaining, or 
436,131 tons, represents the surplus food-crop of Tirhut, which is 
* partly exported, partly held in reserve as a provision against bad 
years, and partly wasted.' This surplus is thus distributed among 
the Subdivisions : Muzaffarpur Subdivision, 78,082 tons ; Sitdmarhf, 
66,679; Hdjfpur, 27,575: total for Muzaflfarpur District, 172,336 
tons. Darbhangah Subdivision, 109,749 tons; Madhubani, 128,700; 
Tdjpur, 25,357 : total for Darbhangah District, 263,797. 

Positions of the Cultivators. — Towards the north of the 
District, a rayafs holding is considered very large if he cultivates 
more than fifty acres, and small if he only ploughs seven or eight 
In that part of the District, about eighteen acres would make a com- 
fortable-sized holding. But in the south of Tirhut, where the lands, 
which are generally bhiti or high, pay large rents, and produce two 
or more crops a-year, a holding of thirty acres would be considered 
large. Here, the majority of rayais are small cultivators ; population 
is dense and the demand for land great A man with eleven acres 
is considered well oflf, the average not having more than four acres. 

A rayat holding eleven acres is not so well off as a respectable 
retail shopkeeper, except in the southern part of the District; but he 
is much better off than a man who has only Rs. 8 or sixteen shillings 
a-month. The cultivators grow nearly everything necessary for their 
own support, and the surplus produce goes to pay the rent. They 
are nearly always in debt on account of advances, which they 
have taken from their landlords or from mahdjans. In many cases 
they hold no pattds or written engagements, and are at the mercy of 
the patwdri. They are also heavily pressed by abwdbsj or extraordi- 
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nary cesses. Combinations among them sometimes take place ; re- 
cently several villages combined against repaying the famine advances 
made in 1874. The great majority of the cultivators are tenants-at- 
wilL There are in many parts, particularly in the south of the District, 
a large and increasing number of small proprietors who own, occupy, 
and cultivate their hereditary lands, without either a superior land- 
lord above them or a subholder below them. As they are generally 
Bibhxms or Rijputs, they are obliged to hire labourers to plough 
their fields for them. A rayat can easily support a middle-sized 
household on Rs. 12 or ;;^i, 4s. per month, not paid in cash, but 
earned in value from his own fields. 

The Domestic Animals of the District are oxen, buffaloes, 
cows, sheep, goats, pigs, fowls, ducks, pigeons, dogs, and cats. 
Those used in agriculture are oxen {bail) and buffaloes {bhainsd). 
Laige herds of buffaloes are kept for producing ghi, which is exported 
from Ruserd. Goats are eaten by both Musalmdns and Hindus ; 
fowls by Musalmins only ; low castes such as Doms, Dosidhs, &c., 
eat pigs, rats, &c. An ordinary cow is worth Rs. 8 or 1 6s.; a good 
pair of oxen, Rs. 40 or jQ^ ; a score of sheep, Rs. 50 or jQ$ ; a score 
of kids, Rs. 10 or ^i ; a score of pigs, Rs. 30 or jQ^, The oxen 
are very weak and small, and are fast degenerating from negligent 
breeding and want of proper pasture-grounds. 

The Agricultural Implements in common use are as follow : 
Haly plough, made of wood and shod with iron — very light, and suited 
to the condition of the cattie that draw it ; hetigd^ a harrow ; koddli^ 
a kind of large hoe with a short handle ; khurpi, a small instrument 
used for weeding and rooting up grass, with a triangular blade; hasui^ 
a sickle ; dui, a bucket ; basuld^ an adze. The above implements 
and a pair of oxen would be sufficient to plough ten bighds of land. 
The value of the whole is about Rs. 45, or jQ^, los. It is difficult 
to estimate the cost of a plough, expressed in money ; the wood is 
supplied by the cultivator, and the carpenter is remunerated by an 
annual allowance of grain at harvest-time. Indigo-planters use 
rakes {kdntd) and drills {idnri), in addition to the above. 

Wages and Prices. — Wages compared with those of Lower 
Bengal are undoubtedly low. A coolie earns from i J^ to 3 dnnds or 
from 2^d. to 4 J^d. per day. Agricultural labourers do not generally 
receive their wages entirely in cash. A common wage is i dnnd^ or 
I j4d*, together with one meal a-day, consisting of 3 lb. of rice and a 
litUe saiu. In harvest-time a coolie is remunerated by a share of the 
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crop, varying from five to six per cent. During the rice harvest it is 
hardly possible to get coolies to work for ordinary cash wages, so 
much more advantageous is it for them to be paid in grain. Car- 
penters and smiths get from i^ to 3 dnnds, or from 2^d. to 4>^d., 
per day in the country ; and from 2 to 4 dnndsy or 3d. to 6d., in the 
towns. It appears from the early records that wages have risen very 
slightly. In 1794, coolies were paid about i dnnd 2 pies^ or i^d. 
per day ; carpenters about 2 dnndsy or 3d. 

In 1796, prices were the following in MuzafTarpur: — ist sort of 
bdnsmati rice, 4s. iid. per hundredweight; 2d sort bdnsmati rice, 2s. 
3^d.; ist sort of usnd rice, 2s. id.; 2d sort do. 2s. ; paddy, is. 3d.; 
best wheats 2s. sd. ; best barley, is. 3d. per hundredweight In 1799, 
prices were the following in Tirhut District: — Arwd nee horn 2s. 9d. 
to 3s. 4d. per hundredweight ; tisnd rice, 2s. 9d. ; sdtM rice, 
2S. 5d.; wheat, 2s.; arAar (pulse), 2s. ij^d. ; barley, is. 2j^d.; 
k/usdri (pulse), is. 2)^d.; jdu karaiy is. 2^d.; ddl arhar, 3s. 4>^d.; 
marwdy is. 4^d. ; makdi, is. 5^d. ; gram, 2s. id. per hundred- 
weight In time of scarcity, in 1803, prices were the following in 
Muzaflfarpur : — Bdnsmati rice, from 3s. 7d. to ss. sd. per hundred- 
weight; arwd rice, from 2s. 5d. to 2s. lod. ]jashandhd rice, from 2s. 
4d.; wheat, 2s. 4d.; bUt or gram from is. 6d. to is. iid; paddy, is. 
4d.; khesdri, iid.; barley, is. 2d.; arhar^ 2s.; ddl khesdA^ is. 9d.; 
ddlarhar, 3s. id.; ddlmasuri^ 2s. sd.; mustard, 3s. iid.; /ui (linseed), 
2s. 6d. per hundredweight 

On the 27th August 1866, prices were the following in Muzaffarpur : 
— Cleaned rice in ordinary use, cheapest sort, ordinary price at this 
season, ss. S<1* pcr hundredweight ; present price, 13s. 7d. Pulses in 
ordinary use, cheapest sort, ordinary price, 6s. ; present price, i is. 
6d. Wheat, ordinary price, ss. 9d.; present price, 12s. id. Attd or 
flour, ordinary price, 8s. 4d.; present price, 13s. 7d. Janird^ jodr^ and 
such grains, ordinary price, 3s. 7 J^d.; present price, 9s. iid. About 
the same time, prices in Darbhangah were returned as follow: — 
Cleaned rice in ordinary use, cheapest sort, ordinary price, 8s. per 
hundredweight ; present price, i6s. 8d. Pulses in ordinary use, cheap- 
est sort, ordinary price, 9s. 6d.; present price, 19s. 9d. per hundred- 
weight. Wheat, ordinary price, 12s. id.; present price, i8s. 2d. ; a/iftf, 
ordinary price, jQiy is.*8d.; present price, £1, 4s. 3d. Janird^jodr^ 
and such grains, ordinary price at this season, 7s. 9d. per hundred- 
weight; present price, 14s. 6d. On the 17th August 1866, prices 
were the following in Hdjipur : — Cleaned rice in ordinary use, ordi- 
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nary price, 8s. 4d. per hundredweight; present price, 12s. id. 
Pulses in ordinary use, ordinary price, 7s. 3d. per hundredweight , 
present price, los. 4d. Wheat, ordinary price, 7s. 3d.; present price, 
I IS. 6d. On 26th August 1866, the following price-list was returned 
from Sitimarhi : — Cleaned rice in ordinary use, cheapest sort, ordi- 
nary price, 7s. 3d. per hundredweight; present price, i6s. 2d. 
Pulses in ordinary use, cheapest sort, ordinary price, 7s. gd.; present 
price, 1 6s. 2d. Wheat, ordinary price, 6s. 5d.; present price, 14s. 6d. 
Attd^ ordinary price, 7s. gd. per hundredweight; present price, 
19s. lod. Janirdf jodr^ and such grains, ordinary price, 5s. sd. per 
hundredweight ; present price, 9s. id. 

On 24th July 1869, the following price-list was returned from 
Muzaffarpur : — Cleaned rice in ordinary use, cheapest sort, average 
of the three or four preceding years, 4s. per hundredweight ; present 
price, 8s. 4d. Pulses in ordinary use, cheapest sort, average rate, 
4s. 2d.; present price, 9s. 7d. per hundredweight Wheat, average rate, 
4s. 6d.; present price, 8s. 4d. Janirdyjodr^ and such grains, average 
rate, 3s. id.; present price, 6s. Salt, average rate, 14s. 6d.; present 
price, 15s. 6d. In Darbhangah, on 20th July 1869, prices were the 
following: — Cleaned rice in ordinary use, cheapest sort, average rate 
of the three or four preceding years, 4s. per hundredweight ; present 
price, 6s. 9d. Pulses in ordinary use, cheapest sort, average rate, 
4s. 6d.; present price, 7s. 3d. Wheat, average rate, 3s. id.; present 
price, 6s. 8d. Janird^ jodr, and such grains, average rate, 2s. 5d.; 
present price, 3s. id. per hundredweight Madhubanf, the 8th July 
1869: — Cleaned rice in ordinary use, cheapest sort, average rate, 
3s. 7d. per hundredweight ; present price, 6s. sd. Pulses in ordi- 
nary use, cheapest sort, average rate, 3d.; present price, 4s. 4d. 
Wheat, average rate of the three or four preceding years, 3s. 7d.; 
present price, ss. 5d. Janird, jodr, and such grains, average rate, 
2S. 8d.; present price, 4s. 4d. Salt, average rate, 13s. 7d.; present 
price 15s. 7d. 

Indigo fetches on an average ;;^34 per hundredweight; sugar-cane, 
^5 an acre ; distilled liquor of the weakest sort, is. 6d. per gallon ; 
tdrij or palm -juice toddy, sells at twenty -four sers a rupee, or 
4s. 6^d. per hundredweight 

Weights and Measures. — The following is the standard table 
of weights : — 8 chdul= 1 rati; 8 rati = i mdshd; 1 2 mdshd = i told, or 
180 grains troy ; 5 told - i chhatdk ; 4 chhatdk = 1 pod ; 4 pod = 1 
ser^ OS 14,400 grains troy — />., 2^ lb. troy, or 2-05 lb. avoirdupois; 
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40 sers = I man or maund. But this standard table is not much 
in use in Tirhut District, where the common way of calculating 
weight is hy gandds^ and pice. Thus, in what is called z,pakkd ser^ 
there are 23 gandds and 92 piccy there being four lohidh pice to each 
gandd. There are therefore 3,680 pice in a standard maund. In 
what is called a kachchd ser there are only 1 2 gandds^ or 48 pice; but 
different bdzdrs have different j^j, and the number oi gandds in each 
j^ vary accordingly. 

Time is measured thus : — 60 bipai = i pai ; 60 pal = i dand ; 
2}i dand = i ghantd; 3j^^^«/i = iprahar; 24 gAanta = i day 
and night; 7 days = i hafta ; 15 days = i pakshd. Measures of 
area : — 20 firki = i dhiirki ; 20 dhurki = i dMr ; 20 dMtr - i 
kdthd; 20 >^/^f = I bighd ; i ^^«^r = i square iix^ of 6, 63^, 
or 6j4 hdihs. In on&hdth there are 24 tfw^M or finger's-breadths. 
The >y/^ thus varies according to the breadth of any one's finger ; 
and from the rent-rates submitted by the Collector in 1872, it seems 
that in Darbhangah and Muzaffarpur the standard acre is i bighd^ 2 
kdthdsy 18 dh/irs; in Tdjpur and Madhubanf, i bighd, 5 kdthds ; in 
Sitimarhi, i bighd, 3 kdthds ^ i dhur^ 7 dMrki ; and in Hdjipur, i 
Mghdy n kdthdy 19A dhiirs. 

Spare Land. — There is very little spare land in the District of 
Tirhut. Nearly all the uncultivated land is either grazing land, 
and of this there is already too little ; or it is under water or 
covered with mango-groves. 

Tenants. — In Tirhut tenants are divided into dihi and pdhi. The 
first class includes rayats who cultivate lands in the same village in 
which they live ; the second, rayats who do not live in the village 
where their lands are situated. The former pay their rents by instal- 
ments according to the custom of the village; the latter in one lump 
sum for the whole year. It is rare for either class to hold written 
leases. 

Land - Tenures. — In Tirhut there are scarcely any interme- 
diate tenures between the zaminddr and the actual cultivator, 
and consequently very little land has passed fi-om the sadr 
zaminddr to intermediate holders. In nearly every village there 
exist the following rent-firee tenures : Brdhmottar lands, given to 
Brdhmans ; and pirdn lands, given to pirs or Muhammadan saints. 
The principal features in Tirhut estates are their small average size, 
the prevalence of the farming system, and the custom of paying 
rents in kind. Recent reports show the average size of estates in 
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Tirhut to be 303 acres. This comparative smallness is almost en- 
tirely due to landholders having largely taken advantage of the bat- 
wdrd or partition law, Regulation XIX. of 18 14. Thus, during the 
year 1870, no fewer than 11 27 estates were added to the Tirhut 
Raster. A slight check has been imposed on this tendency to 
excessive subdivision, by allowing no one to apply for a batwdrd 
whose name has not been entered on the mutation register. So 
long ago as 1 789, Mr Shore remarked on the insignificant size of 
the Behar zaminddrisy and the poverty of their owners In 1 795-96, 
the Government revenue was ^112,025 ; in 1850-51, it had risen to 
^148,398; and in 1870-71, to >^i75,256. This general increase is 
due to original under-assessment, extension of cultivation, and re- 
sumption of invalid rent-free tenures. As regards the second cause, 
it seems, from a Report dated 1824, that at the time of the Settle- 
ment the waste lands considerably exceeded the cultivated; and 
that in some extensive pargands towards the north, the proportion 
of cultivated lands to waste was perhaps as one to fifty. 

The system of farming estates had its origin long before the Per- 
manent Settlement. Mr Shore, in his Minute of 1789, says that *the 
lands of Behar ' (presumably including those of this District) * have 
from time immemorial been let in farm ; and no general Settlement, 
as far as we can trace, since the acquisition of the Diwdni^ has been 
concluded between Government and the real proprietors of the soil.' 
This system, however, came to an end, in most cases, when the 
Permanent Settlement was concluded, except when proprietors re- 
fused to engage on the terms offered. But instead of the Govern- 
ment letting out the revenue collections in farm, the landlords now 
let out to middlemen the collection of the rent. The latter generally 
advance sums to the mdliks. In many cases the farms are sold to 
the highest bidder, who tries to squeeze as much as he can out of 
the rayats in the shortest time possible. Indigo - factories often 
take leases of villages from tndliks. In such cases the rayats are 
required to grow indigo ; but rents are rarely enhanced, and cesses, 
which elsewhere press so heavily, are not exacted. 

In 1871-72, it was proposed to make an arrangement directly with 
the farmers of villages on the Darbhangah estate. The sanction of 
Government was obtained for this course, with the express stipula- 
tion that the farmers should be prohibited from enhancing rents 
without special leave. Accordingly, a clause enforcing this prohibi- 
tion is now inserted in every lease given a farmer, on those estates in 
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Tirhut which are under the Court of Wards. If possible, the farmer 
is to be either a rayat from the village, or a head-man acting for the 
other rayats. Before any village is let in farm, it is to be held khds^ 
or immediately under the management of the Court of Wards, for a 
year, during which time the rents, holdings, and rights of the culti- 
vators are to be recorded. 

Rates of Rent. — The Collector reports that the rates of 
rent vary not only according to the cliaracter and situation of the 
land, but also according to the caste and position of the cultivator. 
Thus a high-caste man pays less than a Kurmf. As an example of 
lands paying high rents, those near Hijfpur may be taken. They 
produce poppies, potatoes, tobacco, &c., and are never fallow. Some- 
times four crops a-year are produced; the Koerfs, who lease them, are 
perhaps the best agriculturists in India. These lands pay a rent 
varying from Rs. 8/ to 16/ or 18/ a bighd. Tobacco-lands often 
fetch Rs. 17, or ^i, 14s. per acre. Ordinarily speaking, first class 
bhlt or high land, on which poppy and tobacco are grown, fetches 
from Rs. 3/12 to Rs. 6/4, or from 7s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. per acre; 
other first-class bhU land, from Rs. 2/8 to Rs. 6/, or from ss. to 
1 2s. per acre ; first-class rice-land from Rs. 3/1 2 to Rs. 7/8, or from 
7s. 6d. to 15s. per acre. 

The following table, showing the rates of rent paid for various 
classes of land in Tirhut District, arranged according to sub- 
divisions, is taken from a special Report by the Collector dated 
August 1872. The local bighds have been reduced to English 
acres. 
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Manure is largely used by indigo-planters, by rayais who culti- 
vate tobacco-fields, and generally by the more intelligent cultivators, 
such as Koeris. After the inc^go-plant has been steeped, the 
refuse is taken out of the vats and spread over the fields, forming 
a most valuable manure. Tobacco lands are generally selected 
near a village, so that cattle may be tethered on them, and that they 
may receive all sorts of household waste. Cow-dung, when not 
burnt or used for plastering houses, is used as manure. 

The Rotation of Crops is not practised, and most fields have 
to give two crops annually. But tobacco and opium lands, except 
those of first-rate quality, are generally allowed to remain fallow for 
half the year. Lands which have become exhausted by growing 
indigo, are yet generally able to produce first-class crops, which 
draw their support from the upper soil and not from the subsoil 
to which the tap-root of indigo penetrates. 

Natural Calamities. — ^The District is subject to blights, floods, 
and droughts. No material loss has taken place from blight for 
some years. Hail-storms sometimes damage the rabi or spring 
crops. Indigo is attacked by caterpillars, which eat oiT the leaves, 
leaving only the stalks and branches behind ; they generally appear 
after a succession of east winds, but are destroyed by the hot and 
dry winds from the west. Other indigo pests arc grasshoppers and 
bhem&Sy insects which destroy the plant by cutting it below the 
ground. The tobacco-plant is attacked by an insect that bores 
down to the roots, and has to be dislodged by pouring water down 
its hole ; and also by a parasite plant known as ai/ianpa. 

Floods. — Certain parts of the District are liable to be flooded — 
these are, roughly speaking, the southern part of the Taj pur Sub- 
division, the low-lying tract of country towards Hassanpur in the 
south-east of the Darbhangah Subdivision, and the country between 
the Bdghmatf and the Little Gandak. To this list might have been 
added, before 1874, a large portion of /Hrrgamis Hdjipur, Chakla 
Garjaul, and Ratti ; but the thorough repair of the Gandak embank- 
ment has probably insured the safety of this tract. 

In 1788, /«/3?w«rf Bissdrah was visited by a great inundation. 
According to the Collector, out of about 50,000 bighds which 
had been sown with rabi crops, 10,000 were damaged by the 
excessive rain; and so many cattle died, that the cultivation of 
the remaining raH land was seriously hindered. In 1801, tlie 
saltpetre factory at Singhiyd was nearly washed away by the Gandak. 
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Towards the south of Tirhut, in the Tdjpur Subdivision, the 
Ganges regularly inundates the didrd lands. ^ Whatever harm may 
be done, is amply made up to the rayats by the splendid crops after- 
wards produced. It is a common thing for the rayats to sow some 
crop, such as manvd^ on these lands, and take their chance of 
its coming to maturity. If it is drowned they have sustained little 
loss, and they may recoup it by a good rati crop. In 187 1, 250 
square miles in Tdjpur were laid under water, and very heavy floods 
occurred throughout the District Muzaffarpur town was inundated, 
and much suffering took place. The B^hmati has only twice 
broken through its embankment, since that work was completed. 
In 1867, the crops on 15,000 btghas, 1,500 houses, and 35,537 
maunds of grain, are said to have been destroyed on the right bank 
of the Little Gandak. The low-lying country in the south-east of 
Darbhangah is generally inundated every year by the Karai and 
Kamld overflowing their banks ; but as the cultivators only sow 
common crops, with the knowledge they may be so destroyed, much 
loss does not occur. 

Embankments. — There are two important embankments in 
Tirhut — the Gandak embankment and the Bdghmati embankment. 
It is unknown when the first was constructed, but from records it 
seems to have existed as early as 180 1. It had, perhaps, as a special 
object at Ldlganj, the protection of the Company's saltpetre factory 
near that place. It also protected the pargands situated imn\ediately 
to the east of the Gandak. Extending from the confluence of the river 
Bayd to a place called Harrauli, six miles from Hdjfpur, and being 
imperfectly constructed, it has been repeatedly breached, and im- 
mense loss has resulted. In 1801, ^1,200 were required to repair 
the damage done by the floods near Singhiyd saltpetre factory, which 
was in danger of being washed away. So important was its pre- 
servation considered, that in 1809 a special committee for these 
embankments was formed; and in 181 5 the Board of Revenue pro- 
posed the appointment of a European Superintendent, whose sole 
duty should be to look after the works. In three consecutive years 
the sums of ^431, i8s., ^^339, and ;£23o were spent on the repair 
of the Gandak embankments. In the 20 years between 18 18 and 
1838, a total sum of ;^4,2o6, i6s. was spent, equal to an annual 
average of ;^2io, 6s. Yet, between 1820 and 1825, it had fallen 
into so ruinous a state, and so much loss had resulted, that the 
zaminddrs petitioned Government either to repair it or let them do 
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so. Accordingly, in 1830, a new line was laid out, and the zaminddrs 
bound themselves to pay for its construction. In this state it con- 
tinued till 1874, when advantage was taken of the famine-relief 
operations to remodel and repair it. In spite of the large sums 
spent, its construction was found to be extremely faulty. The crest 
was uneven and too low ; and also the country between Harrauli 
and Hdjipur was totally unprotected. The embankment was ac- 
cordingly extended to Hdjfpur; the whole length was raised to a 
uniform height, higher than the highest known flood-level; and 
where the original alignment was defective, it was relaid. The work 
was commenced in 1874, and finished in June, before the floods 
set in, the original estimate of ;£^4,629, 6s. for remodelling, and 
j^i,4S6, 14s. for extending, not being exceeded. Its average dis- 
tance from the river-bed is about quarter of a mile. 

The Bdghmati embankment extends along that river. It was first 
constructed in 18 10 by the manager of the Kantai factory, to pro- 
tect the lands of that concern. But, besides effecting this object, it 
protects 100 square miles between the Bdghmati and the Little 
Gandak. The factory has always kept it up, and its strength is 
shown by the fact that it has only burst twice between 18 10 and 
1870. It is now proposed that Government should acquire it, under 
the Embankment Act, and insert sluices along its entire length. 

There are other embankments in the District, but none of much 
importance. 

Droughts arise from the local absence of rain, as was the case in 
1866 and in 1874. Sometimes, also, the periodical rains fail at the 
commencement, and then set in so suddenly and violently that the 
young plants are drowned. The winter or aghani rice, the staple crop 
in Tirhut, depends almost entirely on the amount of rain which falls in 
September and October. For the rest of the year the rainfall might 
be above the average ; but if none fell during these two months, the 
crop would be a total failure. There are no records of the great 
famine of 1770 ; but in 1791 the District seems to have been visited 
by a severe drought. The records are extremely meagre ; and 
beyond the arbitrary prohibition by Government of any person, ex- 
cept grain-dealers, keeping by them more than a year's supply of 
food, and authorisation for the opening of private tanks, nothing seems 
to have been done. The District suffered severely during the famine 
of 1866. The following account of the distress in that year has been 
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condensed from the records in the office at Muzaffarpur, and from 
Mr. F. R. CockerelFs special report on the Behar famine. 

The Famine of 1866 was severely felt in Tirhut, both as regards 
its partial intensity and the wide area over which it was spread. In 
pargands Dilwdrpur, Narangd, Parihdrpur Mowds, Mahind, and 
Kamhrd, of the Sitimarhi Subdivision, the rice crops had failed par- 
tially in 1863, and still more so in 1864. In October 1865, with 
the prospect of a still more complete failure on the Nepdl frontier, 
and a deficiency of the rice crops in Madhubani, and the north of 
the Darbhangah and Sadr Subdivisions, the prices of rice and In- 
dian com rose to three times the ordinary rate. Cases of suicide 
from want of food, and of death from starvation, were reported by the 
police in the Darbhangah and Sftimarhf Subdivisions. The harvest- 
ing of the rice crop, however, supplied some food and wages, and 
prices in the end of 1865, and in the beginning of 1866, were some- 
what easier. But owing to the failure of the rice crops in the Nepal 
tardi^ and the consequent non-exportation to Tirhut, prices in Feb- 
ruary again began to rise ; and as there was no demand for labour, 
the poorer classes suffered extremely, and began to desert their home- 
steads, and migrate southwards in large numbers. Fires and grain- 
robberies for the purpose of obtaining food became very common. 
In March there were 127 fires, in April 156, in May 184, and 
in June 146, against an annual average of 200, calculated for the 
previous four years. The period from April to June never affords 
any great demand for agricultural labour; and in this year the 
labourers, having nothing to fall back on, and no work from which 
to provide food, became reduced to the greatest destitution. No 
organised system of relief was commenced till June, though in April 
some food was daily distributed to a few people in Sitimarhi. On 
the ist June the Collector called a meeting to raise subscriptions, 
and relief-committees were formed at various places. Relief opera- 
tions were ultimately undertaken at 25 centres — 7 in the Sadr Sub- 
division, 8 in Sitimarhf, 4 in Darbhangah, 5 in Madhubani, and i 
at Hdjipur. The following subscriptions were raised — at Muzaffar- 
pur and the Sadr Subdivision, ;^2,i6i, 3s. 3d., including ;£^i,ooo from 
the Darbhangah estate, under the Court of Wards; ^484, 15s. gd. 
from the Sitimarhi Subdivision ; ;£976 from the Darbhangah Sub- 
division, including ;^5oo from the Darbhangah estate ; ^180, 
9s. 9d. from the Madhubani Subdivision ; and £^2% 2s. 4d. from 
the Hdjipur Subdivision : total ;^3,83i, iis. id. Work was found 
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in some degree for all who could work ; and food was distributed to 
those who were unable to find their own livelihood. From figures 
supplied by Mr Cockerell, it seems that in the Sadr Subdivision 
alone was the food distributed in any degree sufficient for sustenance. 
In the Darbhangah and Madhubani Subdivisions two chatdks per 
head per day was all that was allowed ; and in these two Subdivisions 
the relief given is said to have been purely nominal, though from the 
middle of June to November, twenty maunds were distributed daily, 
and remissions of rent to the amount of one-half were made to the 
rayats of the Darbhangah estate, in the more distressed parts. 

The suffering was greatest during July, August, and September, 
the price of rice ranging from 7 to 5)^ sers per rupee, or from 
15s. 9d. to ;£"!, OS. Qd. per cwt. The number in receipt of daily 
relief were, in July, 6,768 ; in August, 11,621 ; in September, 6,876. 
In the middle of August cholera broke out in Sitimarhi, and 
appeared also at Darbhangah and Muzaffarpur. The people, re- 
duced by long privation, fell easy victims to the disease. Their 
physical condition may in some degree be inferred from the fact that 
797 persons out of 1070 died within an average period of eight days 
after admission to the hospital. In September the extreme pressure 
began to diminish, owing to the good bhadai^ or autumn crops ; and 
fortunately it never increased again, as the winter rice, in most parts, 
was a good crop. Still, in some places, so far had famine and 
disease gone, that half the land remained uncultivated. A few 
zaminddrs were favourably spoken of, but the majority of them prac- 
tically ignored their obligations in this crisis. Relief operations were 
carried on till February 1867. The total amount spent in relief was 
;^3>944> iSs. 4d. ; the total daily number (average) relieved, 5,235 ; 
and the estimated total number of deaths from starvation or disease 
engendered by want, 60,321. 

The Scarcity of 1874, which was felt with greater severity in Tir- 
hut than in any other part of Bengal, has been described in great 
detail in various official reports that have been already published ; 
and it has been thought undesirable to condense these reports into 
the narrow limits required for a Statistical Account of the District 
It is sufficient to give a general reference to the District Famine 
Narratives, to the Fortnightly narratives, and to the Minute of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, dated 31st October 1874, all of which papers 
have been laid before Parliament ; and to the statistical examina- 
tion of the expenditure and relief, furnished by Mr A. P. McDonnell, 
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C.S., in his Report on the Food-Grain Supply of Behar and Bengal 
(Calcutta, 1876). 

Famine Warnings. — During the famine of 1866-67, the maxi- 
mum price of rice was Rs. 8 a mautid^ or ;;^ii is. lod. per hundred- 
weight ; that of paddy, Rs. 4-8 a maundy or 1 2s. 3d. per hundred- 
weight. Local prices may now be said to have generally returned 
to what they were before that time. It is not easy to lay down any 
particular rates at which relief operations would become necessary ; 
for prices, taken by themselves, are no sufficient criterion. If ric^ 
were selling at Rs. 2-4 a nuiund, or 6s. per hundredweight, in Janu- 
ary, and the spring crop proved a failure, there would be more want 
among the labouring classes in parts where spring crops are largely 
sown, than there would be if prices were higher and the spring crop 
an average one. The Collector considers that a rate of from Rs. 2-4 
to Rs. 2-8 a maund, or 6s. to 6s. 9d. per hundredweight, in January, 
is indicative of severe pressure on the labouring classes during the 
months from May to September ; which, though not actually amount- 
ing to a famine, might possibly render it advisable, particularly 
in the south of the District, to open relief-works. Here he refers 
to a failure of the spring crops. Generally speaking, a rate of 
Rs. 2-8 a maundy or 6s. 9d. per hundredweight, in January, would 
indicate distress in the middle of the year, when the price would rise 
to about Rs. 5 a tnautuly or 13s. 8d. per hundredweight 

In 1873, prices were much higher in the beginning of January 
than those mentioned above. On the loth of that month, the 
cheapest price at which rice could be bought was Rs. 3 a maundy 
or 8s. 2d. per hundredweight ; barley, the cheapest grain in the Dis- 
trict, fetched Rs. 2 a maundy or 5s. 5d. per hundredweight At 
Ruserd, on the 20th March, the price of common rice was Rs. 4 a 
maundy or los. iid. per hundredweight The highest price common 
rice ever reached during the famine of 1874 was Rs. 5-12 a maundy 
or 15s. 8d. per hundredweight. The principal crop of the District is 
the aghani rice ; which is of especial importance in the Madhubani 
and Darbhangah Subdivisions. The communications consist : firstly, 
of a railway, whose route has not yet been permanently decided 
on ; secondly, of 1,778 miles of good kachchd roads; and, thirdly, of 
fair dry-weather water-carriage on the Gandak up to Ldlganj, and 
on the Little Gandak up to Ruserd. During the rains, grain could 
be sent to nearly all parts of the District. A survey is at present 
being carried on in North Tirhut, having for its object irrigation 
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from the ndlds^ which abound in that region. In times of drought, 
however, these are said to be empty ; so that, unless recourse is had 
to the Bdghmatf or Gandak, or some other large river, the success 
of the scheme is doubtful. At present, large quantities of rice are 
exported in normal years. 

Foreign and Absentee Landholders. — The number of Euro- 
pean landholders in Tirhut is 25. Out of 68,000 proprietors, 
about 17,000 are Muhammadans. But the mutation register has been 
so carelessly kept up, that these figures cannot be considered of 
much value. The Mahdrijd of Darbhangah is the principal land- 
holder. He pays a total revenue to Government for all his estates 
of ^^42,82 1. About five per cent, of the land is said to be in 
the hands of absentees, most of whom live at Patnd. 

Means of Communication : Roads. — All the roads in Tirhut, 
except short detached lengths in towns and municipalities, are un- 
metalled and require annual repairs. There is no road under the 
management of the Public Works Department. It is estimated 
that the total length of all the roads in Tirhut amounts to 1778 
miles, of which 555 miles were constructed during the famine of 
1873-74, and 86 are on the Darbhangah estate under the Court of 
Wards. In addition to these, there are many factory roads, which 
have been made by indigo-planters, and are still kept in repair by 
the same private agency.. For the year 1874-75, the total receipts 
of the Muzaffarpur District Road Fund (excluding balances, &c) 
amounted to ;^9744, of which ^9297 was derived from ferry tolls ; 
the total expenditure amounted to ^^30,336, of which ;^22,524 was 
assigned to original works, and ^5897 to repairs. In the same 
year the receipts of the Darbhangah District Road Fund were 
^£^1585, of which ;^i 198 came from ferry tolls ; the expenditure was 
;^876, leaving a balance of jCjoj, 

Telegraph Lines. — Two lines of telegraph start from Mokami, 
a station on the East Indian Railway on the further side of the 
Ganges. The one leads to Muzaffarpur, and is thence continued to 
Motihirf and Bettid in Champdran District ; total length to Bet- 
tii, 175 miles. The other runs to Darbhangah, 42 miles. There 
is a third line of telegraph from Bijftpur, the terminus of the Dar- 
bhangah State Railway, opposite Bdrh in Patnd District, also to 
Darbhangah ; length, 44 miles. 

Railways. — At present the only railway in the District is the 
State Railway from Darbhangah to Bajftpur on the banks of the 
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Ganges, opposite the Bdrh station of the East Indian Railway. The 
line is at present only temporary, as the final route and length have 
not yet been decided on. It had its origin in the beginning of Feb- 
ruary 1874, when Mr Stevens of the Darbhangah Rdj first proposed 
its construction. Sir Richard Temple pressed the scheme ; and the 
Government of India gave its sanction. The work was begun on the 
23d February, and the first train ran through to Darbhangah on the 
17th April. As the distance amounted to 53 miles, besides sidings 
and bridges over three considerable rivers, the work was, therefore, 
done at the average rate of a mile a-day. From a retiun submitted 
by the chief engineer of the railway, it seems that its present length 
is 44 miles, the stations being at Darbhangah, Ndgarbastf, and Bdjft- 
pur ghdt In 1874, it was almost exclusively engaged in carrying 
grain fodder and stores; the amount carried being — grain and fodder, 
46,811 tons ; other articles such as coal, materials, &c, 4,082 : total 
amount carried, 50,893 tons. The total receipts from January to 
i8th May 1875 ^^^^ ;£^2,864, 4s. As the line is not permanent, it 
is not worked during the rains. Surveys are at present being con- 
ducted with a view to making a branch to Muzaffarpur. 

Road Routes of North Behar. — The following paragraphs arc 
quoted from the Statistical Reporter for April 1876 : — 

" North Behar is well provided with roads ; probably no other 
territory within India, certainly no other territory within the Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship of Bengal, can compare with it in this respect 
This is partly due to the improvements in the means of communica- 
tions during 1874, but also to the activity of earlier periods. Con- 
sidering the long-standing importance of the north Gangetic Districts, 
and the prominent attention in such matters naturally given from 
time inunemorial to a fertile region of lucrative industries perme- 
ated extensively by European capital, it was to have been expected 
that the communications would be well looked to. It is still fresh in 
memory what feats of inland transport on, and alongside, these 
roads were accomplished during 1874. 

" Coming to the description of these routes, we have first the 
State Railway from Bdjitpur to Darbhangah, a distance of 48 miles, 
which is now in full working order. An extension or branch has 
recently been ordered from Samdstipur to Muzaffarpur, 20 miles. 
As the line of country is singularly favourable, and the urgency is 
considerable, it is probable that this work will be pushed on and 
finished during the present hot weather. This will be quite feasible 
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without adding materially to the cost of the enterprise, if rails or roll- 
ing-stock can be diverted from other State lines under construction. 

" This railway, which connects the East India Railway at Bdrh 
with Darbhangah, is flanked on the west by four principal roads, 
which from south-west, south-south-west, south-east, and east-south- 
east converge on Muzaffarpur. These are the Chhaprd road, the 
Hdjipur road, with branch to Ldlganj, the Tdjpur-Dalsinhsardi road, 
and the Pusi-Nagarbastf road. The whole region served by these 
roads forms a segment of a sort of circle of which these roads are, as 
it were, radii, and the utmost distance of any two termini is some 
70 miles. This is equivalent to a north and south road for every 
18 miles breadth of country. Of the numerous lateral and branch 
roads within the segment it is unnecessary to speak. The roads 
northward beyond Muzaffarpur and Darbhangah towns will be more 
conveniently described in dealing specially with the Sftdmarhi and 
Madhubanf Subdivisions. 

" The Darbhangah State Railway is flanked upon the east by a 
country very diflferent in character. That region has two roads, 
both converging on Supul — the one from Monghyr town, the other 
from Bhagalpur town. These roads are commercially useless through- 
out the rainy season, and that for a distance as high up from the 
Ganges as Madahpurd, in Bhdgalpur District. This is in accord- 
ance with the slope of the country, north-west to south-east ; and 
these two routes traverse, therefore, a perfect network of affluents and 
effluents converging on the Ganges. Accordingly, neither of these 
is the route taken by the traveller, or by the goods traffic of Supul, 
or by the traffic of the region served through Supul — that is to say, 
North-East Madhubani. These regions draw on, and remit south- 
east to, the Kusi for their sea-borne dealings. For certain branches 
of other traffic their trade sets south-west, as has already been 
explained. But while the country south of Madahpurd admits of 
no facilities for road traffic northward and southward, the case is 
different with the higher-lying region to the north. Supul is served 
from north to south by a most excellent fair-weather road with iron 
bridges, of which more will be said in dealing with Supul separately. 

" Meanwhile, to return to North Behar as a whole. The vertical 
or north-to-south communications have been noticed ; it remains to 
notice the lateral or east and west communications. The region 
between the Great Gandak and the Kosi is provided conveniently at 
its middle with through and through communications. From the 
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Gandak country four roads converge on Muzaflfarpur. From Muz- 
affarpur, again, there are two roads to Darbhangah, — the one straight 
and excellent, with good ferries or iron bridges ; the other circuitous, 
through Pusi, and inferior. The Pusi route, both from its circuit- 
ousness, and still more from its unfavourable situation along the 
spill waters of the river, is little used as a direct route from Muzaflfar- 
pur to Darbhangah ; but it deserves notice in passing as an old and 
well-established road — one of the many with which Tirhut has been 
provided. From Darbhangah, itself a railway terminus, there radiate 
three principal roads — viz., one to Madhubani town, a second or 
middle one leading either to Madhubanf town or to Jhanjharpur, 
and one lower down leading to Baheyra. The middle road bifur- 
cates at Jhanjhdrpur, some 25 miles north-north-east of Darbhan- 
gah, into two most excellent roads into SupuL These roads, locally 
known as the North and the South Emigration Roads, because of 
their chief intended office of facilitating emigration from Siran 
towards East Bengal and Assam, complete the east and west com- 
munication between the Gandak and the Kosf throughout the centre 
of North Behar. The North Emigration Road continues the north- 
north-east course beyond Jhanjhdrpur until it comes to Naraya, in 
pargand Alapur; after which it proceeds due east, crosses the 
boundary river Tiljugd, and thereafter passes Jagdispur, Madhuma- 
than, Simrahf factory, and so on to Pratipganj bdzdr on the Kusf 
river. At Baptiahi factory, the North Emigration Road crosses at 
right angles the excellent Supul-Dagmird Road, which forms the 
north and south highway of the Subdivision. 

" On the other hand, the South Emigration Road takes a more 
southerly course, traverses the Supul Subdivision, and intersects the 
north and south highway at about six miles south-west from Supul 
town. Its course from the bifurcation at Jhanjhdrpur will be suffi- 
ciently indicated on the map by a line crossing the Tiljugd at Gopdl- 
pur passing just north of Kathwar, and so through Hartoli, Bdruarf, 
on to Singhasarpur factory, six miles north of Madahpurd in Bhdgal- 
pur, along the route to Pumiah town. These two emigration roads, 
as well as the Dagmdrd-Supul Road intersecting them at right 
angles, are unmetalled ; but they are first-class roads of that order, 
being well raised and liberally provided with iron viaducts and 
bridges. 

" Besides these main roads in Supul, there are other roads calling 
for notice as being actually in use, but they are not to be compared 
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with those just enumerated. There is a road parallel with the North 
Emigration Road, and still further to the north, which is marked on 
the map as skirting Bahtanfdn, and so making for Sdhibganj. Emi- 
grants going from or returning to the Gogrd-Gandak country — Sdran, 
Ghazfpur, &c — still use this road rather than the new one to Pra- 
tapganj. There is also a road from Supul town north-westward 
through Khokndhd on the Tiljugd, and so to East Madhubanf — a 
road which the Collector of Bhdgalpur hoped to improve during the 
past cold weather from the District Road Fund. It was formerly 
a good deal used. 

" Having described the principal roads in actual use throughout 
North Behar, it is now proposed to deal more minutely with the 
roads of the three Subdivisions of Sftdmarhf, Madhubanf, and Supul. 

" Sftdmarhf is divided into three thdnds — Sftdmarhf, Sheohar, and 
JdU. The communications of the Sftdmarhf thdnd were greatly 
improved during the last famine, and the roads at the present time 
are in tolerably fair order. The carriage available for transport of 
grain consists of bullock-carts and pack-bullocks. It is stated that 
al)out 7,000 carts were procurable in the whole Subdivision for the 
transport of Government grain in 1874. Sftdmarhf and Majorganj 
are the principal marts, from which \}ciQ thdnd would naturally draw its 
supplies in the event of scarcity. In Sheohar thdnd communica- 
tions are comparatively few and bad. Scarcely a single good road 
was made during the last famine ; and this thdnd, like the rest of 
the Sftdmarhf Subdivision, appears to have been neglected in former 
years by the District Road Committee- Bairagnia, Majorganj, and 
Sheohar are the chief marts of the thdnd. At Bairagnia, the chiet 
mart of Sheohar thdfid, and indeed of the whole Sftdmarhf Sub- 
division, there is a very large quantity of grain. It was remarked 
in November by the Collector of Muzaffarpur that, crammed as 
Bairagnia is with golds and granaries, more hakhars were being 
built A registering station for traffic has been opened here from 
the commencement of the present year. In Jdlf thdnd communica- 
tions are generally good ; and from its proximity to Darbhangah this 
thdnd can experience no difficulty in obtaining grain imported by 
rail. The principal marts in this thdnd are Bangdon, Madwapur, 
and Kdmtul. 

" In the Madhubanf Subdivision the principal trade centre is 
Madhubanf town, 20 miles north-east of Darbhangah. It is a place 
of considerable importance. It is connected witli Darl)hangah by 
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two roads, which for country roads are usually in excellent condition. 
Besides Madhubanf there is no other trade centre of more than 
local importance. Of the places, however, of secondary importance, 
the chief is Benipdtf, 12 miles west of Madhubanf, and connected 
with that town by a fair road, which is intersected by only one 
unbridged stream of magnitude. Benipitf is half way between the 
two streams the Kamld and the Little Bdghmatf, both navigable 
in the rains, but quite shallow there in the dry weather. It coin- 
cides with the name and thdnd site of Khajlf — a different Khajlf 
from the village north-east of Madhubanf. The North Emigration 
Road, which leads from Jhanjdrpur through Naraya, 34 miles east, 
and goes on to the important mart of Pritapganj on the Kusf, has 
already been described. Naraya rather promises to be, than at 
present is, a place of importance. It now draws its supplies of rice 
from the surrounding country, and of rabi grains from the Gan- 
getic alluvial lands of the adjacent Subdivision of Madahpurd, in 
Bhigalpur. Elsewhere in the Madhubanf Subdivision the trade 
centres do not rise above the status of country bdzdrs or hdis ; but 
with the exception of the country north-east of the Baldn river, all 
these hdts are now connected by fair-weather roads, more or less 
practicable, with the town of Madhubanf. In the matter of internal 
communication, the late relief operations conferred large benefits 
on this Sub-division. 

" It is stated that there is ample carriage in each ihdnd of the 
Supul Subdivision. There are now — the results of 1873-74 — many 
very good roads leading direct to Tirhut, Monghyr, and Pumiah. 
The merjchants, however, do not import : all their trade is an export- 
ing one, both of food-grains and oil-seeds. They do not ordinarily 
think of drawing supplies from anywhere ; but there is no question 
that the commercial centre whence supplies could most easily be 
drawn, in case such were actually needed, would be Monghyr, or 
Khdrgarid in Monghyr. Khdrgarid is the mart to which the Bhdg- 
alpur grain is taken as a rule in large quantities, and the route 
is the shortest and easiest to and from any portion of the Supul 
Subdivision. A good deal of rice is annually taken into or through 
Tirhut.'' 

Manufactures. — The principal manufactures of Tirhut are salt- 
petre, indigo, coarse cloth, pottery, and mats. The manufacture of 
indigo has already been described. The cloth made is of the 
coarsest quality, but strong, and is therefore preferred by the poorer 
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classes. The pottery also is of the commonest description ; the potters 
use the ordinary wheel. The Dom caste make mats from bamboo 
slips, and from the reed or fibre called tnuthd (Cyperus rotundus). 
The manu£Eicturing classes are not well off, wages varying from two 
to five dnnds (3d. to T}id,) per day. It is almost impossible to get 
any work done, until some advance has been made. 

The manufacture of Saltpetre is entirely in the hands of a very 
poor and hardy race called Niiniyis ; it is founded on a system of 
advances made to them by middlemen, who again contract with the 
large houses of business. The process of manufacture is as follows. 
The Niiniyds rent a piece of saliferous soil from the zaminddr, who 
always obtains a high rent The nitre is very commonly found in 
Tirhut, especially near houses, after a heavy fall of rain, in the 
rainy season. Earth which evidently contains nitre is scraped 
together and conveyed to the place of manufacture, called the 
fAar. On this area, the processes of lixiviation and evaporation are 
carried on from November to May. The earth is first exposed to 
the sun and air for a day, well beaten until it is thoroughly pulver- 
ised, and then placed in the koM, or filter, in quantities of about 
nine maunds at a time. In the bottom of this filter is placed a 
quantity of straw, which is supposed to assist the percolation of the 
brine. After the proper quantity of earth has been put in, about thirty 
pots of water are thrown on ; and in twelve hours or so the brine is 
drawn off into pots of a hemispherical form, of which there are gene- 
rally six to each filter. Under these a fire is lighted, and kept burn- 
ing for about three hours, in order to evaporate the water. While it 
is boiling it is frequently stirred, and the froth removed, by the 
women. After some time the pots are allowed to cool, when saltpetre 
appears in a crystalline state. The brine which is left is again 
evaporated ; and the residue this time consists of saltpetre and a salt 
called pakivd, in the proportions of four to five. The brine left 
after this second evaporation is thrown over some fresh saliferous 
earth, to be again used. The proportion of saltpetre to salt obtained 
is given differently by different authorities. One estimate by a salt 
officer returns the amount of salt obtained as one-sixth of the salt- 
petre ; another, by the Collector of Champdran, as one-third of the 
saltpetre; but a Niiniyd told me that the former was the usual 
quantity. By this process crude saltpetre is produced; but the 
article sold in Calcutta is known as refined saltpetre, which is 
manufactured in the following way. The refiners purchase the 
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crude article from the NUniy^, giving an average price of Rs. 2/14 
per maund. About twenty mautids of crude saltpetre are put in 
a boiler of English manufacture, a large quantity of water is added, 
and a fire lighted and kept burning for five hours, the contents 
being stirred and the froth skimmed off. The residue is then 
put into small earthen pots, strained, and run into long, narrow, 
wooden troughs, in which sticks in the form of branches are in- 
serted to assist crystallisation. In these the saltpetre is allowed to 
remain for four days, mats being placed over the troughs to exclude 
the dust. When taken out it is washed, to improve the colour, then 
dried and stored in the godowns till sold. This refined saltpetre 
is called kcUmi sord. The quantity of it obtained from crude 
saltpetre varies ; according to some returns it is one-half the crude 
saltpetre, according to others one-third. Whatever brine has been 
left in this process is mixed with earth, and the same process as 
observed by the makers of crude saltpetre is gone through, the result 
being a quantity of crude saltpetre and salt, both of a better quality. 
One hundred maunds of refined saltpetre would yield two maunds 
of salt fit for human consumption. The following is the estimate of 
the profits and expenses of one filter. It is difficult to say what 
the exact out-turn would be, as the amount of saltpetre obtained 
depends on the quality of the earth ; an average daily out-turn would 
be three sers of saltpetre and one-half ser of salt. As the Niiniyds 
only work for six months, the gross out-turn would be 13 maunds 26 
sers of saltpetre, and 2 maunds 1 1 sers of salt The average price givert 
by the refiners is about Rs. 2/12 per maund of saltpetre ; the salt 
is worth about Rs. 2/ per maund. Thus, the total income from one 
filter would be Rs. 37/8 from saltpetre, and Rs. 4/9 from salt 
— total, say Rs. 42, or ;^4, 4s., in six months. Apart from the 
zaminddr^s rent, which is Rs. 4, or 8s., per filter, there are hardly 
any expenses. The evaporation is carried on by a fire, the fuel of 
which consists of leaves to be had for the mere trouble of gathering. 
Each filter employs two men, one to gather the earth, the other to 
attend to the manufacture. Thus, after deducting Rs. 4 for expenses, 
there remain Rs. 38 to be divided among two men. During the 
rains the NiXniyds work as coolies. 

The trade at present is not in a healthy condition. The follow- 
ing figures show the number of villages in which saltpetre works 
were carried on in 1873, &c. In that year there were 6,56a 
ndnphars, or factories, worked with 22,528 chuldhs^ or filters, in 
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4,799 villages, and 305 refineries. The Europeans who were for- 
merly engaged in this trade have now withdrawn their capital, the 
price having fallen two or three rupees per maund. In 1847 there 
were four saltpetre works in the District — namely, at Barhanpiird, 
Hdjfpiur, Kantar, and Shdhpur Pataurf. The manufacture was also 
extensively carried on by the Government in the beginning of the 
century at Sinhiyd, where the Dutch East India Company had pre- 
viously established a factory. 

The Government of the North - Western Provinces had long 
complained that the untaxed salt educed from saltpetre caused a 
loss to Government, by displacing a corresponding amount of taxed 
salt Some years ago it was estimated that above three Idkhs of 
maunds (10,000 tons) of this untaxed salt found its way into use. 
The Salt Act was therefore introduced after much deliberation, and 
a stringent preventive force established under the District officers. 
This consists, besides the police, of a special inspecting staff, with 
k(^egashisy and peons, and a Government excise officer called a mush- 
riff ^X. each refinery, and a ddrogah at each licensed warehouse. The 
Nilniyds, who prepare the crude saltpetre, have to take out a licence, 
which costs them four dnnds; the refiners pay eight dnnds for each 
refinery; the musAriff sees that all salt educed is destroyed, unless a 
salt licence, costing Rs. 2, has been taken out for storing and selling 
salt, and the duty of Rs. 3/4 per maund has been paid. No doubt 
the saltpetre manufactvu-e has been bolstered up by the former liberty 
to sell untaxed salt; but it seems very doubtful, according to the 
Commissioner, whether the amount of salt which will go into the 
North-Westem Provinces, in the place of the illicit production of 
Behar, * will cover the cost of the establishment, and will make up 
for the harassment and injury to the trade it involves.' 

Commerce and Trade. — The following account of the river trade 
of Tirhut, together with the tables by which it is illustrated, is taken 
entire from the 'Statistical Reporter' for August 1876 : — 

* There are two great currents of river-borne export trade from Tir- 
hut District — ^the one flowing in a south-west, and the other in a 
south-east direction. The first current is attracted to Patni and there 
absorbed ; while the second finds its way direct to Calcutta. The 
trade with Patnd is especially brisk during the cold and hot seasons 
of the year, when there is little water in the small rivers ; but dur- 
ing the rains, the trade with Calcutta becomes comparatively more 
important 
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* River Trade Routes. — The principal river thoroughfares of 
Tirhut are the Great Gandak, the Bdghmati, and the Muzaffisirpur 
river or Buri Gandak. All these rivers empty themselves into the 
Ganges, which forms the southern boundary of the District The 
Great Gandak is the channel along which the trade with Patni is 
carried. This is the river that separates Champiran, Sdran, and 
Tirhut It is a large river navigable all the year round, but in the 
rains dangerous and rapid. The most important marts commanding 
its navigation are Hdjfpur, including Bankar ^^i/ at the mouth of the 
river, Ldlganj and Gobindpur, which last is a mart in Champdran 
District The Bighmati and Buri Gandak are the rivers that con- 
vey the produce of Eastern Tirhut to Calcutta. These rivers are 
only navigable during the rainy season. The Bighmati flows into 
the Buri Gandak above Ruserd ; the river is said to be silting up, 
and is now navigable only during two months of the year as far 
as Darbhangah, for boats of 500 maunds. The principal mart on 
this river is the town of Darbhangah itself. The Muzaflarpur river 
— called also the Buri or Little Gandak — is in the rains navigable for 
boats of large burthen ; but in the dry season it is studded with sand- 
banks, which impede navigation by large boats so low down even as 
in Monghyr District Up to Ndgarbastf, it is navigable all the year 
roimd for boats of 200 maunds. The navigation of the river is com- 
manded by four marts, important for grain, for oil-seeds, and for 
every other branch of country trade. They are, in order, Kh^igarid 
in Monghyr District, near the river's confluence with the Ganges, six 
miles north of Monghyr town ; Ruserd; Somdstipiu*, near Ndgarbasti; 
and lastly, Muzaflarpur. The Buri Gandak is navigable in the rains 
to above Ruserd for boats of 2,000 maunds ; up to Muzaflarpur for 
boats of 1,000 maunds; up to the crossing of the Madhubanf and 
Sftdmarhi road for boats of 250 maunds; and up to Sigaulf, in the 
north of Champiran District, for boats of 100 maundi burthen. 

* Description of Boats. — The boats used for trading purposes on 
the rivers in Tirhut are similar to those in use elsewhere in Bengal, 
and vary in size from the large 4,000 maund to the small 100 maund 
craft. The draught in feet of the various-sized boats is approxi- 
mately as follows : — 
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'The flat-bottomed boats of the description known as kattrds and 
huuds draw the least water, and boats of the faiwdr and meinl class 
the most There is also some difference in the draught of the same 
description of boat, when built in different parts of Bengal. 

' Boats of 3,000 and 4,000 maund/ burthen are exclusively used 
for the carriage of light bulky materials, such as jute, and are never 
laden with more than 1,500 to 2,000 maunds. Such boats, therefore, 
are uncommon on the Behar rivers. The grain trade is principally 
carried on in boats of 100 maunds and less; though boats up to 
2,ooo maund^ burthen are occasionally, though seldom, used for 
this trade. Cargo boats are seldom seen under 100 maundi 
butthcn, and that may be taken as the minimum size in general use. 
As a rule, boats going up-stream are not fully laden, and large boats 
of over 1,500 maunds are rarely more than half laden. Coming 
down stream, boats generally carry a full cargo at all times. 

' In Tirhut and the adjoining Districts, there is another description 
of boat in use besides those referred to above. It is a rectangular 
oblong boat, with a Bat bottom, and is called a mddhni. It carries 
from 100 to 200 maunds, and draws only a foot or 18 inches of 
water. These boats are awkward to manage on account of their 
shape, but as they can work in very little water they are useful 
on small rivers. They should not be confounded with the Ganges 
ffteAtf, a boat shaped like a turtle and drawing a great deal of water. 

'Tradb of the District from October 1875 to March 1876. 
Trade with Patna. — It is impossible to say at present what is 
the total value and quantity of the trade of Tirhut District. Under 
the former system of the registration of the river traffic, it was not 
pretended that the whole traffic was registered ; the station at 
Sdhibganj registered only the traffic between Tirhut and Eastern 
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Bengal and Calcutta. Very recently, in pursuance of a general 
scheme of registration, another station has been established at 
Patnd to register the Ganges traffic passing Patnd, as well as all 
the river-borne traffic of that city. By this means almost all the 
river trade of Tirhut District is now caught and registered. The 
returns for a whole year are not available; the details, however, 
of the first half-year during which the new system of registration 
has been at work, are given in the following tables separately for 
each of the executive Districts of Muzafifarpur and Darbhangah. 
The half-year comprises the last three months of 1875 ^^^^ ^^ ^^s^ 
three months of 1876. This is for the most part the dry season of 
the year, when the eastern rivers were not open for navigation ; and 
by far the greater portion of the traffic shown is consigned along 
the Gandak river to Patnd. It is for this reason that the trade 
of Muzafiarpur will be found in the subjoined statement to be so 
largely in excess of the trade of Darbhangah. It must be added, 
also, that owing to some misunderstanding on the first introduc- 
tion of the registration, the returns of October and November do 
not show the Darbhangah trade separately. The whole trade was 
registered as belonging to Tirhut, and was shown under Muzaffarpur 
District ; but since December there has been no element of uncer- 
tainty on this account 
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River-borne Traffic of the District of Muzaffarpur during 
THE Six Months ending 31ST March 1876. 



DsscRimoN OP 


EXPORTS. 1 


















Goods. 




J875. 






1876. 




Total 
Quan- 


Total 

vr 1 
















Value. 




Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March. 


tity. 




Class I. 


















Registered by weight. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


Rs. A. 


Coal and coke 


• • • • 


50 


50 


50 


• • • • 


300 


450 


aa5 


C»ottoo • • • • 


• • • • 


600 


• • 1 1 


• • • • 


la 


• • • • 


6ia 


9,180 


Do. twist (Native) 
Da (European) 


ZI 


z 


8 


II 


• • • • 


5 


36 


1,440 


• • ■ • 


• • • t 


.... 


14 


• • • • 


• • • 


J4 


700 




















cines. 


70 


Z06 


509 


zo 


75 


33 


803 


8,030 


Intoxicating drugs other 


• 




•* ^ 












than opium 


• • « • 


• • • • 


.... 


• • • • 


• • « • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • « 




1,682 


66a 


i,aa6 


1,513 


3,001 


9,378 


9,46a 


47,310 


Indigo .... 


• • • • 


^707 


11,989 


1,985 


.... 


46 


90,737 


4,145,400 


Indigo-seed . 
Bctel-nuU . 


• • • • 

• • • • 


• • • • 

a 


• • • • 

• • • • 


9,056 

• • • • 


150 

• • • ■ 


• • • • 

100 


a.ao6 
10a 


11,030 
6ia 


Fuel and firewood 


18,690 


90,664 


66,087 


41,911 


36,16a 


97,904 


aio,7i8 


53.679 8 


Fruits, dried 


• • • ■ 


861 


457 


aoo 


• • m • 


• • • • 


1,518 


15,180 


Do., fresh, and vege- 


















tables 


7.079 


7.«73 


33.983 


37,597 


6,486 


5,364 


97,68a 


993,046 


Wheat .... 


73a 


5 


• t • • 


6a3 


75 


• • • ■ 


1,435 


3,338 13 

8.655 8 


Pulses and gram . 


747 


499 


337 


1,885 


6a8 


850 


\% 


Rice .... 


• • • • 


• • • • 


10 


1,951 


373 


a3a 


3,739 


Fsddy .... 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


51a 


50 


• t • • 


56a 


563 


Other cereals 


1.557 


i.3«6 


^n 


9,440 


a. a 10 


3,990 


11,385 


95,616 4 


Gums and resins . 


• • • • 


.... 


• • • ■ 


• ■ • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


Jute and other raw 


















fibres 


16 


.... 


s 


• • • • 


11 


94 


53 


338 8 


Fibres, manufactures of 


















(as ropes, sacking, 
ftc) .... 


















• • • • 


M5 


318 


611 


• • • • 


3 


1,077 


8,616 


^k, raw 


• • • • 


• • • • 


* • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • ■ • 


• • • • 


Horns, .... 


955 


93 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • ■ • 


378 


3,780 


Iron amd its manufac- 


















tures. 


XX 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


85 


• • ■ • 


96 


960 


Copper and brass, and 
their manufactures . 


















30 


4 


64 


90 


90 


5 


ai3 


8,530 


Other metals, and their 










^ 










a 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • ■ • 


39 


34 


510 


Lime and limestone 


• • • • 


838 


1,514 


1.330 


568 


743 


4,893 


3,669 13 


Stone, .... 
Shell-lac . . 
Stkfc-lac . . . 
Gki . . . . 


• • • • 


• t • • 


• • • • 


aoo 


• • • • 


• • • • 


aoo 


400 


• • • « 


• • • • 


a 


385 


• • • • 


• • • ■ 


387 


11,610 


• • • • 

a.034 


• • • • 

1,948 


• • • • 

ail 


• • • • 

140 


t t • • 

56 


« « « • 

108 


• • • • 

4,497 


• • • • 

89,940 


Oil ... . 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


1 


88 


40 


139 


1,935 


Oil-seeds— 


















Linseed . 


67,8x6 


34.564 


99,174 


8.536 


9,099 


1.035 


i35,634j 


549,496 


TU . . . 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


16 


t • • • 


• • « • 


48 


Mustard 


9.1.499 


14,196 


4,573 


1,364 


9,049 


16,566 


6a,a47 


348,988 


Castor . 


9.934 
7.046 


3.140 
3,184 
8,aa3 


497 


446 


• • • • 


139 


7,149 


16,085 4 


Poppy . 


1,593 


554 


360 


170 


12,909 


64,545 


Salt ... . 


. » • . 


6a5 


799 


• • • ■ 


• • « • 


9.640 


48,200 


Saltpetre 


39.MS 


40,359 


98,053 


13,963 


95,099 


19,541 


166,890 


1,001,340 


Other saline substances 


•"•IS 


4,439 


8,0a I 


9,793 


19,431 


ao.040 


84,401 


aii.ooa 8 


Spices and condiments 


717 


9,038 


3,367 


4,015 


9,077 


13,023 


65,110 


S<upr, refined 
Da unrefined. 


• • • • 

»3 


ai 
337 


• • • • 

• • • • 


30 
61 


a 
837 


63 
304 


116 
1,559 


1,399 
6,208 


Tea ... . 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


7 


• • • • 


7 


560 


Tobacco 


10,135 


10,686 


4,967 


1,157 


9,a45 


7^3 


36,193 


180,965 


Liqaor .... 


• • • • 


10 


16 


■ • • • 


5 


• ■ • • 


31 


1,550 


Total . 


9,008 


S649 


9,355 


1.878 


94 


9,988 


14.979 


14,979 


so9t9o6 


167,179 


i9a.aoi 


135,839 


105,356 


"1,376 


991,150 


7.159,968 



{Tabu continued OH ^ge 135.) 
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River-borne Traffic of the District of Muzaffarpur during 
THE Six Months ending 31ST March 1876 — continued. 



Description op 
Goods. 


IMPORTS. 1 


^875. 


X876. 


Total 
Quan- 


Total 
















Value. 


. 


Oct 


Nov. 


Dea 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Marrh. 


tity. 


w ^M*V0WV 


Class I. 


















Registered by weight. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


Rs. A. 


Coal and coke 


• • • • 


• • • « 


750 


X4 


200 


• • • • 


964 


489 


Cotton .... 


4^4 


x,x5x 


x,5ox 


3,533 


9,X90 


x,86o 


10,589 


158,83s 
480 


Do. twist (Native) . 


• • • • 


t t • • 


• • • • 


.... 


• • • • 


X9 


X9 


Do. (European^ 


• • • • 


39 


2 


2X 


4 


• • • • 


56 


3,800 


Chemicals and medi- 


















cines .... 


239 


XI9 


999 


429 


x86 


141 


1,406 


14,060 


Intoxicating drugs other 


















than opium 


.... 


xoo 


x8 


* • • • 


XX 


XX 


140 


ZX,900 


Dyes other than indigo 


94 


53 


xxo 


369 


903 


X07 


936 


4,680 


Indigo .... 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


500 


X50 


• • • • 


650 


X30k0oo 


Indigo-seed . 
Betel-nuts . 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• ■ • • 


50,603 


35,X74 


4.876 


90,653 


453.a6s o 


460 


XS2 


745 


830 


54a 


1.003 


3,73a 


99,399 


Fuel and firewood 


• • • • 


• • • « 


• • • • 


99 


• • • • 


• » . • 


99 


5 8 


Fruits, dried 

Do., fresh, and vege- 


• • • • 


96 


94 


X5S 


X04 


956 


705 


7,050 


Ubles 


3.007 


831 


150 


X,902 


x.i7a 


30 


6,399 


xo,i76 
38.5*4 8 


Wheat .... 


6,720 


736 


1.34a 


4.166 


3,144 


1,0x4 


X7,X99 


Pulses and gram . 


8,838 


X3.696 


".417 
28,889 


92,089 


90,88o 


9.431 


86.351 


«Si,ii4 4 
341,458 


Rice .... 


*^?ii 


22,958 


43.749 
8,922 


a4.o99 


30,481 


170^7*9 


Paddy .... 


590 


I.I93 


x,x69 


a,5SO 


i5,ao3 


i5.ao3 


Other cereals 


ai.896 


as. 139 


4X,754 


3o,5aS 


41.391 


•*"S 


i77,a5S 


398,893 19 


Gums and resins . 


6 


2 


• • • • 


5 


• t • • 


95 


950 


Jute and other raw 


















fibres 


56 


t • • « 


• at* 


• • • • 


19 


zx8 


193 


868 8 


Fibres, mantifactures of 


















{»s ropes, sacking. 


















&c.) .... 


475 


9X5 


a43 


39 


• • • • 


838 


1,9x0 


9,680 


Silk, raw 


• • • • 


• • • • 


3 


t • • • 


4 


4 


i\ 


6|6oo 


Horns .... 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


.... 


• • • • 


• • • • 


Iron and its manufac- 


















tures .... 


969 


469 


x,xxo 


3.054 


2,159 


916 


8,663 


86,630 


Copper and brass, and 
tJieir manufactures . 


















xos 


55 


so 


966 


435 


499 


1,333 


53,390 


Other metals, and their 


















manufactures . 


59 


30 


49 


73 


*56 


8x 


548 


8»990 


Lime and limestone 


xoo 


2,000 


x,xoo 


X64 


150 


.... 


3,514 


9,635 8 


Stone .... 


• t • • 


2,266 


X,X27 


J. 703 


976 


3,382 


8,754 


17.508 e 


Shell-Uc . . . 


51 


• • • • 


X3X 


30 


• • • • 


• • ■ • 


9X2 


6,360 


Stick-lac . 


• • • • 


• • « • 


.... 


7 


99 


XXX 


140 


9, too 


Gk£ , , . , 
Oil ... . 


• • • ■ 

41 


49 
94 


. . • . 
92 


t • • • 

98 


9 
59 


14 

• • • • 


• 65 
• 174 


1.300 
3,6x0 


Oil-seeds- 


















Linseed . 


• • • • 


X50 


130 


379 


SO 


90 


799 


3,196 


Tii. . . . 


• • • • 


• • • > 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


Mustard 


14 


4 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • ■ t 


46 


64 


356 


Castor . 


• • • • 


• • ■ • 


« • • • 


50 


• • • • 


« • • • 


50 


XI3 8 


Poppy . 


• • • • 


■ • • • 


« • • • 


• ■ ■ • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • t • 


• • • • 


Salt ... . 


35»77o 


24,833 


36,806 


49.836 


31,778 


X3,09X 


I9a,044 


960,330 


Saltpetre . . . 


• ■ • • 


t • • ■ 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • ■ • 


• • • • 


» • • • 


Other saline substances 


979 


217 


x88 


963 


1.531 


859 


4,037 


10,009 8 
33,580 


Spices and condiments 


1,921 


798 


1,408 


740 


1,057 


799 


6,7x6 


Susar, refined 
Do. unrefined . 


934 


625 


1x5 


959 


a95 


149 


a,377 


98,594 


873 


50 


983 


2,330 


891 


79 


5.136 


•0.544 


Tea .... 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • ■ 


• • • • 


• • • ■ 


• • • • 


• • • • 


B ■ • • 


Tobacco 


• • • • 


• • • • 


158 


72 


3 


• • • • 


233 


1,16s 


Liquor .... 


• • • • 


130 


X04 


77 


7 


997 


545 


97,950 
8,391 


Miscellaneous 

Total . 


. x,8i8 


8x5 


X,2I3 


a,373 


1.967 


aos 


8,391 


106,481 


98,37s 


x33,ao4 


229,570 


171.433 


89,158 


898,99X 


3,o6x,663 oj 



{Table continued tm/oU&unttg page.) 
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RivcR-BORHE Traffic of the District of Darbhancah during 
THE Six Months ENorNO 31ST March 1876. 
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RIVER TRAFFIC: DARBHANGAH. 



RiVER-BORME TRAFFIC OF THE DISTRICT OF DaRBHANCAH DURING 

THE Six Months eUDiNC 315T March 1S7G — continued. 
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* The total value of the export trade of the Districts of Muzafifarpur 
and Darbhangah during the half-year under review is shown to 
amount to Rs. 9,156,517 (;^9i5,65i, 14s.); while the total value of 
the imports amounts to only Rs. 4,622,657 (;^462,265, 14s.) The 
result is that there is a large balance of trade, as it is called, in favour 
of Tirhut The indigo exports alone, though small in bulk, are val- 
ued at 41^ Idkhs of rupees (;^4i4,54o). Exclusive of indigo, it 
will be seen that there is a tolerably near approach to an equilibrium. 
The total of articles registered by weight amounts to 1,075,973 
maunds (39,389 tons) exported from, and 977,847 maunds (35,796 
tons) imported into, Tirhut. 

* The principal exports from Tirhut during the half-year were as 
follow : — 





Mds. 


Rs. 


A. 


Indigo . . . . 


20,727 


4,145,400 





Oil-seeds . . 


332,917 


1,332,224 


12 


Saltpetre . . . . 


187,146 


1,122,876 





Other saline substances . 


84,401 


211,002 


8 


Hides (No. 245,560) 


30,695 


491,120 





Ghl . , . . 


12,482 


249,640 





Tobacco . 


43,428 


217,140 





principal imports are : — 








Salt 


. 210,355 . 


i|05i,775. 





European cotton piece-goods 


• ... 


>i035,59o 





** Other** cereals, such as mail 


e, 


• 




millets, &c. 


. 223,313 


5W.454 


4 


Rice 


229,003 


458,006 





Other food-grains 


. 134,068 


233,618 


12 


Indigo seed 


90,653 


453.265. 





Raw cotton 


10,589 


•158^835 






* The accompanying statements have been prepared to illustrate 
(i) the destination of the Tirhut exports, and (2) the sources whence 
the Tirhut imports were derived. It has already been explained 
that the months under review are the dry season months, when all 
the rivers of Tirhut, except the Gandak which flows into the Ganges 
at Hijfpur, opposite to Patnd, are practically closed for traffic In 
consequence, the trade of the District will appear to be almost entirely 
confined to Patnd. But it will be observed that in the first three 
months of the half-year, and especially in October, when the rivers 
were still full of water, there was a large traffic from the river-marts 
direct with Calcutta, and that the trade with Patnd in those months 
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was propoitioilately less. The following statement shows month by 
month the grand totals of all the traffic registered by weight : — 

General Statement of Exports and Imports. 





Exports. 


Imposts. 


Grand total of Exports to 


Grand total of Imports 
from 


Calcutta 


Patnii. 


Calcutta and 
Bengal 


Patnd and the 

North->yest- 

em Provinces 

and Oudh. 


October . 
November 
December 
January . 
February 
March . 

Total . 


Mds. 

135,769 
76,153 

95, "6 
56,266 

17,893 
9,172 

• 


Mds. 

76,455 
91,816 

180,552 

142,198 

112,048 

113,271 


Mds. 
110,586 

3>,934 

42,030 
67,544 

45,565 
29,01 1 


Mds. 
82,650 

92,903 
108,357 
205,403 

159,943 

94.57» 


390,369 


716,340 


326,670 


743,827 



* Exports. — Indigo is the most important export in value, though 
not in bulk. The whole of the indigo went to Patnd, whence it was 
conveyed to Calcutta by railway. 

' Oil-seeds are the next most important export in value, and they 
are by far the most important export in bulk. The destination of 
the Tirhut oil-seeds is mostly to Calcutta. The following statement 
shows their destination during each month of the half-year : — 



October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

Blarch 



To Calcutta. 


To PatnA. 


Total. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


95,832 


5,105 


100,937 


46,086 


8,998 


55,084 


74,689 


22,076 


96,765 


38,870 


8,698 


47,568 


8,641 


3,951 


12,592 


2,068 


17,903 


19,971 



Total . 266,186 66,731 332,917 

' During October the rivers were still full, and the marts of Ruserd, 
MuzafSupur, &€., were in direct and active communication with 
Calcutta. In November the trade fell off; in December it be- 
came very large again, principally from Ruserd ; in January it was 
considerable, as much as 25,500 maunds being sent from Ruserd ; 
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but in February and March the total became very insignificant. 
The period of the year when the exportation of oil-seeds from Tirhut 
is largest is the rainy season, from June to October. Of the different 
kinds of oil-seeds exported during the half-year under review, linseed 
is the most important. The totals of the traffic are — linseed, 222, 133 
maunds ; mustard-seed, 84,752 mounds; poppy-seed, 16,753 fnaunds ; 
castor, 9,223 maunds ; and tily 56 maunds, 

'Saltpetre comes next after oil-seeds as an article of export 
The following statement shows the destination of this traffic : — 



October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 



Total 



To Calcutta. 


To Patn&. 


TotaL 


Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


27.549 


12,333 


39,882 


23,671 


i6,6S8 


40,359 


11,649 


22,474 


34,123 


9,559 


13,651 


23,210 


6,037 


23,994 


30,031 


• • • 


19,541 


19,541 



78,465 108,681 187,146 



' In the aggregate, Patnd has taken the greater part of the supplies. 
So long as there was water in the rivers, the saltpetre boats went 
direct to Calcutta ; but as the rivers dried up, the exports were more 
and more consigned to Patnd, whence they were carried by the 
railway to the metropolis. 

* The export of " other saline substances" reaches the considerable 
total of 84,401 maunds, as follows : — 



October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 



Total 



To Calcutta. 


ToPatn^ 


Total. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


4,431 


18,316 


22,747 


■ • • 


4,439 


4,439 


295 


7,726 


8,021 


1,230 


8,493 


9,723 


• • • 


19,431 


19,431 


• • • 


20,040 


20,040 



5,956 78,445 84,401 



* The supply was almost entirely to Patnd, where there is a laige 
local demand for hide-curing and for various preparations of leather. 

* Hides. — In the same way, the export of hides, as shown in the 
following statement, is entirely to Patnd : — 
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To Calcutta. 


ToPatni. 


Total. 




No. 


No. 


No. 


October 


4,600 


12,840 


17,440 


November . 


2,S00 


3.520 


6,320 


December . 


\ • • • • 


40,256 


40,256 


January 


1 • • • • 


94,560 


94,560 


February , 


• 
1 V ■ « • 


67,744 


67,744 


March 


\ % ■ ■ • 

ToUl . 7,400 


19,240 


19,240 




238,160 


245,5t» 



* From Patni, hides are consigned by railway to Calcutta for export 
by sea. The railway is preferred as a means of conveyance, as 
hides, it is said, will not stand a long river journey without injury. 
The Tirhut trade in hides, which is based on advances made by 
Muhammadans from Patnd, is large and increasing. It is a matter 
of keen business, and every scrap of leather has now its value in the 
Calcutta market. 

* Gnf. — The export of ^-^, on the other hand, is mostly by river to 
Calcutta, a small proportion only going to Patnd, as shown in the 
following table : — 



October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 



Total 



Calcutta. 


To Patni. 


Total. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


1,877 


157 


2,034 


1,850 


98 


1,948 


2,197 


211 


2,408 


1,988 


100 


2,088 


1,568 


56 


1,624 


2,272 


108 


2,380 



11,752 



730 



12,482 



* GH is stored in'earthenware jars, and the risk of breaking in the 
railway makes the consignors prefer the river route. 

* ToBACca — The destination of the tobacco export may be shown 
in detail : — 





To Calcutta. 


To Patnd. 


Total. 




Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


October 


3,400 


7,223 


10,623 


November , 


3,505 


7,181 


10,686 


December . 


3,070 


3,574 


6,644 


January ' . 


1,403 


1,025 


2,428 


February . 


764 


2,245 


3,009 


March 


3,035 


7,003 


10,038 



Total 



15,177 



28,251 



43,428 



' The total is 43,428 maunds. Tobacco is, however, for the most 
part exported during the rainy season, and this statement therefore 
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It must be remembered, in considering these statements, that no 
system of river-trade registration can catch the trade in food-grain 
from the Madhubanl, Darbhangah, and Sftdmarhi Subdivisions, be- 
cause such trade is only to an inconsiderable extent river-borne. 

^ The Rice imports are the most important, amounting altogether 
to 229,003 mounds. The following statement shows the sources of 
this supply : — 





r rom r* . w . rro- 
viuces and Oudh. 


From Behar. 


From BcngaL 


Total. 




Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


October . 


771 


17,725 


2,278 


20,774 


Novemljer 


2,400 


18,900 


3.033 


24,333 


December 


9»47o 


18,469 


7.180 


34,694 


January . 


11,960 


32,627 


16,410 


61,006 


February 


• io»356 


16,789 


16,178 


43,323 


March . 


2,680 


30*756 


11,437 


44,»73 



Total 



37.637 135,266 



56,516 



229,003 



' The Bengal supplies of rice are less in proportion than might have 
been expected. They are derived from the districts of Dindjpur 
and Maldahi and to a slight extent from Murshiddbdd. The up- 
country imports are principally derived from Gorakhpur in the 
Noitb-Westem Provinces and Nawibganj in Oudh. But the prin- 
cipal supply of rice comes from Patnd itself, where stores for 
distribution are collected from the Upper Provinces and Bengal in 
lazge quantities. 

* Other Cereals. — ^The total of the import of maize, millets, &c., 
which are registered as "other cereals," is 223,308 mounds — very 
little less than rice. The supply is thus derived : — 





viuccb and Oudh. 


From Bchar. 


From Bengal. 


Total. 




Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


October . 


4,065 


19,584 


207 


23,856 


November 


5,960 


19,948 


2,981 


28,889 


December 


• 12,943 


31,290 


3,099 


47,332 


January . 


14,150 


36,762 


955 


51,867 


February . 


7,405 


40,154 


863 


48,422 


March 


900 


21,970 


72 


22,942 



Total 



45,423 169,708 



8,177 223,308 



* The Bengal supply is inconsiderable. The supply from the Upper 
Provinces comes almost entirely from Oudh ; Gonda (within which 
Nawibganj is situated) and Faizabad being the principal exporting 
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Districts. But, as in the case of rice, the main source of supply is 
the great emporium of Patnd. Revelganj in Siran, and small marts 
in the District of Shdhdbdd, also contribute to the total of Behar im- 
ports of these grains. 

*• Salt. — The salt imports amoimted during the half-year to 
210,355 maunds^ as follows : — 

From Calcutta. 





Kiif Canals. 


Kiifthe 

Bhieirathf. 

Mds. 


From Patni. 


TotaL 




Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


October 


• • • • 


22,230 


13.540 


35,770 


November 


16, 745 


5,516 


11,247 


33,508 


December 


21,676 


6,643 


12,437 


40,756 


January 


33,673 


4,778 


11,385 


49,836 


February 


19,125 


2,721 


13,553 


35,399 


March . 


3,175 
94,394 


1,449 


10^462 

72,624 


15,086 


Total 


43,337 


210,355 



137,73" 

* It will be observed that the greater portion of the supply is sent 
direct by river-route from Calcutta. A part of this comes from 
Bhadreswar, in Huglf, which is a mart where Calcutta salt is stored, 
and eventually exported to its up-country destination. But as much 
as 72,624 maunds were sent into Tirhut from the city of Patna. 
The whole of this amount was sent up by rail to Patni from 
Calcutta. 

* PiECE-GooDS. — ^The cotton piece-good imports, which exceeded 
ten Idklis of rupees in value during the half-year, came entirely from 
Patnd. 





From Calcutta 


u From Patni. 


TotaL 




Rs. 


Rs. 


. Rs. 


October 


• • • B 


56,161 


56,161 


November 


• • • • 


88,937 


88,937 


December 


1,500 


47,230 


48,730 


January 


• • • • 


207,835 


207,835 


February 


• • • B 


321,052 


321,052 


March . 


30 


312,845 


312,875 



Total 



1,530 1,034,060 1,035,590 



* Patnd received its supply by rail from Calcutta. It is not appa- 
rent why the trade in January, February, and March should be so 
much greater than the trade of the preceding three months. 

* Miscellaneous. — The imports of raw cotton, which amount to 
10,589 maunds during the half-year; are said to be increasing. The 
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supply comes principally from Ghdzipur in the North-Westem Pro- 
vinces. The imports of indigo-seed, amounting to no less than 90,653 
tnaundsy come principally from Patni, and are derived from Cawnpur 
District and the Alldhdbdd Dudb. The imports of iron and brass 
and their manufactures come from Patnd. Sugar, of ^ich the im- 
ports are small during the half-year, comes from the North-Westem 
Provinces. 

* Trade with Calcutta. — The trade between Tirhut and Lower 
Bengal, or in other words, the trade between Tirhut and Calcutta, 
cannot be illustrated by the returns of traffic under the new system, 
as that system has not been in force for a full year ; and the half-year 
for which the returns are not now available happens to be the season 
in which the Calcutta traffic is of the most importance. But fortu- 
nately, the returns of the registration station established at Sdhibganj 
by Sir George Campbell supply this information for previous years to 
a considerable extent The Sdhibganj returns for the whole of the 
years 1872, 1873, and 1874 are available. The following table 
shows the principal items of produce exported from Tirhut into 
Bengal and Calcutta, as registered at Sdhibganj during each of 
these years : — 





1872. 


»873. 


1874. 




Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


Oil-seeds 


450^424 


440,109 


319,53s 


Sugar 


15.638 


22,385 


4,530 


Tobacco 


"5.9SO 


12,034 


• 34,081 


Wheat 


1,112 


2,114 


1,596 


Pulses and gram 


5.441 


7,350 


17,158 


Saltpetre . 


145,628 


192,627 


207,170 


Miscellaneous items 


101,280 


157,014 
833.633 


177,679 


Total 


735.473 


761,749 



* Ruserd, on the Buri Gandak or Muzaffarpur river, supplies by far 
the largest quota of this trafiia The total exports from Ruseri 
registered at Sdhibganj were 400,719 maunds in 1872, 326,287 maunds 
in 1873, ^^d 268,596 maunds in 1874. These figures are almost en- 
tirely made up of oil-seeds, which amounted to 345,000 maunds in 
1872, to 266,380 maunds in 1873, and to 193,663 maunds in 1874. 
There is no apparent reason for the large decrease in this traffic. 
Next to Ruserd comes Darbhangah on the Bdghmatf river, which ex- 
ported a total traffic of 155,132 maunds in 1872, 107,114 maunds 
in 1873, and 185,356 maunds in 1874. 

• The following statement fiunishes the principal figures of the up- 
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stream import traffic into Tirhut from Bengal and Calcutta, r^stered 



at Sahibganj : — 














1873. 


»873- 


1874. 






Mds. 


Mds. 


Mds. 


Rice 


• 


129,528 


56,070 


40,563 


Salt . . . 


• 


406,898 


299.339 


245.174 


Miscellaneous 


items . 


100,261 


171,602 


123,520 



Total 636,687 527iOii 409,257 

' The principal importing marts are also Ruserd and Darbhangah. 
The total imports into Ruserd were 2^2^^!^ mounds \si\%i2^ 192^082 
maunds in 1873, ^^^ iSS»o44 tnaunds in 1874: the total imports 
into Darbhangah were 115,342 maunds in 1872, 122,779 maunds in 
1873, and 102,531 maunds in 1874. In 1874, Ruserd alone im- 
ported 120,000 maunds of Salt. The figures of 1874 as regards rice 
are abnormal, in consequence of the scarcity and the operations of 
Goremment in importing rice into the distressed tracts* The total 
of the traffic registered at Sdhibganj in 1872 of some of the principal 
Tirhut marts is as follows : — 









Exports. 
Mds. 


Imports. 
Mds. 


Rusera . 


• 


• • 


400,719 


252,519 


Darbhangah 


• 


• • 


iss. 132 


"S.342 


Sahibganj (on 


the Gandak) 


48,177 


• • • 


Somilstipur 


• 




41,696 


48,576 


MuzafTarpur 


• 




35.130 


72,430 


Hajipur • 


• 




20,148 


30,335 


Fusa 


• 




16,381 


• • • 


Kamtaul . 


• 




14,948 


• • • 


Lalganj . 


• 




1 •• • 


22,568 


Other places 


• 


■ 


80,000 


58,000 



*The whole of this trade is between Tirhut and Bengal and 
Calcutta. 

* Principal Marts. — The principal river-marts in Tirhut Dis- 
trict are Hdjfpur, Ldlganj, Muzafiarpur, Darbhangah, Ruserd, and 
Somdstipur. The trade of all these marts is now r^stered separately 
in detail. Complete arrangements have only been effected since the 
beginning of the current year, and half-yearly statements cannot 
therefore be prepared for these marts. But statements showing their 
trade separately for the first quarter of the year 1876 are published. 

* HAjfpuR. — The following statement has been prepared for Hiji- 
pur, which is probably the most important mart in Tirhut : — 
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River-borne Traffic of tub Mart of HAjipur, in the Dis- 
trict OF MuzAFFARPUE, DUKiNG THE Quarter ending 31ST 
March 1876. 
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RiVKR-BORKE TRAFFIC OP THE MaRT OF HAjiPUR, IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF MUZAFFARPUR, DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 3IST 

March i&jft— continued. 



DisciuFTioH at Goods. 


IMPORTS. 1 


J«. 


Feb. 


Mu. 


TolJ. 


Value. 


Coal Md coke 


Wd^ 


Mdv 


Mdi. 


Md.. 


Rl a. 

alios D 
""Mo ° 

I.JJO 
39I,tet Q 

4.S4S 

39,14s 

»s.^ 1 

50 

1,560 

3J0 

■,'£, I 








Chtrn'MltwdoitdidDa . . . . 
1^ othtr, than indigo . . . . 


■6i 


Je 


"w 


8,6 


^fc" ::::::: 


"^^ 


ai-940 

3SS 

"s« 


' 40 


'!».">3» 

".i94 

.,465 
4=S 


F^';;dn'S':'™': : : : : : 

Do., froh, ud vegeUbld . 


.I"* 


PulMiudgnin 


:i| 


Gunu luid r»ln> 
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Fibres nwniifacHirei of (u ropei, laddiiE, 

l^'SV 
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3B 
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'9J« 


4;«4 












Other uline lubstanCB 

SpicoandcoDdimenu 

Sug»r, nfinid 

Sugii. unnsfined 


196 


? 


"Us 


1% 


Tolacco 

b«""r, 

Mitcdbneou. ... . . 

ToLd . 
Class W.—Rtgalired bj latt. 
Cows and hullocki 


77 


,i 


■■ , 


t 


n.^ 


44.964 


6.759 


'■•%.w 


i....36 . 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Ri. A. 
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Leslhet and in ramufaelunn 
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' Hdjfpur lies on the north-east bank of the Gandak, at its junc- 
tion with the Ganges, and is the headquarters of a Subdivision. It 
is situated opposite to the city of Patnd, occupying a very favourable 
position for water-carriage. The population, according to the 
Census of 1872, is 22,306. Its trade is almost entirely with Patnd, 
being the principal centre of distribution of Patnd imports for Tirhut 
District The large quantities of saltpetre exported and indigo-seed 
imported during the quarter are worthy of notice. The value of 
cotton piece-goods received at Hdjfpur during the three months 
amounts to Rs. 672,267. The value of imports into H^fpur laigely 
exceeds that of the exports. 

'LAlganj. — Ldlganj is situated on the east bank of the Gan- 
dak, about twelve miles to the north-west of Hdjfpur. The following 
statement shows the trade of Ldlganj during the first quarter of 
1876 :— 



[River-borne Traffic 
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River-borne Traffic op the Mart of LXloanj, in the Dis- 
trict OF Muzaffarpur, during the Quarter ending 3 ist 
March 1876. 



Dkscription op Goods. 



Class I. 
RegUUrtd by weight. 



Cotton . .^ 

Chemicals and medicines .... 

Dyes other than indigo 

Indigo 

Indigo-seed 

Betel-nuts 

Fuel and firewood 

Fruits, dried 

Do., fresh, and vegetables 

Wheat 

Pulses and gram 

Rice 

Paddy 

Other cereals ^ 

Gums and resins 

Fibres, manufactures of (as ropes, sacking. 

&c.) 

Silk, raw 

Iron, and its manufactures .... 
Copper and brass, and their manufactures . 
Other metals, and their manufactures . 

Lime and limestone 

Stone 

Stick-lac 

Gh£ 

Oil 



Linseed . . . . 
Mustard-seed 
Castor-oil seed 
Poppy-seed . 

Saltpetre 

Other saline substances 

Spices and condiments , 

Sugar, refined 

Susar, unrefined . 

Tobacco 

Liifuor . . . • 

Miscellaneous 



Total 

Cu^ss II. 
Registered by tale. 



Jan. 



Mds. 



85 



3>795 



aa^6ai 
908 

40 



ao3 



3a 



46 



193 

3a 
X05 

4a5 



x,38o 
1,830 
1,78a 



1,034 



3a,7oa 



Bamboos 
Cocoa-nuts 
Hides . 



Total . 

Class III. 

'.Registered by value. 

Leather, and its manufactures 
Cotton (Eiu-opean) manufactures . 
Do. (Native) do. 

Total . 
Grand Total . 



No. 

150 

4,009 
36,360 



Rs. 



EXPORTS. 



Feb. 



Mds. 



39 
6,500 

■ • 

3.779 



"5 
50 



■ • 

100 



44 

88 

68a 

«»'43 



1.586 
6,023 

1,694 



4 
9a X 



aa,8o3 



Na 



37,040 



Rs. 



880 



880 



.Mar. 



Mds. 

4 
4 
4 



4»«75 

• • 

•,106 



400 



1,709 



a7,xa9 



No. 



6.080 



Rs. 



Total 



Mds. 

4 

4 

43 

85 



t4»47o 

a64 

«53 

90 

400 



ao3 

> • 

85 
35 

100 



47 

• • 


137 

88 


59a 
9>933 


1,466 
XI, 108 


xoo 


ao5 


• • 


435 


»,7>4 
6,0a 1 


4.580 
>3.874 


317 


3.793 



4 
3.664 



8a,634 



No. 

ISO 

4,009 

69,480 



Rs. 



Value. 



Rs. A. 

60 o 
40 o 

2XS O 

17,000 o 



3,«X7 8 

• • 

79»5>8 o 

a,OA3 o 

46t o 

306 o 

90 o 

900 o 



1,634 o 

• • 

350 o 

1,400 o 

75 o 



3,740 
i,3ao 
5,864 
44.43a 
461 
a. 135 



o 

o 
o 
o 

4 
o 



37.480 o 

34.685 o 

18,965 o 

• • 

ao o 

3.664 o 



049,356 IS 



Rs. A. 

15 o 

80 4 
138,960 o 



"39,o55 4 



Rs. A. 



880 o 



880 o 



389,993 o 
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RiVER-BORME TRAFFIC OF THE MaRT OF LAlGANJ, IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF MUZAFFARPUH, DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 31ST 
Makch, 1876 — tOtttinued. 











IMPORTS. 




Jan. 


Feb. 


M„. 


Total 


Value. 


Clar I. 

CotlOD .... 

L-bcoicalsuulinedicino 

X""' ■"■"■•: 
KSSf: : : 

Fruiu. dried . . . 
Do., ri»h. and •eieubbr 

&■"'"-; ; 

Cuiu and Rum .' 
Fibro, nunnficluni of (u 

Copper and brass, and lh»r 
Ume ud limntone . 
Si™.!™' 

g^: : : : 

Mwiard-ieed' 

Casior-oll iced . 
R^^ed . . . 

ollSrSine .ubstiw^e." 
Spices and mndimtnli . 

IE.— ; : 


rope! 


KtU 


l>i"gi 


Mds. 

7.' OS 

30s 


Mdt 


Md., 

■■*i 


Mdi. 

? 

a,i;S 

'a'.35fi 
*67- 

s 

No. 

■ .Km 

iS.SSo 


Ri. A. 

' sj 

'4} 

lOO.feo U 

ata 

9'.7io " 

1.6^7 a 

3,ri6 




J.'.*!! 


3^-'^4 


J? J. 95= « 
Rs. A. 


Ci^is II. 

^^." : ::.■;;; 

Total . . . 
Class III. 

Leather, and iUmai.uraclDiu . 
Colion(Enropean)maiiufacliire»). , 
Do. (Native] ilo. . . . 


No. 
'S.300 




R.. 

3S.9" 


»- 


Ra. 


Rj. 


Ri, A. 

9=.930 




1. 











■■ 


" 


3«9.3J5 
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' Ldlganj is a large mart, also trading mostly with Patnd. The 
population, according to the Census of 1872, is 1 2,338. It is well sup- 
plied with road communications to Sdhibganj, Motipur, Muzaffarpur, 
and Hdjipur, besides possessing good water-carriage by the Gandak« 
The ghdt where all goods are shipped and landed, is situated a mile 
to the south of the town, and is called Basantd. The Gandak, 
except in the rains, does not come near the town, which is protected 
from inundation by the Gandak embankment. The principal ex- 
ports from Ldlganj are hides, oil-seeds, saltpetre, and other saline 
substances, and fruits and vegetables. The imports are food-grains, 
principally rice ; salt, and piece-goods. 

* MuzAFFARPUR. — The trade of the town of Muzaffarpur is shown 
as follows : — 



RIVER TRAFFIC: MUZAFFARPUR. 



River-borne Traffic of the Mart of Muzaffarpur, in the 
District of Muzaffarpur, during the Quarter ending 
31ST March 1876. 
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Muzaifarpur b the headquarters of the District of the same name, 
and in 1873 contained 38,223 persons. The bazaar is large, and 
markets are held daily. There are good roads connecting Muzaffar- 
pur with all parts of the District The town is situated on the bank 
of the Buii Gandak, and a good deal of trade is carried on along 
this river. During the dry season of the year, however, the river is 
only navigable for small boats, and in consequence the traffic of the 
first quarter of the year is very inconsiderable. There is a small 
import of salt and food-grains, and an export of hides, but there is 
nothing else that calls for special observation. 

SomAstipur, — The trade of Somistipur is as follows : — 
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RiV£R-iK)RNF. Traffic of the Mart of SomAstifur, in the 
District of Darbhancah, during the Quarter ending 
31ST March 1876, 





t:xpokTS. 


IMPORTS. 
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Ri. A. 
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.,, : : :: 
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^■"^ _::_ 
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-~ 


l^t~t 



Si>iii.i.siipwr is siiu.»tOii on the south bank of the Buri Gardak, 
abiwt two milfs west of Xagarbasti, on the road fixnn Tijpur to 
KtiscrJ. Tho tr.ulo i* slack during the quarter, as the river was 
Ilu-ii «Hptit;-.tl> n.<\ij;.iMi.\ The cxivns in^c^j are brgc. Oil-seeds 
«if v\|v<iicil ; I'vvJ grains and salt are imjvried. 
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RusER^ — The trade of even so large a mart as Kuserd is incon- 
siderable during the first quarter of the year. The figures are as 
follows : — 

River-borne Trafhc of the Mart of RuserA, in the Dis- 
trict OF Darbhancah, during the Quarter ending 31ST 
March 1876. 





EXPORIS, 


IMPORTS, 1 




Jan. 


TeU. 


M^T. 


To,=l. 
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Feb. 
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Total. 
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Ruseri is situated on the east bank of the BuH Gandak, almost 
immediately below the junction of the B^hmati with that river. Its 
population, according to the census, was 9,168. As Hdjipur is the 
most important importing, so Ruseri is probably the largest export- 
ing mart in Tirhut. The principal items of export are oil-seeds, 
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tobacco, and timber, 
trade largely in ghi. 



There are several Bengali merchants who 
The imports are in food-grains, principally 
rice, and salt 

Darbhangah. — Darbhangah, the civil station of the new District, 
alone remains. It is the largest and most populous town in Tirhut, 
its census population being 47,450. It is situated on the left or east 
bank of the Bighmati river. The details of its traffic for the quarter 
are given, but, like all the marts on the eastern rivers of Tirhut, its 
trade is much larger later on in the year, when the rivers are fully 
navigable. 



River-borne Traffic of the Mart of Darbhangah, in the 
District of Darbhangah, during the Quarter ending 
31ST March 1876. 
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The principal exports are oil-seeds, saltpetre, and timber, and the 
imports are food-grains and salt. It has already been explained that 
the trade of Darbhangah, as well as of Patnd, Somdstipur, and 
Muzaffarpur, is with Calcutta and the districts of Bengal proper. 

Trade with Nepal. — Besides the registration of river-borne 
traffic, arrangements have also been recently effected for register- 
ing the traffic between Bengal and the frontier countries of Nepdl, 
Bhutan, and Sikkim. A six months' statement of the trade between 
Tirhut and Nepdl has been prepared, and is here published. It will 
supplement the previous statements of river-borne traffic during the 
same period. The trade is enturely by land, being carried in carts 
and on pack-bullocks, and occasionally by coolies. The timber is 
floated down the rivers. As in the case of the river-borne traffic, 
the statements are prepared separately for the Muzaffarpur and for 
the Darbhangah Districts. 



[External Trade of Muzaffarpur. 
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ExTERHAL Trade of Muzaffarpur with Nepal during the Six 
Months ending 31ST March liyb— continued. 
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External Trade of Darbhancah with Nepal during the Six 
mohths ending 3ist march 1876. 
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The fact that the imports, both in value and weight, largely 
exceed the exports, will excite attention. The total value of the 
imports from Nepdl into Tirhut amounts to Rs. 771,046-12; the 
total value of the exports amounts to Rs. 469,185. The weight of 
the imports registered by weight is 227,946 maunds ; the weight of 
the exports is 73,571 maunds. The imports are principally food- 
grains, the supply of which was no doubt larger than usual, owing to 
the scarcity along the north of Tirhut. The traffic with Nepdl in 
food-grains may be shown as follows : — 





Imports. 
Mds. 


Exports. 




Mds. 


Wheat . 


124 


294 


Pulses and gram 


485 


2,395 


Rice 


. 28,752 


6.327 


Paddy . 


. 30»i53 


8,096 


Other cereals 

• 


. 130,506 


10,467 



Total . 190,000 27,579 

Next after food-grains come oil-seeds. The total imports amount 
to 26,324 maunds^ which is almost entirely made up of mustard- 
seed. On the other hand, the exports of oil-seeds amount to 1 7,497 
maundsy which are mostly made up of linseed. Timber is a large 
and important import ; the value of the timber imported during the 
half-year is Rs. 73,440. 

The most important exports are food-grains and oil-seeds : then 
follows salt, amounting to 12,130 maunds. The value of the export 
of European cotton manufactures is not so large as might have been 
expected: it amounts to Rs. 51^422. The supply of cotton piece- 
goods into Nepil is sent principally by the Champdran routes, 
which are the highway of communication with Khatmdndu, the 
capital of the country. 

The District Trade is chiefly conducted by permanent marts, 
though a considerable traffic is carried on at fairs and religious 
gatherings, such as Sftdmarhf, Silandth, Ahildsthin, Bhyroasthin, 
and others. Tijpur exports wheat and barley largely, receiving rice 
from Darbhangah and Madhubanf. The Collector does not think 
there is any accumulation of coin going on in the District. 

Capital and Interest. — Accumulations of capital are hoarded, 
or lent out at high rates ; sometimes they are invested in manu- 
factures ; rarely, if ever, in the improvement of land. At present, 
the estate of the minor Mahdrdjd of Darbhangah, under the Court 
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of Wards, is spending large sums in improving the estate upon roads, 
bridges, and embankments. The principal use to which savings are 
put is usury. Cultivators often invest their savings in jewels and 
ornaments for their women, which they can easily pawn when 
necessary. The rates of interest vary so much for diflferent trans- 
actions, that the following must be taken as only approximate. In 
small transactions, where an article is given in pawn, the nominal 
rate of interest is two pice per rupee per month — that is 37^^ per 
cent per annum. In large transactions, where movable property 
is mortgaged, the rate is the same as the above. When immovable 
property is given as security, the rate is about half the above. In 
petty grain advances the rayat returns what he received, with an 
addition varying from 25 to 30 per cent If money is advanced, and a 
lien on the crops is given, the rate is from 24 to 30 per cent Five 
per cent would be considered a fair return for money invested in 
land. There are some very large native bankers at Darbhangah 
and Muzafiarpur. The Bank of Bengal started a branch at Muzaf- 
farpur ; but it has since been closed. Loans are usually conducted 
by small shopkeepers, who combine the professions of money- 
lending and rice-dealing. 

Imported Capital. — Indigo manufacture is the sole business in 
the District which is conducted by European capital and agency ; 
the value of the indigo, made by native managers, being hardly six 
per cent of the whole out-turn. The annual outlay of all the indigo 
factories in this district may be set down at from ^250,000 to 
;^3oo,ooo. In 1872, according to the Census Report, there were 79 
indigo manufacturers ; but according to Messrs Thacker & Spinks' 
Directory for 1874, there are 48 Europeans in charge of head works, 
and 61 assistants in charge of out-works. Some factories pay very 
well ', but in many cases the owners have bought their concerns with 
borrowed money, the interest of which is a heavy drag on the 
profits. In a first-class season from 80 to 100 percent, is sometimes 
made ; and the ordinary return is considered to be from 30 to 40 
per cent These figures seem large ; but it must be remembered 
that in a bad season the losses are proportionally as great, and a 
bad season may be looked for every few years. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the manufacture of this dye is a precarious business ; 
and, moreover, the future of the industry depends upon no substi- 
tute being found by chemists at home. 

Formerly a large amount of capital was invested by Europeans in 
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sugar and saltpetre factories. The first did not pay, and all the 
factories were closed. The saltpetre industry has long been in a 
declining condition, and all Europeans withdrew from it some time 
ago. In 1847 there were 31 sugar and 4 saltpetre factories at work 
in the District. 

Institutions. — ^There are two societies in Muzaffarpur,the Dharma 
Samdj and the Behar Scientific Society. The first of these is com- 
posed of Hindus, and is, as its name implies, a religious institution. 
Its objects are the following : The inducing people to eschew 
current vices, the encouragement of Sanskrit learning, Bhdshi and 
Dharma Sdstra, so that every one by knowing his rights may be- 
come less litigious ; the encouragement of an interest in works of 
public utility ; the institution of monthly scholarships ; the collection 
of good old Sanskrit works and manuscripts ; the establishment of a 
printing-press ; and the inculcation of the true tenets of the Vedis. 
It was established in 1869, and in 1871 had 266 members, 2 of 
whom were females, and 188 juveniles. The subscriptions amount 
to jQi^ per month, and it has no other income either from Govern- 
ment or endowments. 

The other society, called the Behar Scientific Society, is 
principally made up of Muhammadans, and was founded in 1868, 
under the title of the * British Indian Association,' with the object 
of criticising the proceedings of Government, and defending the 
people from oppression by conveying their true complaints to 
Government. In 1872 it assumed its present title. Among its 
objects are the spreading of a knowledge of European science 
through the vernacular, and the establishment of schools, printing- 
presses, and a newspaper, an account of which will be given further 
on. Arabic and Persian works are to be collected, and lectures to 
be delivered. This society in 1871 had 511 members. (8 of whom 
were females), contributing a monthly sum of ;^39, 2s. It also 
supports a school at Muzaffarpur, and a smaller one at Pdro, both 
being founded by Sagad Imddd Alf, some years ago, when he was 
subordinate judge. The school at Muzafiarpur had 119 boys on 
the roll in March 1873, 99 being Muhammadans and 20 Hindus; 
the majority of the Hindus are Kdyasths. Persian, Sanskrit, 
Hindustinf, and Hindf are taught. 

The Kdyasths also have established a society of their own, which 
has met with isome success in endeavouring to curtail marriage 
expenses among themselves and other castes. 
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Newspaper and Printing Presses. — There is only one Urdu 
newspaper published in the district, under the guidance of the 
Behar Scientific Society. It is called the Akbdr-al-Akydr^ and 
is published bi-monthly. Containing little news, and if anything 
less discussion, it treats principally of science and literature, rarely 
of politics. Among the members of the Behar Scientific Society 
it contrives to attain a circulation of 400 copies ; but it exercises 
very little influence on public feeling. The Subdivisional officer of 
Madhubanf remarked that the people there were a long way even 
fi*om the low level at which native papers circulate ; and Mr Bayley 
thinks that this remark, made regarding Madhubanf in particular, 
applies to the whole of Behar. 

There are five printing-presses in the District, one belonging to the 
Behar Scientific Society, one under a body of Muhammadans, called 
the Anjutndn Tahsil Ikhldg, two under the Dharma Samij Society, 
and one belonging to the Lutheran Mission at Muzafiarpur. All 
these, excepting the last, rarely print in English ; Urdu being the 
language generally used. 

Income Tax. — The following figures show the amount of income 
tax paid by Tirhut in the five years 1861-65, both years inclusive : 
1860-61, £z^*n6y I2S. ; 1861-62, ;^33»9i3» los. ; 1862-63, 
;^3i>999; 1863-64, ;^23,53 7, i6s. ; 1864-65, £22,^11, or a total 
sum of ;^i46,743, i8s. In 1870-71 this District paid;^27,909, i6s. 
as income tax, at an average rate of 3J per cent, on incomes from 
jQ^o to ;^2oo, and at a fixed rate of 3J per cent, on all incomes 
above ;^2oo. Incomes were divided into 7 classes, according to 
their amounts. Under Class VII., which was the highest, 3 persons 
were assessed in Tirhut, under Class VI. 62, and under Class V. 585. 
In 1871-72 the tax was reduced to i^ per cent, and the amount 
of exempted income was raised to ;^75 per annum. Under this 
assessment this District )nelded ;^8,442, 6s., or less than a third of 
what had been paid during the previous year. Under the income 
tax of 1862-63, Tirhut yielded 13,089 persons assessed, and ;^3 1,999 
of collections, from a rate of 4 per cent. ; while under the tax of 
1869-70 it showed only 4,450 persons assessed, and collections of 
;^i4,467. In 1870-71 the number of the assessed was 4,172, while, 
as was already stated, the amount realised was ;^2 7,999, i6s. 

Administration. — ^The following account is condensed from 
Mr J. Grant's Supplement to the 5 th Report from the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, 181 2, Madras reprint, 1866. 
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When the District was ceded to the Company in 1765 with the rest 
of Behar, it did not include Sarkdr Hijfpur and its eleven pargands ; 
but that division was considered to be separate from Tirhut. What 
was then known as Sarkdr^YxxYiMl contained 5,033 square miles, and 
was divided into 102 small pargands^ 9 of which were either sub- 
sequently dismembered, or were not reduced. The net revenue, 
after deducting all charges, was Rs. 245,212, and was obtained as 
follows : Of the 93 pargands^ 84 were settled with Riji Mddhu 
Sinh of Darbhangah and other inferior zaminddrsy at a ntX. jatnd 
or rent of Rs. 500,229; 3 were settled in jd^r to Muhammad 
Rezi Khin in 1766, and then valued mukarrdn at Rs. 142,070; 2 
were settled out to Mahendra Ndriyan in j'dgir, and were valued 
mukarrdn at Rs. 65,112 ; and 1 pargand was settled with Daman 
Sinh, at a net jamd of Rs. 44,983, which added to Rs. 200,229, 
gives a net jamd of 245,212. 

Sarkdr Hdjfpur then contained 2,782 square miles, and paid a net 
revenue of Rs. 542,240. It consisted of eleven pargands^ which 
paid as follows : Hijfpur, a net Jamd of Rs. 104,460 ; Saressd, 
Rs. 50,146 ; Bissdrah, Rs. 283,607 ; Rattf and Garsard, Rs. 34,027 ; 
Malkl, Baligach, Bhusirf, Amidpur, and Akbdrpur Rdnf, Rs. 
70,000 ; and one Nafpur, let in j'dgir to Dhaun Nardyan. The 
net jamd thus amounts to Rs. 542,240; and the total jamd of 
both Sarkdr Tirhut and Sarkdr Hijipur to Rs. 787,452. The area of 
both these tracts was 7,915 square miles, or about one-fourth larger 
than the district of Tirhut as it at present stands ; the excess being 
accounted for by several pargands then attached to this district, 
but now included in the parts of the Bhagdlpur and Monghyr 
Districts north of the Ganges. 

Gross Revenue and Expenditure, 1795, 1850, and 1879. — 
The following statements, taken from the balance-sheet of the 
District, will show the growth of both revenue and expenditure. 
Since the date of the Permanent Settlement, the gross revenue has 
risen from ;^ii8,822, 6s. 2d. in 1795, to \;^i8i,457, '4S- 6d. in 
1850, and to ;^236,7i4, 4s. in 1870. The figures for this latter 
year are those of the Budget Estimate, which excludes accidental 
fluctuations. On the other hand, the civil expenditure, according 
to the District accounts, has increased from ;^23,i8o in 1795, to 
;^29,77o in 1850, and to ;^56,7i8 in 1870. It will be seen that of 
the large increase in expenditure, nearly nineteen-twentieths arose in 
the twenty years preceding 1850-51. All inefficient items of account 
and transfer have been deducted. 



REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 



RBVIMUE. 




Expenditure. 


(I.) Land Revenue. .^iio,9a6 * % 


(I.J Interest on Promis- 




<a.) Saytr Revenue, . 


1,099 M 8X 


■mry Notes. 


£■9=.. 7 


(3.) Inleren paid by 




{a.) Profit and Loss, . 


"6 5 3« 






(3.) Police, . 


734 10 


(4.) Receipti from deed 




{4.)Judge-» EslaUish- 




RitindmiU. . 


8 14 


menl. 


6.853 4 3 


<S.) Profit and Loss, . 


4.015 8 I 


(5.) Pensions, . 


",73» 9 6« 


(6.) Police. . 


8.635. > 6 


(6.) Reveniie Charges, 


13.353 8 6« 


(7.) Pojl Office. . 


34 ■■> «>(i 


(7.) General Charges, . 


800 



Total, /ii8,8sa I 



Rkvbnob. 




Expenditure. 




(i.) Land Revenue, . £148,398 r? 


I 


(i.) Interest on Promis- 




(3.) Profit and Loss, . 3,14s 13 


9 


sory No.es, . /:43s 4 


8« 


<3.) Post Office, . . 1,046 13 




(3.) Profit and Loss, . 1,876 i 


aji 


(4.) AhkiH, . . .4,515 6 


^H 


(3.) Pensions, . . 743 » 


4Ji 


(5.) Judicial Charge*. 




(4-) Revenue Charges, 6,440 9 


3K 


General, . . a6o 5 


7 


(3.) Post Office, . 439 13 


10 Ji 


<6.) General Revenue 




(6.) Judicial Charges, 




Chaiges, . . 7 19 


9« 


General, . 17,818 S 


aK 


(7.) ffimai Safer Maidb, 144 11 


■« 


(7.) Stamps, discount of, 511 14 


7 


(8.) Sale of Stamp 




(a.) General Charges, . ' 46 5 


^H 


Papers, . . 13.938 8 




(9.) Collection of A'/mn* 








Saytr. . . 1,467 5 





Total. £i8i,457 '4 


~6~ 


Total. £39,770 4 


~SK 



Revbnub. 




Expenditure. 






(i.) Land Revenue 


£i7S.aS6 





<i.) Interest of Promis- 






(a.) Post Office, . 


1,300 




sory Notes, . £15,000 






(3.1 Excise, . 


17,359 16 




(3,) Police, . . 10,000 






(4.) Judicial Chaiges, 







(3.) Pensions, . . 400 








(5.) Sale of Stamp 






<4.) Revenue Charges, 8.245 






Papers, . 


33,633 




(S.) fosl Office, 1.100 






(6.) Revenue Record 






(6.) Judicial Charges, 15,600 






Fund, 






(7.) Discount on Stamps, 616 






(7.) Income Tuc, 


S746 '6 


Q 


(8.) Abhdrt Colleciions, 3,911 










3.339 la 




(9.) Revenue Record 












Fund, , 100 












(ra) IncomeTax, , 1,403 
























(13.) Medical Service, . i,3oo 





■> 


Total. 


£336,714 4 


~o 


Total, £56.718 
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The Land Tax in Tirhut, as everywhere else in Bengal, forms by 
far the largest proportion of the revenue. In 1870, it had risen to 
^174, 592, against ;^io8,o6i in 1790. The subdivision of property 
has gone on at a very rapid rate. In 1790, there were 1,331 estates 
held by 1,939 registered proprietors, who paid a total Government re- 
venue of ;^io8,o6i ; equal to an average payment of ;^S5, 14s. by 
each registered proprietor, or ;^8i, 3s. by each estate. Of these 1,331 
estates, 307 paid an annual revenue of less than ;£^io; 842 more 
than ;^io, but less than ;^ioo; while only 182 paid over ;^ioo. 
In 1814 the number of estates had increased to 3,421, held by 9,313 
proprietors, paying an aggregate revenue of ;£i 23,767; equal to a sum 
of ;^36, 3s. per estate, or ;^i3, 5s. per proprietor. The number of 
estates paying an annual revenue of less than ;£^io, had increased from 
307 to 384 ; the number in the second class from 842 to 2,836 ; and 
the number in the third from 182 to 201. It will be seen that the in- 
crease in the number of estates has reduced the average payment by 
each, in spite of a large increase in revenue. In 1850, the number of 
estates was 5,069, held by 37,696 proprietors, who paid an annual re- 
venue of ^^157,703, or an average payment of J[^2>^ per estate, and 
^4 per proprietor. The number of estates paying an annual revenue 
of less than ;£io had increased to 2,017 in 1850. The number 
paying more than ;£^io, but less than ;£ioo, had slightly decreased 
from 2,836 in 1814, to 2,798 in 1850; while those paying more than 
;£'ioo had increased from 201 in 18 14, to 254 in 1850. The Budget 
estimates for 1870-71 showed a total increase in the number of estates 
of 6,431, the increase being almost entirely in the estates paying an 
annual revenue of less than ^10. The revenue payable by 11,500 
estates in 1870-71 is stated to be ;^i 74,592 ; and as there are 73,416 
proprietors or coparceners, the average revenue payable by each 
proprietor is £^2^ 7s. 6d. Each estate pays an average revenue of 

;^i5» 3S. 7d. 
An account has already been given of the causes of the small size 

of Tirhut zaminddris and of the large increase in revenue. Perman- 
ently settled estates are liable to be brought to auction on non-pay- 
ment of Government revenue ; but it seldom happens that any are 
sold for this cause. The original assessment was very light, and 
estates have changed hands in a much less degree than in Lower 
Bengal. When they are sold, it is because some of the co-proprietors 
have quarrelled and wish to sell ; very rarely because the Govern- 
ment demand is too heavy. 
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The Amount of Protection to Person and Property has 
•teadily increased. In 1800, there were 2 Magisterial, and 2 Civil 
and Revenue Courts in the District ; in 1850, the number had in- 
creased to 5 Magisterial, and 12 Civil and Revenue Courts; in 
X862, the numbers were 10*8 Magisterial, and 10 Civil and Revenue ; 
and in 1869, 14 Magisterial, and 12 Civil and Revenue Courts. In 
180-71, there were 10 Magisterial, 8 Civil, and 6 Revenue Courts 
at work in the District. The number of Covenanted Officers has 
also increased, having trebled since 1800, when there were 2 at 
woik throughout the year, while there were 6 in 1869. In 1850, 
there were 2, and in 1862, 3 Covenanted Officers at work through- 
out the year. 

Rent Suits. — The number of rent cases instituted under the pro- 
miens of Act X. of 1859 is as follows: In 1861-62, 2,181 original 
suits were instituted, besides 698 miscellaneous applications ; in the 
next year there were 2,670 original suits and 980 miscellaneous 
applications; and in 1866-67 the numbers were, original suits, 1,717, 
miscellaneous applications 2,107. ^^ 1868-69 the number of ori- 
ginal suits had decreased to 1,217, ^^ ^^^^^^ vaoxt than half of what 
the number was in 1861-62 ; while the miscellaneous applications 
had increased from 698 in this latter year, to 2,044 i^^ 1868-69. 

Police. — For police purposes the District is divided into 24 
PoHce Circles ifhdnds). The machinery for protecting person and 
property in Tirhut consists of the Regular or District Police ; the 
Village-Watch, or rural force ; and a Municipal Force in municipal 
towns. In 1840, there were 233 foot-constables and 51 native 
officers, in addition to the Village-Watch, the numbers of which 
ate not given. The cost of this force, excluding the Village- 
Watch, was ;^777, I2S. In i860, there were only 236 foot-con- 
stables and 51 officers, but their cost had risen to ;^ 1,86 2, 12s. 

In 1 87 1 the strength of the Regular Police was as follows. The 
figures are taken from the District Superintendent's Report for that 
year : Two European superior officers, on a total salary of ;^ 1,680 
a-year ; 7 subordinate officers receiving not less than J[^\ 20 a-year ; 
117 subordinate native officers on less than £,1 20 a-year, — the officers 
costing annually ;^4,686; and 823 constables maintained at an 
annual cost of ;^6,io2. In these figures are included 19 officers and 
995 men employed in municipalities in the District In addition 
to the above expenses, there are travelling allowances of District 
and Assistant Superintendents, ;^i8o, los. ; travelling allowance and 
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pay of their establishments, ;£262, 8s. ; contingencies, ;^99o, los. : 
total cost of police for 187 1, ;£i3,9oi, 8s. The area of the District 
is returned at 6,343 square miles; the population at 4,384,706 souls; 
the proportion of the Regular Police, both officers and men, is one 
man to 6*6 square miles of area, or one man to every 4,620 of the pop- 
ulation of the District, including towns. The cost of maintenance 
is ;^2, 3s. 9d. per square mile, or ^d. per head of the population. 

In 187 1, the Village-Watch, not subject to the rules of the Regular 
Police, numbered 9,945, each man having an average charge of 
64 houses, and receiving an average annual pay of ;^2, 4s. 4^d. from 
the zaminddrs. The total annual cost of this body in 187 1 amounted 
to ;^2 1,939, 14s. The Inspector-General of Police in his report 
for 1872 remarks on the status of the chaukiddrs as follows : "The 
condition of the chaukiddrs is not at all satisfactory. They owe 
what little pay they get to the mdiiks, and they are generally the 
mdlik^ very faithful servants. (This is exactly the state reported by 
the Magistrates in 1839: they are then described as, in fact, the 
servants of the zaminddr^ instead of being, as they ought to be, 
public servants ; and hence arose the universal complaint of their 
inefficiency and little dependence to be placed upon them.) They 
have no more connection with the police than their weekly ap- 
pearance at the thdnd can give. Belonging, as they do, to the 
predatory castes in Behar (Ahirs and Dosidhs), they have excellent 
means of knowing who commit crime ; but they, have no sort of 
inducement to disclose it. They are supposed to be the last link 
in the chain of co-operators for the suppression of crime ; and they 
alone can give the information on which the usefulness of the other 
portions depends ; but, singularly enough, between them and the 
link above, the chain is broken." What is wanted is some short 
and simple Act like that of the North-Westem Provinces. The 
chaukiddr should receive his pay from the representative of Govern- 
ment, who should be empowered to recover it from the mdlik. 
The District Superintendent has persistently reminded the zandn- 
ddrs of their duty in this respect, and recently only 165 out of 10,01 1 
chaukiddrs were in arrears of pay. 

The Municipal Police in 1871 consisted of 19 officers and 295 
men, maintained at an annual cost of ;^2,26o, 2s. 7^d., defrayed 
by means of rates levied from householders. The distribution of 
this force is as follows : (i) Muzaffarpur, 5 head-constables, and 74 
constables. (2) Darbhangah, 5 head-constables, and 96 men. (3) 
Ruseri, 2 head-constables, and 21 men. (4) Madhubanf, 2 head- 
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constables, and 31 constables. (5) Hdjfpur, 3 head-constables, and 
39 constables. (6) Ldlganj, 2 head-constables, and 34 constables. 
Total, 19 head-constables, and 295 constables. These municipal 
police are employed on duties which do not properly belong to the 
police, but to the chaukiddr ; and the Magistrate recommends a 
reversion to the old chaukiddri system. 

Including, therefore, the Regular Police, the Village- Watch, and 
the Municipal Police, the machinery for protecting person and pro- 
perty in the District of Tirhut amounted in 187 1 to 10,894 officers 
and men, equal to an average of one man to every 5*8 square mile 
as compared with the area, or one man to every 402 as compared 
with the population. The cost of this force in 187 1 was ;£38,ioi, 4s. 
7^d., equal to a charge of ;^6, os. ij^d. per square mile, or 2d. per 
head of population. 

Criminal Statistics. — The following paragraphs are compiled 
from figures given in the Annual Reports of the District Superintend- 
ent of Police for 1870-71 and 187 1 : Out of 3,824 cognisable cases 
reported to have occurred in 187 1, the police investigated 2,322, and 
obtained convictions in 1,242, — the proportion of final convictions to 
persons brought to trial being 58*4 per cent ; 1,019 non-cognisable 
cases were also investigated, in which the proportion of final convic- 
tions to persons brought to trial was 50 per cent Serious crime is 
not very prevalent in this district In 1870, there were five cases of 
murder, involving 21 offenders, of whom 16 were convicted ; in 1871, 
there were 8 cases; 46 persons were sent up, of whom 13 were con- 
victed. There were 4 cases of dakditi in 1870, all in the first 
half of the year. The District Superintendent, however, does not 
think there was any co-operation among the gangs : 33 persons were 
arrested and sent up for trial, and of these 21 were convicted. 
In 187 1, the number had risen to 8, including one attempt; 4 of 
these were highway robberies, and 3 hoMSt-dakditis, One of 
them was supposed to be the work of Nepilf thieves : 33 arrests 
were made in connection with these ; 22 were convicted, and 8 
released. The number of culpable homicide cases was 3 in 187 1, 
against 2 in 1870 : 14 persons were arrested, 12 sent up for trial, 7 
were released, and 4 convicted, one of culpable homicide, the other 
three of rioting. Cattle-theft cases were 87 in 187 1, excluding 
31 cases of being in possession of stolen cattle. In 1870 there were 
only 15, which the District Superintendent considers a proof of 
the increased efficiency of the police. Formerly many cases, which 
were really cattle-thefts, were returned as simple cases of 
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straying, to save the trouble of investigating them, and partly because 
the owners fear that, if they report the case to the thdnd^ they will 
be unable to recover their cattle under the black-mail system. This 
refers to a practice of paying so much to a professional thief, who 
consents to recover the animal in consideration for this sum. 
Rioting cases had also increased from 40 in 1870 to 73 in 187 1. 
This increase is attributed to three causes : first, the annually increas- 
ing number of batwdrd or partition cases; secondly, the many 
disputes about embankments after the heavy floods of 1871 ; and, 
thirdly, the discontent manifested by the rayats on some indigo 
factories in Madhubani. Common theft cases were 724 in 1870; 
all were investigated, and convictions were obtained in 303. Out 
of 651 persons arrested, 63 were released without, any trial ; 417 
convicted ; 1 16 acquitted ; i " otherwise disposed of; " and 44 pend- 
ing at the close of the year. In 187 1, 887 theft cases were investi- 
gated ; and out of 1 19 persons arrested, 504 were acquitted after trial, 
and 510 convicted. Out of 144 persons sent up for '' lurking house 
trespass with intent to commit an offence," 1 20 were convicted ; the 
rest, with the exception of two who remained on trial, being acquit- 
ted. This last description of crime is principally the work of a 
criminal class called the Maghiyi-Doms. They are common all 
over North Behdr ; but their principal home is Champdian, with 
colonies in Siran and Tirhut. It has been proposed to take special 
measures under the Wandering Tribes Act ; but nothing definite has 
yet been done. The principal crimes they commit are theft, bur- 
glary, and highway robbery. Grievous-hurt cases were 36 in 1871, 
being double the number in 1870 ; convictions were obtained in 
the case of 32 out of 54 persons brought to trial. There were five 
cases of rape in 187 1, against three in 1870. On the whole, the police 
may be said to be fairly successful in this District In 1872, out 
of 4341 cognisable cases reported, 940, or 21 '6 per cent, were de- 
clared false. The percentage of cases to * true cases ' was 34.3. 

Jail Statistics. — There are altogether 6 jails in Tirhut — ^viz., 
the District jail at Muzaffarpur, and sub-divisional lock-ups at Darb- 
hangah, Madhubanf, Hdjipur, Sitimarhi, and Tdjpur. The Inspector- 
General of Jails has furnished the following statistics of the criminal 
population for the years 1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870-71. During the 
first of these three periods, the average daily number of prisoners 
was 438 ; the total number admitted into jail during the year being 
1,331. The numbers discharged were as follow : — ^Transferred, 271; 
released, 1,044 \ escaped, 6 ; died, 38 ; executed, i : total, 1,360. In 
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1860-61, the daily average number had fallen to 408, and the total 
number admitted to 922. In that year the numbers discharged were 
as follows: transferred, 88; released, 843; escaped, 18; died, 58; total 
1,007. ^^ 1870-71, the daily average number of prisoners was 416- 
the total admissions being 2,264, which are thus made up : Ad- 
mitted direct, 1,919; transferred from other districts, 345. Out of 
19763 discharges, 47 were transferred, 3 escaped, 21 died, i was 
executed, and the rest released. In 1857-58, the gross cost of each 
prisoner was jQ^, is. 8j^d. ; in 1860-61, ^3, 2s. 2d. ; and in 
1870-71, jQ^ 6s. ij4d. In this last year there is, besides, an ad- 
dition of jQiy IS. 2d. per head on account of the Police-guard. 

Jail Mortality. — The following description of the Tirhut jail is 
taken from the Jail Report of 1872 : " Tirhut jail consists merely of 
a large square yard, surrounded by wards of various sizes and irregular 
shapes, some of them with smaller yards attached to them. Another 
large yard contains the work-sheds, which are built round a large cen- 
tral tank. . . . The wards were arranged without any reference to 
the prevailing wind, and are extremely damp." This is not at all 
a healthy jaiL In the three years mentioned above, the percent- 
ages of deaths to admissions were, in 1857-58, 2*8; in i86o-6i, 6'2 ; 
and in 1870-71, '9. But in 1872, out of an average number of prison- 
ers, 402, there were 84 deaths, 37 being from cholera ; equivalent to 
a death-rate of 20*89 ^^inst 5*34 — the rate in Bengal jails generally. 
Dysentery carried off 32. On account of the prevailing high death- 
rate in Behar jails, a Special Commission was appointed in 1875 ^^ ^^* 
vestigate the history and management of the jails where the mortality 
had been greatest The committee consisted of Dr Coates, the Sani- 
tary Commissioner; Dr Moir, Civil Surgeon of the 24 Pargan^; and 
Major Bowie, the officiating Inspector-General of Jails. They visited 
the Muzafiarpur jail early in January, and from their report the fol- 
lowing paragraphs have been condensed. The jail is so radically 
bad in situation, in construction, in drainage, and in all the conditions 
necessary to ipake a jail healthy, that nothing short of its entire re- 
construction on another site will ever reduce the mortality. The 
water is reported to be bad ; the drainage in and around the jail is 
bad ; and the floors are said to be damp in the rains. In addition 
to these disadvantages, this jail has been continually overcrowded. 
It has only accommodation for 245 persons ; but, owing to the 
enormous population of the District, from twice to thrice this number 
have for many years past been confined within its walls. Over, 
crowding is known to be a most prolific source of disease in Indian 
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jails ; and in most jails the death-rate rises and falls in a direct ratio 
with the number of the prisoners. In Tirhut, however, the death- 
rate remains on an average at nearly 12 per cent, although the num- 
ber of the prisoners is still far in excess of the capacity of the jaiL 
During the 12 years from 1863-74, out of 5,110 prisoners (obtained 
by adding the daily average number during that period), there were 
88 deaths from cholera, and 527 from other causes, giving an aver- 
age mortality of 10-31 per cent ; the lowest rate having been 
5*38, the highest 20*89 \ on three other occasions, it rose above 10 
per cent Another point noticed by the Committee is the extraor- 
dinary unhealthiness of the criminal population before they enter the 
jail. The exact figures have be6n lost ; but the results approximate 
to those of the Patni jail, the figures for which are the following : Of 
those who had been in prison for less than a month, 63*4 per cent 
were sickly ; of those above 45 years of age, 57*1 were sickly ; and of 
those under 45 years of age, 44*2 per cent were sickly. And in de- 
termining the standard of good, bad, or indifferent health, it should 
be noticed that the standard adopted by the Committee was lower 
than that arrived at by many officers in charge of jails. 

Jail Manufactures and other work done by the hard-labour 
prisoners help to reduce expenditure. In 1857-58, articles to the 
value of ;^295, iis. lod. were sold; so that, with £fi% os. gd. 
worth of stock in store at the end of the year, and ;^2o, 9s. 6d. 
value of things consumed for public purposes, the credits amount 
to ;;^385, 2S. id. Deducting value of stock in hand at the end of 
1856-57, ;;^4o, i8s. 2d., and expenses, jC26'jy $s. 7^d., we have a 
profit on jail manufactures of ^^76, i8s/3j4d. In that year the 
average earning of each prisoner engaged in manufactures was 
IIS. 4d. In 1 860-6 1 , the total receipts, including the value of articles 
in store at the close of the year, amounted to ;^72o, iis. 6d., and 
the expenditure, including the value of things in store at the close 
of the previous year, was ;;^33 7, 6s. i J^d. Thus, the profits amounted 
^^ >£^383, 5s. 4j^d., the average 'earnings of each prisoner engaged 
in manufactures being j(^2f is. 8d. The accounts for 1870 are as 
follow : Value of articles sold during year, ;^6o9, 16s. 8d. ; value of 
articles in stock at end of year — ist, manufactured articles, ;^87, 
8s. 7>4d., raw articles ;;^37, 13s. iid., plant ;;^i49, 9s. 9d., total 
value stock ;^2 74, 12s. 3j4d. : grand total credits ^884, 8s. ii^d. 
Debits — Value of manufactured articles in stock at the close of the 
previous year, ;^ 1 18, 8s. 7>Sd. ; value of raw articles, ;;^7 8, 13s. 9d. ; 
value of plant, ^^149, 12s. iid. ; total value stock, ^^345, 15s. 
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3j44; other charges, jQaSS^ ^s. 8j^d. ; total debts, ;^8oo, 4s. 
Excess of credits over debits, ;^84, 4s. 1 1 J^d. ; average 9s. 4d. 
The principal emplo)rments in this jail are, weaving cloth, carpets, 
and blankets, making bricks and surkiy and grinding flour. 

Educational Statistics. — ^The returns of the Inspector-General 
of Education show that the number of Government schools and 
aided schools rose from i in 1856-57 to 9 in 1860-61, and to 26 in 
1870-71 ; and the number of pupils from 72 in 1856-57 to 711 in 
1860-61, and to 1,220 in 1870-71. In addition to these, there were 
the following unaided schools : 4 Middle Class English, attended 
by 239 pupils, and 164 lower vernacular schools, attended by 
5,096 pupils. According to the Surveyor-General, the area of the 
District is 6,343 square miles ; and according to the Census Report of 
1872, the population is 4,384,706. There was, therefore, in 1870-71 
one school to every 24'! square miles, or one school to every 16,929 
of the population, the number of pupils at school being as one to 
every 668 of the population. From these figures, it is evident that 
Tirhut is backward in the matter of education ; but since 1870-71 a 
great deal has been done. In the Inspector's report for 1872-73, it 
was stated that 272 new schools had been opened for primary in- 
struction, at a monthly cost of ;^i33, i6s., the total number of boys 
attending primary schools being 8,960. 

The amount of private contributions and fees towards Govern- 
ment and aided schools was, in 1856-57, ;;^io4, i6s. 6d. ; in 1860-61, 
;^i45, I2S. 6j^d. ; and in 1870-71, ;;^i,o65, is. oj^d. The Govern- 
ment grant for education increased from ;;^23o, 14s. iid. in 1856- 
57, to ;^i,i28, 9s. in 1870-71 ; but it decreased to ;;^78, 2s. 3d. in 
1860-61. These figures show that the local population contributes 
about one-half the charge of State schools and Government the 
other half. The total cost of education in Government and aided 
schools in Tirhut during the year 1870-71 was ;^2,i93, ^^^* ^^*9 
equal to an average cost of ;^i, iis. 8j^d. per pupil. The ex- 
penditure on unaided schools, so far as could be ascertained, was 
;^3,2o6, IS. lod. The number of Muhammadans attending Govern- 
ment and aided schools has risen firom 32 in 1856-57 to 72 in 
1860-61, and to 161 in 1870-71. 

The following tables, compiled from the Reports of the Director 
of Public Instruction for 1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71, indicate the 
progress of education by means of Government and aided schools ; 
the cost to Government, the number of pupils, and their religions are 
also given. 
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The Postal Statistics show a fair amount of progress. In 
1861-62 the total revenue derived from the Post-office, excluding 
the sum derived from the sale of postage - stamps, amounted to 
;^737, I2S. 3d. In 1865-66, it had risen to ^^964, 17s. iid. ; and 
in 1870-71 to ;^i,i88, 4s. In these three years, the expenditure was 
^873, 8s., ;^i,oi6, 17s., and ;^i,229, os. 6d. It will be noticed 
that the expenditure has also increased in almost the same ratio 
as the revenue. 

The following table illustrates the working of the Post-office of 
Tirhut for the years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71 : — 





1861-62. 


X865-66. 


X870-7Z. 


Number Letters received, . . . 
Do. Newspapers received, . 
Do. Parcels received, , . . 
Do. Books received, . . . 

Do. Ixttters despatched, . . 
Do. Newspapers despatched, 
Do. Parcels despatched, . . 
Do. Books despatched, . . 


1 17. 140 
17,614 

3.331 
x,aoo 


132.04a 

ai,4ao 

1,77a 

a, 039 


180,948 
84,696 

1.332 

3.8a8 


117.696 

a.64S 
764 

466 


xa7.88a 

4.780 

827 

318 




Total Receipts, . . . 
Total Expenditure, 


£jy7 12 3 

£^n 8 


;f964 17 u 

;flOl6 17 OH 


jfii88 4 oM 
jfxaa9 6 oji 



The figures of despatches for 1870-71 have not been received. 
Official correspondence is paid for by service-stamps. 

Administrative Divisions. — The old District of Tirhut was 
divided into 6 Administrative Subdivisions, as follow. The pop- 
ulation statistics are taken from the Census Report for 1872, 
Appendix, Statements I. A. and I. B. ; and the administrative 
figures from a return specially furnished by the Collector in 1870. 
But, as has already been stated on page 17, Tirhut has been divided 
into two separate Districts from ist January 1875. 

The three Subdivisions of Muzaffarpur, Hdjlpur, and S(tiraarhi 
now constitute the new District of Muzaffarpur ; while the name of 
Darbhangah District has been given to the remaining Subdivisions 
of Darbhangah, Madhubanl, and Tdjpur. 

The Headquarters Subdivision (formed in 1775), with the town 
of Muzaflfarpur, contains an area of 1,311 square miles, with 1,921 
villages or townships, 140,608 houses, and a total population of 
926,928 souls ; of whom 813,204 are Hindus ; 113,389 Musalmins; 
285 Christians ; and 50 ' Others : ' proportion of males to total popula- 
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tion, 49*8. Average number per square mile, 707 ; average number of 
villages per square mile, i '47 ; average number of persons per village, 
483; number of houses per square mile, 107; average number of in- 
mates per house, 6 6. The Subdivision consists of five thdnds (Police 
circles), Muzafiarpur, Badrdj Sfmar, Belsand, Katrd, Pdro Khis. In 
1870, it contained 9 Magisterial and Revenue Courts, a police 
force of 421 men, and 2,279 chauMddrs, The cost of administra- 
tion in the same year was ;^i 1,943. The cost of the police cannot 
be given, as there is no separate allotment for each Subdivision. 

Darbhangah Subdivision was first formed in October 1845. It 
contains an area of 1,345 miles, 1,291 villages, 126,224 houses, and 
867,909 people; of whom 743,603 are Hindus; 124,201 Muham- 
madans; 85 Christians; 20 'Others;' proportion of males, 51*0 
per cent of the whole population. Average pressure of population 
per square mile, 645 ; average number of villages or townships per 
square mile, '96 ; average number of persons per village, 672; average 
number of houses per square mile, 94 ; average number of persons 
per house, 6*8. The Subdivision consists of the three Police Circles, 
Ruserd, Baherd, Darbhangah. In 1870, it contained one court, a 
regular police of 178 officers and men, and 1,821 chaukiddrs. The 
separate cost of Subdivisional administration amounted to £^Zli ^^s* 
TAjPUR Subdivision, formed in May 1867, contains an area of 
747 square miles, 957 villages or townships, 84,212 houses, and 
638,674 people ; of whom 580,618, or 907 per cent are Hindus ; 
and 57,891, or 9*3 per cent are Muhammadans; 136 Christians; 
and 72 'Others.' Proportion of males, 49*3 per cent, females, 507. 
Average pressure of the population per square mile, 855 ; average 
nimiber ot townships or villages per square mile, 1*28 ; average 
number of persons per village, 667 ; average number of houses per 
square mile, 113; average number of persons per house, 7*6. It 
consists of the two thdnds of Tdjpur and Dalsinhsardi. It has one 
Court, a police force of 35 men, and 1,243 chaukiddrs. The cost 
of administration in i87o.was ;£i,oii, 8s. 

MadhubanI Subdivision was opened in February 1866. It con- 
tains an area of 1,282 square miles, 860 villages, 115,233 houses, 
and 689,741 people; of whom 614,348, or 89-1 per cent, are Hin- 
dus; 75,068, or io*9 percent Muhammadans; 51 Christians; and 
274 * Others;' proportion of males is 51*5 of the total popu- 
lation. Average pressure of population per square mile, 538 ; 
average number of villages per square mile, 67 ; average number of 
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persons per village, 802 ; average number of houses per square 
mile, 90; average number of persons per house, 6'o. The Sub- 
division consists of the six thdnds of Benipati Khajaulf, Bhawdri, 
Khajaulf, Mddhepur, Harlikf, and Laukdhl In 1870, it con- 
tained one Court, a force of 89 policemen, and 1680 chaukiddrs. 
The cost of Subdivisional administration was £t^2^ i6s. 

SfTAMARHf Subdivision, formed in July 1865, contains an area 
of 996 square miles ; 1,002 townships or villages, 98,607 houses, 
and 717,609 souls; of whom 609,910, or 84*9 per cent are Hindus; 
and 107,567, or 15*0 per cent Muhammadans; 115 Christians; and 
17 'Others.' Proportion of males, 50*2 of the total population; 
average pressure of population per square mile, 721 ; average num- 
ber of villages per square mile, I'oi ; average number of persons 
per village or township, 716 ; average number of houses per square 
mile, '99; average number of persons per house, 7*3. The Sub- 
division consists of the four thdnds of Sheohar, Sltiraarhl, BeU- 
mochpakduni, and JalL In 1870, it contained one Court, a force 
of 67 policemen, and 1459 chaukiddrs. The cost of Subdivisional 
administration amounted to ;;^946, 14s. 

HAjfpuR Subdivision, formed in July 1865, contains an area of 
662 square miles, 1,306 villages or townships, 77,203 houses, and a 
population of 543,845 ; of whom 493,308, or 907 per cent are 
Hindus, and 50,489, or 9*3 per cent Muhammadans ; 44 Christians; 
and 4 'Others.' Proportion of males, 47*3 percent of the total 
population. Average pressure of population per square mile, 822 ; 
average number of villages per square mile, 1*97 ; average number 
of persons per village, 416; average number of houses per square 
mile, 113; average number of persons per house, 7*6. The Sub- 
division consuBts of the four police circles of Lilganj, Mahwd, Hijf- 
pur, and Mohndr. In 1870, it contained one Court, a police force 
of 140 men, and a village-watch of 1,528 chaukiddrs. The cost of 
administration in that year was ;^837. 

Fiscal Divisions. — The following alphabetical list of pargands^ 
84 in all, comprised in Tirhut, is compiled from the following 
sources. The area, amount of land revenue, number of estates, and 
subordinate Judges' Court which has jurisdiction in each Fiscal 
Division, are taken from the pargand Statistics published by the 
Board of Revenue. The other particulars are condensed from Mr 
Wyatt's Revenue Survey Report, dated 1854. 

(i) AhilwAr: 24 estates; Government revenue, ;^709, i8s.; 
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area, 21,922 acres ; within the jurisdiction of the Munsif^s Court at 
Darbhangah. It is bounded on the north-west hy pargand Hiri ; on 
the north-es^t and east by Ahis ; on the south by Tirson and Chak 
Mani ; and on the south-west by Jakhalpur. The villages of note 
are Sdho, Saidabid, Paithin-urf-Seonagar. Several branches of the 
Kamli partly skirt this. 

(2) Ahis: 60 estates; Government revenue, ;^i,848, i6s. ; area, 
44,929 acres; the Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north by pargand Gopdlpur detached, and Dharaur ; on the south 
by Himi, and detached villages of other pargands ; on the east by 
Kabkhand, of Monghyr District ; and on the west by Ahilwdr. In 
1854, there were two tolerably good roads from Pohaddi to Monghyr 
EHstrict; and a factory road from Benfpur factory, via Hiti and 
Himf factories, to Monghyr. This has since been continued to 
Ruser£ The villages of note are Usti, Jamdlpur to the north-east, 
Rohir, and Supaul. In the last a market is held twice a-week. 
The Tiljiigi skirts it on the north-east, and two branches of the 
Kamli intersect its western portion. 

(3) Akbarpur: 31 estates; Government revenue, ^335, 14s.; 
area, 6612 acres; Court at Muzaffarpur. It is a small pargandy 
with its villages very much scattered. 

(4) AlApur: 22 estates; Government revenue, ;^22S ; area, 
171,964 acres; Court at Jdllf. It is bounded on the north by the 
Nepdl territory ; on the south by pargand Bichdhf, and Ndrddlgar 
of Bhdgalpur District ; on the east by Nirddigar ; and on the west 
by Jabdi, Gaur, Pachdhi detached, and Makarabpur. The principal 
rivers are the Bulin, Bihal, Kharag, Machi, Ghordah, and Tiljilgd ; 
but none are navigable, being only mountain torrents. The prin- 
cipal road is from Darbhangah to Pumiah, via Barhampur, and 
from Midhepiir thdnd to the frontier. The Court of Wards have 
now constructed a series of roads, in this pargand^ to open up the 
property of the Darbhangah Rij. In 1854 wild beasts were com- 
mon in the north. The lands are not very low, but are subject 
to inundation from the mountain torrents. 

(5) BabrA I. : 87 estates; Government revenue? ^^590, 6s.; area, 
11,331 acres; Court at Muzaffarpur. It is bounded on the north 
by/ar^a;ii Mohild; on the south by Tiliikbhind ; on the east by 
pargand Tirsat ; and on the west by Babra Zila TurkL The Lak- 
hand^ river skirts this pargand to the north and east 

(6) Babra II. : transferred to Tirhut from the District of Sdran under 
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Government notification of loth June 1865; 271 estates; Govern- 
ment revenue, ^^6,334, i8s; area, 129,596 acres; Court at Sfti- 
marhf. It is bounded on the west by Champdran Distpct ; on the 
north by Nepdl ; on the east by pargands Kanhauli and Mohili ; 
and on the south by Babrd Turkf and the District of Champdran. 
The Baghmatf skirts it on the west boundary, and is joined by the 
Ldl Bakhyl 

(7) BabrATurki: 135 estates; Government revenue, ;^i,6o5,ios.; 
area, 32,266 acres ; Court at Muzaffarpur. It is bounded on the north 
and north-west by pargand Babrd of Siran District ; on the north- 
east by Mohild ; on the east by Babrd ; on the south by Tariydnf 
and Tildk Chind ; and on the west by Marwd Kald. The Litde 
Bdghmati skirts it to the north-east, and then taking a southerly 
course intersects the pargand. The roads are from Muzafiarpur 
to Sitdmarhf, and the factory road from Belsand to Kantai. Villages 
of note are Belsand Kaldri, where there is an indigo factory, Sar- 
wdrpur, Khandsar, and Kdmpur, in all of which markets are held. 

(8) ParganA Badebhusari : 5 estates ; Government revenue, 
^^158, 14s. ; area, 1,567 acres ; Court at Tdjpur. It is bounded on 
the east by pargand Padrf ; on the south by pargand BhusiH in 
Monghyr District; on the west hy pargand Kasmd and Hdmfdpur; 
and on the north by Hdmfdpur. The lands are low, and liable to 
inundation. 

(9) Bahadurpur : i estate ; Government revenue, ;^2S, los. ; 
area, 8,832 acres ; Court at Sitdmarhf. It is bounded on the north 
and west hy pargand Lddodri and two detached portions of Basotrd 
and one of Bharwdrd which intervene; on the south and east by 
Basotrd. The road from Darbhangah to the Nepdl tardi crosses 
this pargand, 

(10) BAlAgach : 88 estates; Government revenue, ^^3,109, 14s.; 
area, 66,129 acres; Court at Tdjpur. It is bounded on the north 
by pargand Saressd; on the south and south-east by the river 
Ganges ; on the north-east by the District of Monghyr ; and on 
the west by pargand Hdjfpur. About three-fourths of the land 
is didrdy and subject to inundations from the Ganges. The vil- 
lages of note are Mirzdpur, Mahi-ud-din-nagar, and Sherpur, where 
markets are held twice a-week. The main road firom Hdjipur to 
Monghyr, and the one from Dalsinhsardi to Gydspur, south of the 
Ganges, pass through }^\s pargand, 

(11) Bant) An : i estate; Government revenue, ;£^558, 2s.; area, 
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26,633 acres ; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the north 
and on the east hy fargand Kabkhand in the District of Monghyr ; 
on the south-east by Pharkiyd, also in Monghyr District; on the 
south and south-west by pargand Padri ; and on the west by par- 
gand HimL The principal rivers are the Kamli, Tiljdgd, and Kardi, 
which partly intersect and skirt this pargand. The only road 
passing through ikit pargand is that from Ruseri to Monghyr. The 
lands are low, and subject to inundation. In 1854, there was very 
little under cultivation^ owing to the place being infested with wild 
beasts. 

(12) Barail: 395 estates; Government revenue, ;;^4,i96, los. ; 
area, 72,234 acres; Court at Muzafifarpur and Darbhangah. It is 
bounded on the north by pargands Garh Chdiind, Tirsat, and 
Bharudrd ; on the south by Kasmd ; on the east by Shdh Jahinpur 
and Jdkhar ; on the west by chakla Girjaul, and pargands Bissdrah 
and Garh Chiiind. The principal rivers are the Little Gandak, 
which separates it from pargand Bissdrah, and the Lakhanddi. 
The villages of note are Jarang, Katiya, Kalunjar, Chak Meshf, 
and Barwarf. 

(13) BasotrA: 208 estates; Government revenue, £1,^1$^ 8s.; 
area, 52,295 acres ; is bounded on the north by the Nepdl Territory ; 
on the south by pargands Bharwdrd, Ndnpur, and Tdjpur ; on the 
cast hy pargand Nautdn and Jardil detached; on the west \yy par- 
gands Ladwdrf, Bahddurpur, and Ndnpur. The Little Bdghmatf is 
the principal river. Markets are held in Siirsand, Bhulwdhi, and 
Madhwdpur. 

(14) Berai: 18 estates; Government revenue, ^^360, 14s.; area, 
13,486 acres ; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the north by 
pargands Pinddnif and Lowan; on the south by Pfngf ; on the east 
by Fdtf and Parhdrpur Sdgho; on the west by Piirab Bhfgo. 
The Kamld river skirts this tract near its western boundary, and 
there are several minor streams and ndlds. The high road from 
Darbhangah to Pumiah passes through the pargand^ crossing the 
Kamld at Ghorsd ghdt^ where a screw pile-bridge has recently been 
erected at the expense of the Darbhangah Rdj. The land is low, 
and subject to inundations from the Kamld and its tributaries. 

(15) Bhadwar: 47 estates; Government revenue, ;;^487, i6s.; area, 
10,148 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the north 
and north-east hy pargands Sdhord, Farakhpur, and Pachhim Bhigo 
detached ; on the south and east by Idkhar and Chak Mannf ; on 
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the west by Sarii Hamfd and Bariil detached. The railway from 
Bdrh to Darbhangah passes through it, as well as the new Sij 
road to the Ganges. The Kardi and the Little Bdghmatf flow 
through it — the former leaving the Bdghmatl at Hyi ghit. The 
villages of note are Bhalwihf, Malnfpatf, and Mirzdpur. 

(i6) BhAlA : 88 estates; Government revenue, ^3,765; area, 
86,312 acres; Court at Sitimarhi. It is bounded on the north by 
Nepdl Territory, where the boundary is well-defined ; on the south 
by pargand Jardil ; on the east by Bachaur ; and on the west by 
Nautdn. The Kamld is the principal river, which partly skirts and 
partly intersects the eastern borders. The Billontf divides it from 
Nepdl. The principal villages are Bdsdpattl, Harldkf, Udngdon, 
where markets are held. An account of the fair of Sildndth, on the 
right bank of the Kamld, has already been given. 

(17) Bharwara : 262 estates; Government revenue, ;^S,ioi, 
i6s. ; area, 90,711 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded 
on the north by pargands Ndnpur, Basotrd, and Tdjpur; on the 
south by Bardil, Shdh Jahdnpur, and Rdm Chdnd ; on the east by 
Pachhfm, Bhlgo, Pinddni, and Jardil ; and on the west by Tirsat 
and Ndnpur. The only river of any importance is the Little 
Bdghmatf, which skirts it for a little distance. The principal roads are 
the Muzaffarpur, Darbhangah, and the Muzaffarpur-Kantaul road. 
The villages of note are Bharwdrd khds, Singhwdrd, Simrf, Manfhds, 
Bariaul, Mursand, Barhampur, AhiydH, Murethd, Rddhf, Dih, 
Raundha, and Kamtaul. In the last-named village, and in Uchtl, 
markets are held. In Ahfydrf is the Ahalyd Sthdn, or temple con- 
taining the foot-print of the Hindu goddess Sftd. Here, during the 
month of Phdlgun and the Sivardtri, a, large body of Hindus collect 
and make their ^ dandauV to the print of the goddess's feet, after 
cleansing themselves in the holy waters of the Kand^ or reservoir 
of KdVt, in pargand Tirsat. In the village of Ahiydrf there is also 
a handsome Thdkurbdriy or temple, built by the Darbhangah Rdjd, 
which, from its height and size, is visible from several miles all 
round. 

(18) Bhaur: 51 estates; Government revenue, £773, 6s.; area, 
34,170 acres; Court at Darbhangah. There are two large portions 
of this pargand. The larger one is bounded on the north by 
pargands Bachaur and Gopdlpur; on the south by Lowdn and 
Pachh( ; on the west by Hdtf, Gaur, and Gopdlpur ; and on the 
east by Jabdi detached, Gopdlpur and Gaur detached. The 
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second portion is bounded on the north by pargand Gaur ; on the * 
south by Gopdlpur and Pachhi detached ; on the east and west by 
Jabdi. The different branches of the Kamld intersect it; and the 
roads from Bhawdrd or Madhubanf to Mddhepur and into pargands 
Jabdi and Aldpur pass through it, as also do some famine-roads. 
The most important villages are Basdeopur, Rydm, Rakhwdri, and 
Itwdrd-urf-Sarsa. 

(19) Bichaur: 28 estates; Government revenue, ;£^2,490, 4s.; 
area, 110,173 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north by Nepdl, and partly by the Dhaurf Nadf ; on the south by 
pargands Hdtf, Parfhdrpur, Jabdf, and Bhaur ; on the east by Gaur 
and Jabdf ; on the west by Jardil and Bhdld. The principal rivers 
are the Kamli, Dhaurf, Jogd, Tristili, and Saurf, besides smaller 
nalds and nadis. There are several roads proceeding from Dar- 
bhangah, Pandaul, and Madhubanf to the frontier. The most im- 
portant villages are Mirzipur, eight miles north-east of Madhubanf ; 
Khajaulf, where there is a tMnd ; Jdinagar, Kewdn, and Narddh. 
Id Mirzipur there is a very large bdzdr and a gold, to which grain is 
brought from the Nepil tardi. The larger half of this Subdivision 
was formerly the property of the late Mahdrdjd Girdhar Ndrdyan, 
better known as the Bichaur Rdjd; but since his death the property 
has faXXta into the hands of the Rdnfs, and many of his estates 
have been sold to liquidate law expenses. The lands are low, and 
subject to inundation from the Kamld. 

(20) "BochuhA : 8 estates; Government revenue, ;^2Si, 12s.; 
area, 2,074 acres ; Court at Muzaffarpur. It is bounded on the 
south-east by a detached portion of Chakld Girjaul, skirted by the 
Little Gandak ; and on the other sides by pargand Marwd Khurd. 

(21) Chak Man/ : 88 estates; Government revenue, jQ^^T^ 12s. ; 
area, 34,436 acres ; under the jurisdiction of the Munsif^s Court at 
Darbhangah. There are two separate portions of this pargand. The 
south-east portion is bounded on the north hy pargands Jakhalpur 
and Ahilwdr ; on the south by Hamfdpur ; on the east by Tdrson ; 
and on the west by Jakhalpur. The north-west portion is bounded 
on the north by pargand Ughdrd, and on the south by pargand 
Idkhar ; on the east by Ughdrd and Hdvf ; on the west by Bhad- 
w4r and Ughdrd. The Bdghmatf, Kamld, and Kardi rivers skirt 
or pass through this pargand. The villages of note are Singhiyd, 
where there is a police outpost, Hardeo, Saldhpur, Sulhaul, and 
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Hathaurf. In this last-named village is the Hathaurf Indigo Factory 
and a good bdzdr, 

(22) ChaklA Nai: 264 estates; Government revenue, ;;£8,f99, 2*.; 
area, 170,906 acres; Court at Muzaffarpur. It is bounded on the 
north by tappd Khamezddpur, pargand Marwd Khuirf, and a de- 
tached portion of ChakU Gaijaul ; on the south by Chakld Garjaul ; 
on the east by pargand Bardil and Sarefsi and Chakld Garjail de- 
tached ; on the north-west by Tappd Bhatsalah ; and on the south- 
west hy pargand Ratt(. The Little Gandak skirts the northern side, 
and the Bfd the south-west side. The principal roads are from 
Muzaffarpur to Gurfd^^^^; to Kantdi Motfpur, and so to Motfhdrf 
in Charapdran; the Muzaffarpur-Piisd road; the Tdjpur road and 
the road to Shdhpur, which ultimately joins the Hdjlpur road ; the 
Rewd ghdt road ; Sohansi ghdi road ; and the Mallai road. The 
villages of note are Madhaul, Musehrf, Chdjan, Chakni, Rupauli, 
Sain Bariydrpur. This pargand is in a very high state of cultivation. 

(23) Dharaur: 122 estates; Government revenue, ;^2,698, 8s.; 
area, 92,716 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north and north-east by /ar^a«ij Bhaur, Mokarabpur, PachKi, and 
Khand; on the south by Hdvf and Ahis; on the east, where 
the Tiljdgd forms a natural boundary, by Kabkhand, district 
Monghyr and Malnf Gopdlpur, district Bhdgalpur ; on the west by 
Salimpur, Mahdd, and Lowdn. The Buldn is the only river in 
addition to the Tiljiigd worth notice. The land is low, and subject 
to inundations. The roads are — from Harsinhpur to Mddhepur 
thdnd, and the Darbhangah-Pumiah road, which skirts the northern 
part. The villages of note are Harsinhpur, Allnagar, Pohaddi, 
Gangaur, Bhejd, and Nirpatnagar. The first of these is a Musal- 
mdn village, and has been notorious for disturbances with a neigh- 
bouring factory. 

(24) Dhodhan BangrA: 22 estates; Government revenue, ^j^i 63, 
14s.; area, 4,463 acres; Court at Sftdmarhi. It is bounded on 
the north-east by pargand Ndnpur; on the south by Tirsat; on 
the north-west by Mahlid. The Lakhanddi skirts it, and the road 
from Muzaffarpur to Janakpur intersects it The only village of 
note is Rasulpur. 

(25) DilwArpur: 3 estates; Government revenue, £iz'> area, 
31,721 acres; Court at Sftdmarhf. It is bounded on the north and 
east by Nepdl ; on the south and south-east by Parhdrpur Mawds; 
and on the west by Mahind, where the Adhwdr nodi forms a natural 
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boundary — the small pargand of Narengd intervening to the south- 
west The river Gfrokhid flows through it. Two high roads from 
MuzafTarpur to Nepdl pass through the eastern portion. Markets 
are held at Muchkauni, Chakdar, and Piprd Sdin. 

(26) Fakharabad: 5 estates; Government revenue, ;;^73, 14s.; 
area, 890 acres ; Court at Darbhangah. This consists of only two 
detached villages, in which there is nothing remarkable. 

(27) Farakhpur: 8 estates: Government revenue, ;;^22o, i6s. ; 
area, 4855 acres ; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the north 
and east by pargands Pachhim Bhigo and Ram Chdnd on the 
west and south-west by this last named pargand ; and on the south- 
east by Bariil detached. The only village of note is Tird Ldhf, 
through which the high road from Pilsi to Darbhangah passes. 

(28) Gadeshar: 56 estates; Government revenue, ;;^i,424, los.; 
area, 399109 acres; Court at Muzaffarpur. It is bounded on the 
north and west by the District of Champdran ; on the south-west 
by the Gandak river and pargand Rattf; on the south by the 
Gandak; and on the south-east by tappd Bhatsdli. The rivers 
are the Gandak, Bid, and the Ihajha — a small stream. There are 
roads from Sdhibganj to Durid and Ldlganj, and a cross-road 
from Sdhibganj to Gobindganj in Champdran. At Sdhibganj there 
is an extensive bazdr^ where a market is held daily. Near it is the 
Kamaul Indigo Factory and Kamaul Khds, where there is a garh 
or fortress belonging to the zaminddr^ who was once proprietor of 
nearly the whole of this pargand. The land is low, and the part 
situated between the Bid and Gandak is liable to inundations. 

(29) Garh ChAnd: 129 estates; Government revenue, ;^i, 699, 
(i^\ area, 39,072 acres; Court at Muzaffarpur. It is bounded on 
the north and north-east hy pargand Tirsat ; on the south and south- 
east by Bardil ; and on the west by Akbarpur, Murwd Khurd, and 
Chakld Girjaul detached. Besides, there are six detached portions 
situated in other pargands. The rivers are the Little Gandak, 
s\ir^g ihis pargand to the south-west; the Bdghmatf, intersecting 
it through the centre ; and the Lakhanddi in the north-east The 
Darbhangah-Muzaffarpur road intersects it, and crosses the Little 
Gandak at Bhoserd ghdt. There is also a road from Athar factory 
to Hasnd. Sharif-ud-din-pur is a large and populous village. In 
Akbarpur-urf-Katsd is a shrine of Chdmundd Devi, where a fair is 
annually held in the month of Aswfn. Dhanaur is another village 
of note. 



i 
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(30) Garjaul: 812 estates; Government revenue, ^14,346, 14s.; 

area, 225,954 acres; Courts at Muzaflfarpur and Td^jpur. This 

pargand consists of six detached pieces. The principal one is 

bounded on the north by ChakU Ndi ; on the south by pargand 

Hdjfpur ; on the east by Saressi ; and on the west by Ratti and the 

Gandak river. The second portion is bounded on the north by 

Bardil and Kasmd ; on the south and east by Saressi ; and on the 

west by Chakid Ndi. The third by the Little Gandak on the north 

and west ; and on the east by pargand Garh Chdnd and Bar&il ; 

and on the south by Chakld Ndi. Three minor portions are situated 

within the limits of the last-mentioned part The rivers are the 

Gandak, the Little Gandak, the Bfd, the Non, and Kaddnd. The 

roads are the old and new roads from Muzaflfarpur to Hdjfpur; 

the first passing through Shdhpur factory and the second through 

Gtirld. They unite at Etbar Khdn's Sardi. The new road is the 

most direct, and is bridged throughout, excepting at Gurid, where it 

crosses the Bid. Other roads are from Hdjipur, via KanhauH and 

Mahwd thdnd to Pusd and Darbhangah ; from Mahwd to Ldlganj, 

on the west, and to Tdjpur and Ndgarbasti on the east The road 

from Ldlganj to Muzaflfarpur meets the Hdjfpur road at Tdkuli 

There are indigo factories at Shdhpur, Chitwdrd, Bhataulid, and 

Sinhiyd. The principal villages are Ldlganj and Mohwd, where 

there are large bdzdrs ; KanhauH, Ghatdru, and Rasulganj are also 

considerable places. The pargand is highly cultivated ; the lands 

are high, and irrigation is commonly practised. 

(31) Gaur: 9 estates; Government revenue, ;£^i23, 6s.; area, 
21,673 acres; Court at Darbhangah. There are three large por- 
tions of it. The first is bounded on the north and east hy par- 
gand Jabdf ; on the south by Bhaur ; and on the west by Bachaur. 
The second is bounded to the north and west by Jabdf ; on the 
east by Aldpur ; on the west by Pachhf and Jabdf detached. The 
third portion is bounded on the north, east, and south-east by 
Bhaur; on the south by Gopdlpur; and on the west by Hdtf. 
The old course of the Kamld and several ^ Nalds^ intersect this 
pargand ; and the Darbhangah-Purniah road also crosses it. The 
lands are low, and subject to inundations from the Kamld. 

(32) GopAlpur: 14 estates; Government revenue, jQi^iSg, 16s.; 
area, 25,676 acres; Court at Darbhangah. The /ar^<j«i, like the 
foregoing, is much intermixed. One large portion is bounded on 
the north hy pargand Jubdf detached; on the south by Bhaur and 
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Gaur detached; on the east by Pachhf; on the west by Bhaur. 
The second portion is bounded on the north-east and south-east 
by Gaur; and on the west and south-west by Hdtf. The third 
large portion is bounded on the north-east by Hdtf ; on the south 
and south-east \>y pargand Lowin detached; and on the west by 
Pindiriif. The villages of note are Bhawdrd, where the thdnd and 
a Munsif*s Court are located ; Chitwan, where there are bdzdrs and 
markets; and Kdrtho. The lands are low, and subject to inundation. 

(33) HAjfpuR: 480 estates; Government revenue, ;£'9, 6 19, i6s.; 
area, 144,579 acres; Court at Tdjpur. It is bounded on the north 
by Girjaul and Saressd ; on the south by Azfmdbdd, Bhfmpur, Baik- 
atpur, and Gydspur of Patnd District ; on the east by Bdldgach ; 
and on the west by the Gandak river. The lands may be divided 
into two nearly equal parts, designated the didrd, or low lands, 
subject to annual inundations from the Ganges ; and the uparwdr, 
or high lands, above the high banks of the river. In the low lands 
very little culture is needed The ground is merely run over with a 
plough ; and if the season is moderately dry, the crops are fair, but 
more frequently the inundations destroy them. When the water 
recedes, the remains of these crops are converted into manure, and 
rabi crops sown, which are amply sufficient to make up for the 
loss of the autumn and winter crops. In the high lands, irrigation 
is partially practised from wells, for the tobacco, pdn, and poppy 
gardens, which abound there. The rivers are the Ganges and 
Gandak^ the former of which nearly skirts ih^ pargand on its southern 
boundary. Owing to the disputes which arose from the changes 
of the main stream, the boundary between Patnd and Tirhut, — per- 
manent boundary marks have been laid down. The principal roads 
are from Hdjfpur to Ldlganj, Muzaffarpur, Tdjpur, and Monghyr. 
The villages of note are Jaruhd and Mfndpur, near Hdjfpur, 
Mohnir, Arandi Suhai, and Manfdrf. 

(34) Hamidpur: 14 estates; Government revenue, ;^ 163, 4s. ; 
area, 11,885 acres. It is bounded on the north-west by par- 
gand Jakhalpur; on the north and north-east by Chak Manf and 
Tarson ; on the south by Padrf, and Bdde-bhusdrf in Monghyr 
District The Kardf skuts t\i\s pargand, and the road from Singhiyd 
to Ruserd passes through it The villages of note are Naydnagar and 
Deodahd. At Mangalgarh, four miles south of Sfnhiyd, there is an 
indigo factory, and the remains of what must have been a fort of 
great strength. 
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(35) Hati: 58 estates; Government revenue, ;£'i,i78, i6s. ; 
area, 72,447 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north hy pargand Bachaur and Pahdrpur Jabdf ; on the south by Pa- 
hdrpur Righu and Lowdn ; on the east by Bhaur, Gaur, and Gopdlpur 
detached ; on the west by Jardil, PindinSf, and Lowdn. Several 
branches of tlie Kamld intersect this pargand^ but they are not 
navigable except in the rains. During the rest of the year they dry 
up in some parts, and in others collect into stagnant pools. The 
high roads from Darbhangah to Nepdl, vid^ Pandaul Factory and 
Madhubanf, and to Pumiah, intersect this pargand. There are also 
some famine-roads from Madhubanf to Kalwdi, Belwdrd Factory, and 
Itwdri. Bhawdrah has extensive bazdrs, and is very populous. 
Here are shown the remains of a fort, said to have been built 
by Rdghu Sinh, one of the early members of the Darbhangah 
family. Just to the north of Bhawdrd is Madhubanf, the sub- 
divisional headquarters, and the residence of the Madhubanf Bdbus, 
uncles of the Mahdrdjd of Darbhangah. They live in a large brick 
enclosure at the north of the town. Other villages are Magraunf, 
Pandaul, Gandhwdr, Bhawdnfpur, Harpur, Jayatpur, Bhatchf, and 
Sheopur. Pandaul indigo factory and one outwork, Lohath, are situ- 
ated within the pargand. 

(36) HAViLf Darbhangah : 25 estates; Government revenue, 
;;^i84, 8s. ; area, 2,937 acres ; Court of Darbhangah. It is bounded 
on the north-east and south-east by pargand Piirab Bh%o ; on the 
west by the Little Bdghmatf. Roads radiate to Madhubanf, Jdinagar, 
Kamtaul, Muzafiarpur, Pilsd, Ndgarbastf, and Baherd. There are 
several ferries at different points of the town. The country is low, 
and subject to inundations from the Kamld and the Little Bdgh- 
matf. An account of the town of Darbhangah has already been 
given. 

(37) Havi : 115 estates; Government revenue, ^2,129, 6s.; 
area, 65,556 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north by pargand Parhdrpur Rdghu, Fakhardbad, Salimpur, and 
Mahwd, with two detached portions of Gopdlpur, which intervene; 
on the south by Jakhalpur and Ughdrd detached ; on the east by 
Ahilwdr, Dharaur, and Gopdlpur detached ; on the west by Chak 
Manf, Urghdrd Salimdbdd, and Pfngf. The principal rivers are 
the Kamld and Jfbach, which are navigable for small boats, except 
during the hot weather. There are ferries on them, leading from 
Darbhangah to Ruserd, vid Baherd. At Baherd, formerly the sub- 
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divisional headquarters, there is a good bazdr and a thdnd. The 
other market villages are Mehndm, Pahaddf, Rasulpur, H^vf Dfh, 
Hdrf, Bahwdr, and Benfpur, where tliere is an indigo factory. The 
lands are low, and subject to inundations. 

(38) HiRNi : 83 estates; Government revenue, jC77^y '^s. ; area, 
22,694 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the north 
by Ahis ; on the south by Padrf ; on the east by Baniian ; on the 
west by T^rson. The several branches of the Kamld intersect it ; 
the only road of importance is that from Hiti to Monghyr, vid 
Himf and P^i factories, which is impassable during the rains. The 
villages of note are Himf Khds and Hamagar, where markets are 
held. The lands are low, and subject to inundations from the 
Kamli. Paddy is the staple crop. 

{39) jABDf : 48 estates ; Government revenue, ;;£^907 ; area, 
112,439 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the north 
by the State of Nepdl; on the south hy pargand Gaur; on the east 
by Aldpur ; on the west by Bachaur. The principal rivers are the 
Tirsuli, Girwdrf, Balwdki, the Buldn, and branches; none are navi- 
gable. There is one fair road from Darbhangah to the Bhawdra 
iardi. The villages of note are Bijndhd, Pathrdhf, Bardlf, and 
Akbarpur. A few miles from Bathrdhf are the ruins of an old fort 
called Rdjd Ball's garh. There are two closed indigo factories at 
Pathrdhf and Matfpur. The lands are low, and the climate during 
the wet season and immediately after the rains unhealthy. 

(40) jAHANGfRAsAD : 22 estates; Government revenue, £20^, 
14s.; area, 6,451 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on 
the north-west, south, and east by Bardil; on the north-east by 
pargand Shdh Jahdnpur. The Bdghmatf river skirts it on the south- 
west 

(41) Jakhalpur: 74 estates; Government revenue, ;^56o, 8s.; 
area, 36,408 acres ; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north by pargands tTghdrd and Hdvf ; on the south by pargand 
Kasmd; on the south-east by Hamfdpur; on the east by Chak 
Man! and Ahilwdr; on the west by Jdkhar and Kasmd. The 
Kamld, Kardi and several ndids intersect or skirt it. The Ruserd- 
Baherd road passes through it The lands are low, and subject to 
inundation. Villages, Bindii and Daswat. 

(42) JAkhar: 156 estates; Government revenue, ;;^i,939, i8s. ; 
area, 55,929 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north by/ar^//i Shdh Jahdnpur, Kharsand, Sardi Hdmid, Bhadwdr, 
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and Chak Mani; on the west by B^rail; on the south-west by 
Kasmd; and on the east by Jakhalpur. The principal rivers are 
the Bdghmatf and Kardi. The Darbhangah - Piisd, Darbhangah- 
Ndgarbastf, and Darbhangah -Ruserd roads intersect it. 

(43) Jarail: 128 estates; Government revenue, ^3,491, 8s.; 
area, 105,870 acres ; Court at Sftdmarhf. It is bounded on the 
north by fargands Nautan and Bhdld ; on the south by PinddnSj ; 
on the east by Hdtf and Bachaur ; on the west by Bharwdrd and 
Tdjpur. A detached portion of this pargand is situated between 
pargands Nautan and Basotrd. The rivers are the Little Bdghmatf 
and the Kamld. The new Court of Wards road from Darbhangah 
to Jdinagar passes through this pargand^ also one from Darbhangah 
to Kamtaul. The villages of note are Sinhiyd, Urend, Pdlf, Kakraul, 
UbhepiSr-urf Ddngd, Ausf, Bdmangdon, and Tesf Narshdm. In 
Hasainfpur there is a Hindu temple, the shrine of Kaplesar Mahddeo, 
where a fair is annually held in Febniary. 

(44) KambrA : estates and Government revenue included m pargand 
Hdtf ; area, 2,860 acres ; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on 
the north and east by pargand Mahind ; on the south by Mahild ; 
on the north-west by Kanhauli; and on the south-west hy pargand 
Nizam-ud-dfn-pur Bogrd, where the Lakhandai nadi forms a natural 
boundary. The only village of note is Kamhrd-khds. 

(45) KANHAULf : 136 estates ; Government revenue, jQiyO^i^ 14s. ; 
area, 26,999 acres ; Court at Sftdmarhf. It is bounded on the north- 
west by Nepdl ; on the east by pargands Mahind and Kumhra ; on 
the south by Nizdm-ud-dfn-pur Bogrd, and Mahild ; and on the west 
by pargand Babrd. The Sauran and Lakhandai rivers intersect it. 
The roads are from Mallaf to Nepdl, and from Sftdmarhf to Nepdl. 
The market villages are Itharwd, Kanhaulf Khds, Dastiyd, Bhutdhf, 
Kachor, Mahadewd, Bhdrsand, Phulahar, and Matiydr. 

^46) KasmA: 281 estates; Government revenue, ;^4,i23, 14s.; 
area, 103,542 acres ; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north and north-east by pargands Bardil, Jdkhar, and Hamfdpur; 
on the west by Chakld Girjaul, pargand Bisdrd ; on the south by 
the Little Gandak river, which divides it from Saressd ; on the south- 
east by Monghyr District. The Little Gandak and Baghmati skirt 
and intersect it, joining near Jahdngfrpur, a little to the north-west of 
Ruserd. There are roads from Piisd to Darbhangah, Piisd to Ndgar- 
bastf, Rusera to Dalsinhsardi and to Monghyr. At Ndgarbastf there 
is a railway-station and a large bdzdr. Ruserd has already been 
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noticed. The other places of note are Mdlfnagar, Srfkinpur, 
Mehnathpur, Mohomeddbdd, and Madhurapur. A fair is held in 
Mdlinagar in February. 

(47) Khand : 7 estates; Government revenue, ;£^726, i8s. ; area, 
1 7,087 acres ; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the north 
and east by pargand Ndrddfgha ; on the south and east by Malni 
Gopdlpur in the District of Bhdgalpur; on the south-west by 
Dharaur ; and on the north-West by Pachhi. Dodlakh is the only 
village of note. The lands are low, and subject to inundation 
from TiljiSgd. 

{48) Khursand: estates and Government revenue included in 
pargand Hdtf ; area, 2,943 acres ; Court at Darbhangah. Kharsand 
and Sardi Hdmfd are two small pargands, consisting of one village 
each, adjoining each other in a north-east and south-west direction. 
They are bounded on the north by pargands Shdh Jahdnpur and 
Kdm Chdwand ; on the east by Bhadwdr ; on the south and we^t by 
pargand Jdkhar. The Bdghmat( and Kardi rivers partly skirt and 
intersect them ; they join at the Tri-Mohinf ghdt^ where there is a 
ferry. 

(49) LADiiARf: II estates; Government revenue, ;^i32, i6s. ; 
area, 19,512 acres; Court at Sftdmarhf. It is bounded on the north 
by pargands Pahdrpur, Mowds, and Dilwdrpur detached ; on the 

* 

south and west by the Adhwdr Nadf, which forms a natural boun- 
dary with pargand Ndnpur ; on the east by Bahddurpur and Basotrd. 
Two roads from Muzaffarpur to Nepdl pass through it. 

(50) LowAn: 35 estates; Government revenue, ;£'i,487, i8s. ; 
area, 35,801 acres ; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north by Hdtf and Bhaur; on the south by Salimpur, Mahwd, 
and Dharaur ; on the east by Dharaur ; on the west by Pahdrpur, 
Rdghu, and Fakhardbdd. A large detached portion of this pargand 
is situated between Pinddnij, Gopdlpur detached, Hdtf, and Berdi. 
The Lakhanddr and Kamld are the principal rivers. The roads from 
Darbhangah to Purmfdh and Ruserd intersect it Bdjftpur and Rdjd 
Bdkiir are the villages. The lands are subject to inundations from 
the Kamld ; and there are some enormous rice-fields. 

(51) Mahila : 249 estates; Government revenue, ;^i,7i9, 14s.; 
area, 58,991 acres ; Court at Sftdmarhf. It is bounded on the north 
by Mahild Zild Turkf ; on the south by pargands Babrd Zild, Tirhut, 
and Turkf ; on the east by Tirsat and Dhodhan Bagrd ; and on the 
west by Babrd. Two roads from Muzaffarpur to Malldi, one of them 
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passing through Sftdmarhf, intersect it ; and the' Lakhandai skirts it, 
besides several streams which dry up during the hot weather. The 
villages of Sftimarhf, Rfgih, Makdumpur, Punisrirdmpur, and Gid- 
sdrd have markets. Other villages are Basantpur and Bishenpur. 

(52) MahilA Zila Turki : 41 estates; Government revenue, 
;^599, 14s. ; area, 12,604 acres ; Court at Sftimarhf. The principal 
portion is bounded on the north hy pargand Kanhaulf; on the north- 
west by Babrd, partially skirted by the Bdghmatf river; on the south- 
west by MahiU Zild Tirhut ; and on the east by Nizim-ud-dfn-pur 
Bogrd. In the village of Mahddevd a market is held. 

(53) Mahind : 4 estates ; Government revenue, £^$0, 2s. ; area, 
24,379 acres; Court at Sftimarhf, It is bounded on the north by 
the Nepil territory ; on the east by the Adhwird river ; on the west 
and south-west hy pargands Kanhaulf, Kamhra, and Mahila. The 
roads frota Sftamarhi to Janakpur and Malldi to Nepal pass through 
this pargand. The market villages are Ghogarha, Narha, Beli, 
Bardi, and Khukhra. 

(54) Makarabpur : included m pargand Hatf ; area, 6,664 acres ; 
Court at Madhubanf. It is bounded on the north by pargands 
Bhaur and Ndrddfgar, detached Zila Bhdgalpur; on the south and 
east by Pachhf ; and on the west by Dhaur. The Bulan skirts this 
pargand on its west boundary, and the Mamf on the south-east 
boundary ; but both these rivers almost dry up in the hot weather. 
The road from Darbhangah to Alapur passes through from east to 
west 

(55) Marwa Kala: 121 estates; Government revenue, jQs^^t 
los. ; area, 41,527 acres; Court at Muzaffarpur. Marwd Kali and 
Tappi Khinezidpur are much intermixed, and should be taken 
together. They are bounded on the north and north-east by par- 
gand Tarfinf, and partly skirted by the Bighmatf ; on the south-west 
by Tappi Bhatsili ; on the south by Chakli Nii ; on the south-east 
by Marwi Khurd ; and on the north-west by Mihsf of Champiran 
District. The road from Kantii to Mallii passes through it In 
the village of Ghosewat live the family and servants of one of the 
Nepil Subahs, The villages of note are Marhii, Majhwalii, and 
Neori-Bampur, Rattan, Rimnagar, Tengrihf, Pureni, Madhubanf 
Jamalibid, and Mustafibid. 

(56) Marwa Khurd: 173 estates; Government revenue, ;^i, 506, 
i6s. ; area, 45,253 acres ; Court at Muzaffarpur. It is bounded on 
the north by pargands Akbarpur, Tilak Chind, and Tarlinl ; on 
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the south by Chakla Ndi^ Girjaul detached, and Bachuhd; on 
the east by Garh Chdnd; and on the west by Marwd Kdii, and 
Tappa Khdnezddpur. The Bdghmatf and the Little Gandak both 
skirt this pargandy the former intersecting it. The principal ghdts 
are at Rdgwdrd Akhdrd on the Little Gandak, and Narmd gh&t 
on the Bdghmatf. The factories are Bhfkhanpur and Jhapahd. 
The lands are subject to inundations from the Bdghmatf and the 
Little GandaL 

(57) Nanpur : 273 estates ; Government revenue, ;£^7,326, 12s. ; 
area, 68,896 acres ; Court at Sitdmarhf. It is bounded on the north 
and west hy pargands Laduarf, Mahind, and Mahild ; on the north- 
west by Mahila and Bhodan Bogrd ; on the south and south-west 
by Tirsat ; and on the east by Bhdrwdrd and Basotrd. The Little 
Bdghmati skirts nearly the whole of the north-east boundary. The 
villages of note are Jaldi and Koelf, where there are large bazdrs. 
At Bhagwdn and PiSprf are indigo factories. 

(58) NarangA : included in pargand Hatf ; area, 4875 acres ; 
Court at Sitdmarhf. This pargand consists of only one village, with 
numerous Mdhs or minor village sites, and is bounded on the north, 
east, and west by pargand Dilwarpur, and on the south-west by 
Mahind. 

(59) Nautan: 72 estates; Government revenue, jQ^TAj i6s. ; 
area, 14,871 acres; Court at Sftdmarhf. It is bounded on the north 
by the Jamiini river, which forms a natural boundary with Nepdl ; 
on the south by pargands Tajpur and Jardil ; on the east by Jarail 
and Bhala ; and on the west by Basotra. The Jamiini and Dhaur 
rivers partly skirt, and partly intersect this pargand. The villages of 
note are Gangaur and Sahar, where markets are held. 

(60) NiZAM-UD-DiN-PUR BoGRA : 9 cstatcs ; Government revenue, 
j[fi^Z \ ^^2^ 14,891 acres ; Court at SftimarhL It is bounded on 
the north and north-east by Kanhaulf and Kamhra ; on the south 
and west by Mahild. The Lakhandia and its tributaries are the only 
streams which intersect this pargand. The road from Sftdmarhf to 
Nepal passes through it 

(61) Oghara : 64 estates ; Government revenue, £^ZA^ ^s. ; area, 
17,948 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the north 
by pargand Pfngf ; on the south by Chak Manf ; on the east by 
Hdvf ; on the west by Bhadwdr and Sahord. The villages of note 
are Kasba, T^^ghdrd, Khyra, and Pator, in the last of which a market 
is held. 
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(62) Pachhi : 29 estates ; Government revenue, ;^849, 4s. : area, 
39,661 acres; Court at Madhubanf. There are two large portions 
of this pargand. The larger portion is bounded on the north by 
pargands Makarabpur and Aldpur; on the south and west by 
Dharaur ; on the south-east by Khand ; and on the east by NiwAdi- 
gha and Aldpur. The second is bounded on the north hy pargands 
Bhaur, Jabdf, and Gaur ; on the south by pargand Bhaur and Aldpur 
detached ; on the east by Aldpur ; and on the west by Gopdlpur de- 
tached and Ndwddigha detached. The rivers are the Buldn and 
Mameh. At Mddhepur there is a large bazdr and a daily market 
Other villages are Lakhnaur, Chdndaurd, and Nanaur. The Nawadd 
indigo factory is situated in this pargand, 

(63) Pachhim Bhigo: 58 estates; Government revenue, ;£'soo, 
iSs. ; area, 11,560 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on 
the north by pargands Pinddruj and Piirah Bhigo ; on the south 
by Bhadwdr and detached parts of Bardil and Farakhpur; on 
the east by Havilf Darbhangah, and Piirab Bhfgo; and on the 
west by Rdm Chdnd, Farakhpur, and Bhadwdrd. The Little 
Bdghmatf skirts this pargand. The Darbhangah-Piisd and Dar- 
bhangah-Ndgarbastf roads intersect it. The only village of note is 
Subhankarpur. 

(64) Padri : 33 estates; Government revenue, ;^565 ; area, 
50,736 acres ; Court at Darbhangah.. It is bounded on the north 
by pargands Hdmfdpur, Tdrson, Himi, and Baniidn : on the west 
by Bdda-Bhusdrf and Bhusdrf of Monghyr District ; on the south 
and east by pargand Baylid and Pharkiyd of Monghyr. The 
Kamld, Kardi, and Tiljiigd skirt or intersect this pargand. There 
are no roads of any importance. The villages of note are Hassanpur, 
Rdmpur, Sdsan, Bargdon, and Shakarpurd. The lands are very low, 
and inundated nearly every year. 

(65) ParhArpur jABDf : 2 estates ; Government revenue, ;^i5, 
1 8s. ; area, 2,764 acres ; Court at Madhubanf. It is bounded on the 
north by pargand Bachaur ; and on the west, south, and east by 
Hdtf, with an intervening detached portion of Bachaur. 

(66) ParhArpur MowAs : 2 estates ; Government revenue, ;^i47 
6s. : area, 15,569 acres ; Court at SftdmarhL It is bounded on the 
north and north-west by Dilwdrpur ; on the south by Ladudri and 
Bahddurpur detached ; on the east by Nepdl territory ; on the west 
by Mahind and Dilwdrpur detached. The Barwl and Singahi nadis 
intersect this pargand ; and three roads from MuzafTarpur to Nepdl 
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pass through it. The market villages are Pahdrpur Khds, Sirsfd, 
and Pakarid. 

(67) ParhArpur RAgho : 4 estates ; Government revenue, £,S^y 
6s.; area, 12,914 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on 
the north by pargand Hdti ; on the south by Pingf, Hdvf, and 
Fakhardbdd detached; on the east by Lowdn; and on the west 
by Berdi. Two branches of the Kamld partly skirt and partly inter- 
sect this pargand. There are roads from Pandaul to Benfpur, and 
from Sunkf to Jhanjhdrpur. The Lehrd indigo factory is situated 
within this pargand. There are three large tanks, a description of 
which has already been given. The villages of note are Rdghupur, 
Bdsdeopur, and Sehrd Rdjd. 

(68) PindAriJj : 76 estates ; Government revenue, ;£^962, 2s. ; 
area, 34,173 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north hy pargand Jarail; on the south by Piirab-Bhfgo and Berdi; 
on the east by Hdtf, Lowdn, and Goldpur detached ; and on the 
west by Bharwdrd. The principal rivers are the Little Bdghmati and 
the Kamld. The Darbhangah-Kamtaul and the Darbhangah-Jaina- 
gar road intersect it. The villages of note are Bahddurpur and 
Bdrh, where markets are held, Nayd, Gun Banwdrf, and Durfd 
Dharampur. 

(69) PfNGi: 80 estates; Government revenue, £62^, i8s. ; area, 
16,628 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the north 
by pargand Berai ; on the north-east by Pahdrpur Rdghu ; on the 
south by Oghdrd; on the east by Salaimdbdd and Hdvf; and on the 
west by pargand Piirab Bhfgo, and a detached portion of Oghdrd. 
The villages of note are Pfngf, Jaldlpur, and Mirzdpur. The road 
from Darbhangah to Baherd crosses the Kamld at Jaldlpur ghdt ; 
there is also another road from Hyd ghdt to Jhanjhdrpur, crossing 
the last-named road at Sukurf. The lands are low, and subject to 
inundation from the Kamld, Jibach, &c. 

(70) PiiRAB Bhigo: 99 estates; Government revenue, ;£^8o3, los.; 
area, 15,426 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north by PinddnSj and Pachhim Bhigo detached; on the east by 
Berdi and Pfngf ; on the south by Sahord and Farakhpur detached ; 
and on the west by Pachhim Bhfgo and Havilf Darbhangah. The 
Kamld intersects the north-east portion of this pargand. There are 
roads from Darbhangah to the following places : Jdinagar, Pumfdh, 
vid Tdj Sardi, and Baherd. 

(71) Ram ChAiJnd : 75 estates; Government revenue, £,<fo\, 6s.; 
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area, 16,787 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north by pargand Bharwdrd ; on the south by Jikhar, Kharsand, 
and detached portions of Shih Jahdnpur and Farakhpur ; on the 
east by Pachhim Bhfgo, Farakhpur, Sardf Hdmid, and Bariil 
detached ; on the west by Shdh Jahdnpur and Barail. The road 
from Pdsd to Darbhangah intersects this pargand. 

(72) Rati: 429 estates; Government revenue, £7A7^f 8s.; 
area, 129,675 acres; Court at Muzafifarpur and Hdjipur. It is 
bounded on the north by Gadeshar; on the north-east and east 
by tappd Bhatsolah and Chakia Ndi, divided by the Bayi river; 
on the south-east by Chakld Girjaul ; and on the west and south-west 
by the Gandak river. The Gandak is embanked on both sides to 
protect the country from inundations. The principal roads are the 
Ldlganj-Motfhdri road, and the road from Muzafifarpur to Rewd 
gAdt The villages of note are Bakhrd, the residence of the ancient 
families of the Kdnungos of Behdr, Basantpur, and Dharphorf. 
Near Saryd is the Idthi or stone pillar, commonly called '' Bhim 
Sinh's Ldthf." 

(73) SahorA : 31 estates; Government revenue, £s^A^ '8s.; 
area, 5,614 acres ; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north and north-west by Piirab Bhigo ; on the east by Oghdrd and 
Fakhardbdd detached ; on the south and south-west by Bhadwdr. 
The Little Bdghmatf is the only river of importance ; the lands arc 
low, and subject to inundations from it. 

(74) SalimAbAd : i estate ; Government revenue, £sSy '4S- ; 
area, 1,285 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It consists of one vil- 
lage, bounded on the north, east, and south, by pargand Hdvi ; 
and on the west by Pfngf. 

(75) Salimpur MahwA : 2 estates; Government revenue, £02^ 
IDS. ; 2,210 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north and north-east by pargands Fakhardbdd and Lowdn ; on the 
south and south-west by Hdvf and Gopdlpur detached ; and on 
the east by Dharaur. The old bed of the Kamld passes through it 

(76) SarAi HAMfDPUR : included in pargand Hdtf; area, 2,687 
acres. 

(77) SaressA: 1,010 estates; Government revenue, ;£'2i,oi3, 
i6s. ; area, 419,739 acres; Courts at Muzafifarpur and Tdjpur. It 
is bounded on the north by pargand Kasmd ; on . the south by 
Hajfpur and Baldgach ; on the east by Bhusdri of Monghyr District; 
and on the west by Chakld Girjaul and Chakld Ndi. The principal 
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rivers are the Little Gandak, skirting the pargand on the north and 
east; the Bayd, the Jamwdri, and Buldn. The roads are from 
Mahwd, vid Piisd, to Darbhangah, and viSL Dalsinhsardi to Mong- 
hyr. The Tirhut State Railway intersects it. The principal villages 
are Narhdn Khds, Piisd, Dalsinhsardi, Tdjpur, and Jamdahd. The 
indigo factories of Dhiilf, Shdhpur, Pataurf, Dalsinhsardi, Jitwarpur, 
Bhawdrd, and Harsinhpur, all lie within this pargand. The lands 
to the south are low, and subject to inundation. The Tdl Baraild, 
which extends for several miles in length and breadth, is situated 
in the west of the pargand. The crops are exceptionally good, 
especially the tobacco, which is famous all over India. 

(78) ShAh JahAnpur: 76 estates; Government revenue, ^370, 
8s. ; area, 13,453 acres ; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on 
the north and east by Kam Chdnd ; on the south by Bardil ; and 
on the west by Jahdngfrdbdd and Bardil. The only village of im- 
portance is Bardi. 

(79) TAjpur: 41 estates; Government revenue, ;^S52, i6s.; area, 
10,628 acres ; Court at Tdjpur. It is bounded on the north and 
north-west by pargand Nautan and Basotrd ; on the south by Bhar- 
ward; on the east by Jardil; and on the south-west by Ndnpur 
detached. 

(80) TappA BhatsAlA: 122 estates; Government revenue, 
;^7,i89, j8s. ; area, 152,928 acres; Court at Muzaffarpur. It is 
bounded on the north by tappd Khdnezddpur and Marwd Kdld 
and by pargand Mihsf of Champdran District; on the west by 
Gadeshar ; on the south-west by Rati ; and on the east by Chakld 
NdL The Little Gandak and the Bayd are the rivers. There are 
roads from Muzafifarpur to Motihdri, and from Motfpur to Ldlganj. 
The indigo factories are Kantdi, Motfpur, and Durfd. The chief 
villages are Sdudd, Jagdfspur, Durfd, Kantdi, Dumariyd, Mursandf, 
Badurdj, Tdjpur, and Jasaulf. The lands are low. 

(81) Tarson: 23 estates; Government revenue, ;£^529, 12s.-; 
area, 26,762 acres; Court at Darbhangah. It is bounded on the 
north by pargand Ahilwdr ; on the south by Padri ; on the east by 
Himf; on the west by Chak Manf and Hamfdpur. The Kamld 
and Kardi rivers and the Sinhiyd - Ruserd road pass through it 
The lands are low, and subject to inundation from the rivers. 

(82) TARivANf: 145 estates; Government revenue, £^,2^^; 
area, 37,686 acres; Court at Sftdmarhf. It is bounded on the north 
by pargdna Babrd Zild Turkf ; on the south by Marwd Kdld and 
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Marwd Khurd ; on the east by Tilak Chdnd ; and on the west and 
north-west by Mihsf of Champdran District and Babri. The Bdgh- 
matf skirts it on the south ; and the Jagii na^i intersects it The 
road from Kintai to Sitdmarhf passes through it. The chief villages 
are Chaprd, Sonbarsd, and Baijndthpur. 

(83) Tilak ChAnd: 103 estates; Government revenue, ;£'i,i46, 
8s. ; area, 29,300 acres ; Courts at Muzaflfarpur and Sftimarhi. It 
is bounded on the north by Babrd Zild Tdrkf ; on the south by 
Marwd Khurd and Akbarpur ; on the east and north-east by Tirsat ; 
and on the west by TariydnL The Bdghmatf skirts it on the south, 
and the Gangrd nodi intersects it. There are many rice chaursy 
jhiisy and lakes. The villages of note are, Tdjpur-urf-Potd, Madh- 
wdl, and Sarhachid. The land is low, especially at mauza Janddh, 
which is one mass of rice chaur and water, except in the dry season. 

(84) Tirsat : 343 estates ; Government revenue, ;£^4,345, los. ; 
area, 150,106 acres; Courts at Muzaffarpur and Sftdmarhf. It is 
bounded on the north hy pargands Ndnpur and Dhodan Bangra; on 
the south by Akbarpur, Gdrh Chdnd, and Barail; on the east by 
Bharwdrd; and on the west by Mahild Zild Tirhut, Babrd Zild 
Tirhut, and Tilak Chdnd. There are other detached portions. 
The rivers are the Lakhandai and its tributaries; the principal roads 
are from Darbhangah to Janakpur and Sftdmarhf from Muzaffarpur 
to Kamtaul and Bhawdrd, and from Muzaffarpur to Sftdmarhf. The 
villages of note are Bishenpur, Mudsum Nagar, Mdnik Chauk, Jaj- 
wdrd, Pahsaul, Jhujhdrpattf, Lakhmfpur, Khdngord, Chakauti, 
Kharikd, Banaul, Bakharf, Kamaldd; but markets are held in 
Mudsum Nagar, Bahilwdrd, Deokali, and Nagwdrd. In Deokali is 
a kund or reservoir, where thousands collect in the month of Phdl- 
gun, and bathe, and then go barefoot to Ahiydri to Ahalyd Sihdn, 

Medical Aspect of the District. Climate. — The climate of 
Tirhut is considered healthy. The range of the thermometer is not 
so great as in the south of the Patnd Division ; and though the heat 
is greater than in the deltaic Districts of Bengal proper, the dryness 
of the atmosphere probably renders the effects less enervating. The 
year is divided into three well-defined periods — the cold weather, the 
hot weather, and the rainy season. The first commences early in 
November, and may be said to last till nearly the end of March ; for 
though the days then begin to be hot, the nights and early mornings 
continue comparatively cool and fresh. The hot season, commencing 
early in April, is ushered in by dust storms and west winds, which 
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often cause the temperature to rise above 98" in the shade. The 
heat is most intense in May, and unless broken by frequent rain, 
continues to increase until the gathering clouds herald the approach 
of the rainy season. In an exceptional year, the wind may blow 
steadilyfrom the east ; but such seasons, though cool, are not healthy. 
They are generally marked by fever, and by attacks of blights and 
insects on crops. About the middle of June is the usual date for 
the commencement of the rains. Sometimes a few days' downpour 
is succeeded by a week or ten days- of fair weather before the rains 
really break. This first outburst is termed the chhotd barsdt. The 
rainy season continues till the end of September or the middle of 
October, when the saturated ground begins to dry. This is con- 
sidered to be the most trying season of the year : the air is hot and 
steamy, while the sun's rays arc still powerlul. The temperature 
gradually diminishes, and by November the mornings become per- 
ceptibly cold. There are no figures in the meteorological department 
showing the temperature in Tirhut. The following table has been 
compiled from a register kept at Pandaul factory during the year 
1874:— 

Monthly Register of Temperature in Tirhut District 
FOR THE Year 1874, 
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The monthly rainfall at MuzafFarpur for 1871, according to the 
Meteorological records, was as follows : January, nil. ; February, 
o'6o inches; March, nil.; April, 139 inches; May, 403 inches; 
June, u'6s inches; July, 1800 inches; August, 691 inches; 
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September, 35"^ inches ; Ocsober. c-53 mches; November, 0^40 
inches; December miL: cocil mfnttlT fco^ die jear, 79'ii. During 
the same jear 737 inches of mm. &il at Darbhangah, 63-39 at Sitd- 
marhi, and 48*93 at Tijpar. Rain fell on 75 days at Muzafi&ffpm', 
on 86 at Darbhangah^ and 61 at SicunarhL The above figures, 
however, represent an abnormal rifn^iIT- The average rain£ill fcH* the 
eleven jeais preceding 1871 was 50 inches — the lowest £dl being 
27-4 inches, and the highest 79-4. 

The Proicipal Disxases are fevers, cholera, diarrhcea, and 
dysentery, rhenmatism, smaE-pox, and goitre ; syphilis is also common. 
An these are endemics. Althoo^ ch<^era and small-pox do not 
nsoallj assume a virulent epidemic form, it can hardly be said that 
they are ever absent firom the District for a clear month. Cholera 
has been noticed to become more severe as the hot weather advances 
and the depth of the subsoil water becomes lower. Small-pox has 
been tmdoubtedly propagated by the mischievous habit of inocula- 
tion ; but vaccination has been introduced with some success. 
Fevers occur all over the District, more especially near sheets of 
stagnant water surrounded by dense jungle ; but owing to the exten- 
sive clearings which have taken place during the last twenty years, 
malarious outbreaks are said to be decreasing. Their concomitants, 
anaemia and cachexia, are also common. Dysentery and diarrhoea 
occur principally in the hot weather ; they are due to cold and to 
bad water. Rheumatism is met with in low-lying tracts during the 
latter half of the rains. 

Goitre is extremely common in the Sadr Subdivision. Its cause 
is supposed to be bad water ; and the civil surgeon mentions the 
case of some boys who suffered from it when at school in a certain 
village, and recovered when they returned home. The common 
idea that goitre is usually associated with cretinism or idiocy is 
not confirmed by some figures supplied in the Dispensary Reports 
for 187 1 and 1872. During the first of these years 5,133 cases 
were treated at Muzaffarpur dispensary, and among them there was 
no idiot, imbecile, or insane person, but 105 deaf and dumb and 9 
stammerers. Of these 5,133 persons, 3,190 came from the Sadr 
Subdivision, equal to a percentage of '344 on the total population; 
498 from Tdjpur, equal to a percentage of '077 on the population; 
586 from Sitdmarhf, or 'oSi of the population; 124, or '022 of the 
population from Hdjfpur ; and 80, or '009 of the population from 
Darbhangah ; the rest coming from other parts, but few or none 
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from Madhubanf. The figures for the following year show the 
same absence of connection between idiocy, &c, and goitre. In 
3,280 cases treated, there were no cretins, imbeciles, or insane 
persons, but 51 deaf and dumb and 11 stammerers were found. Of 
the total number of cases, 983, or '106 of the population, came 
from the Sadr Subdivision ; 362, or '105 of the population, from 
Tdjpur ; 589, or '082 of the population, from Sftimarhf ; 197, or '036 
of the population, from Hdjipur ; and 57, or '006 of the population, 
from Darbhangah. The rest came from other Districts. From 
these figures, it seems that the disease is most prevalent in the Sadr, 
Tdjpur, and Sftdmarhf Subdivisions. The low figures for Darbhangah 
and Madhubani may be due to there being a large Dispensary in 
the headquarters of the former Subdivision. 

General Conservancy. — Nothing has been done in the shape 
of improved sanitation for the District generally; but successful 
attempts have been made in the towns of Muzaffarpur and Dar- 
bhangah. Several of the streets in the former town are very wide, 
and the whole place is kept fairly clean. Municipalities also spend 
something in this way ; but conservancy is altogether unknown in 
the villages, where, in many cases, the houses have been chiefly 
constructed from earth, dug out of a hole in the immediate vicin- 
ity, which in the rains becomes a regular cess-pool, covered with 
rank vegetation, and giving out a most offensive smell. Where the 
surrounding country is low — and this is the case in many parts of 
Tirhut — the village is really built on a heap of manure ; and the 
raised village sites, to be met with in many parts, may not improb- 
ably be the remains of villages which have been depopulated by 
some epidemic, the result of the accumulated filth of years. Village 
paths are extremely narrow. Another great obstacle to any improve- 
ment in the health of villages, is the custom of growing some high 
crop, such as Indian com, within the house-enclosures : this not only 
serves to protect the women from the vulgar gaze, but also becomes 
a receptacle for all sorts of filth and a refuge for snakes. The 
water is derived from wells, and is of fair quality; certainly better 
than that enjoyed by villages in Lower Bengal. A good deal has 
been done in the way of improving the supply by digging and 
cleaning out tanks during the recent famine ; and it is not an un- 
common thing to find two or more tanks in a single small village. 
Taking the District as a whole, the tract to the north and east of 
the Bdghmati is damp and not very healthy, the water being some- 
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what impure. The town of Darbhangah lies low and buried in the 
midst of rice-swamps, and is unhealthy on this account 

Native Medical Practitioners. — The hakims and kabirdjs use 
specific remedies of their own, but also put great faith in piijas and 
charms. They prescribe their medicines in the shape of pills, 
emulsions, and powders, in order to avoid giving water. Their 
doses are large, and composed of many ingredients. Mercury they 
use very freely. Their theory is that all diseases are due either 
to vitiated phlegm, bile, or nervous influence. Thus diseases of 
the throat and respiratory organs are put down to vitiated phlegm ; 
while stomach complaints — such as jaundice, hepatitis, &c. — are 
ascribed to vitiated bile; and so on. Their remedies are classed 
as anti-phlegmatic, anti-bilious, and anti-nervous. As a rule, they 
object to tell what their practice is. Many of them are well-to-do. 
When called in to see a case, they often demand a fee in advance, 
and if a cure is effected, something is added to this ; but if no relief 
is given, nothing more is paid. Their practice is based on Sanskrit 
and Persian medical works. A favourite custom is to reduce a 
patient by low diet and confinement, and then to adopt an opposite 
course, by administering tonics in which snake-poison is often 
mixed. Another plan — especially fancied by Hindu practitioners 
— is to rigidly exclude light by closing all the doors and windows 
by a series of mats, the number of which varies according to the 
severity of the disease. As the patient recovers, the mats are taken 
off one by one. The civil surgeon says that charms and incanta- 
tions are being left more and more to women. 

Indigenous Drugs. — The following are the principal drugs 
found in Tirhut : (i) Madar (Calotropis gigantea) used in d)rsentery; 
(2) Daturd (Stramonium), used in asthma ; (3) Amaltds (Cassia fis- 
tuld), laxative ; (4) Kald ddndk (Pharbitis nil), purgative ; (5) ImR 
(Tamarindis indica) laxative \ (6) Chiretd (Agathotes ophelia), tonic ; 
(7) Nim (Azadirachta indica), febrifuge; (8)^^/(iEglemarmalos),used 
in dysentery ; (9) BJiang (Cannabis indica), nervine, stimulant, anti- 
spasmodic, and anodyne ; (10) Aphin or opium (Papaver somnifer- 
um), narcotic and anodyne; (11) Kucha (Nux vomica), a tonic and 
laxative; (12) Ghritd kumdri (Aloe indica), a purgative; (13) 
Tamdku (Nicotiana tobaccum), used as an emetic and narcotic; (14) 
Chdulmugrd (Gynocardia odorata), an emollient, used chiefly in 
cutaneous diseases; (15) Kdbdh chinl (Piper kubeba), stimulant 
to the urinary organs; (16) Kdldddnd (Dharbitis nil), a purgative; 
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(17) Ldkhitrd (Plumbago rosea), a rubefacient; (18) />4^frw^r^^ (Cap- 
sicum annuum), a stimulant ; (19) Somrdj (Serratula anthelmintica), 
an anthelmintic ; (20) Khetpdpra (Oldenlandia biflora), a tonic and 
febrifuge; (21) Apardjitd (Clitorea temata); (22) Isdnmul (Aristo- 
lochia indica), the juice of the roots is given in coughs and asthmas. 

Mortuary Statistics in selected Areas. — In 1873, in accord- 
ance with Government orders, Darbhangah and Muzaffarpur were 
selected as urban areas, and Tdjpur, Sitdmarhi, Sheohar, and 
Nagarbasti as rural areas, in which arrangements should be made 
for obtaining accurate records of the mortality. The following is 
the system of collecting these statistics : Where Municipal Acts are 
in force, the municipal police collect the information and submit 
it to the Secretary to the Municipality, who, in conjunction with the 
police, compiles and checks the figures. These, again, are compared 
with the registers kept by doms and fakirs, at the appointed places 
for cremation and burial. Where the Municipal Acts are not in force, 
a special agency of one writer-constable and five chaukiddrs is main- 
tained at a cost of Rs. 20 per month. The writer-constable is sub- 
ordinate to the nearest police-station officer, who checks his reports. 
As regards the results, the Sanitary Commissioner says that in urban 
areas the success is but partial; the mortality rate is below the 
average, and too low to be considered as even approximately correct 
In rural areas, on the other hand, the figures are creditably regis- 
tered ; but the death-rate is unusually high, owing to the prevalence 
of epidemic disease. 

The figures for selected urban areas are as follows : In a popula- 
tion of 85,673, 2,001 deaths were registered, equal to a rate of 23*35 
per 1,000. In rural areas the death-rate was 48*92 per 1,000 — 2,147 
deaths having been registered in a population of 43,895. Of the 
total number, 921 deaths in towns and 806 in the country areas were 
caused by fever. Cholera and bowel-complaints come next in order 
of mortality. Snake-bites and wild beasts caused 13 deaths in the 
towns, and 17 in the country. Taking both urban and rural areas 
together, the death-rate is 32*01 per 1,000. 

Dispensaries. — There are six Charitable Dispensaries in the Dis- 
trict—one in Muzaffarpur, and one at the headquarters of each Sub- 
division. The following account has been condensed from the Dis- 
pensary Reports for 187 1 and 1872. 

The Muzaffarpur Dispensary was established in 1838. It is 
fairly situated in the centre of the town, and, according to one inspect- 
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ing officer, is one of the best he had seen in India. It is amply pro- 
vided with funds, the endowment amoimting to ^4,910. In addi- 
tion to the interest on that sum, the Municipality contributes ^144 
per annuoL It is placed in charge of a sub-assistant surgeon. In 
1 87 1, the total number of indoor patients treated was 384 ; of these 
238 were relieved or cured, 79 remained unimproved, 48 died, and 
19 were still in hospital at the end of the year; ratio of deaths to 
treatments, 12*5 per cent; average daily number of sick, 20"i3. 
The number of outdoor patients fell from 16,579 to 10,806 in 1871 ; 
the falling off being accounted for by the heavy floods of this latter 
year preventing poor people coming in. The expenditure in 187 1 
was ^458, IS. 6d., excluding the Government contribution of ^153, 
I OS. 4)^d. for salaries, special allowances, and European medicines 
supplied free of charge. The total income was ^464, 19s. 5d. 

Darbhangah Dispensary. — ^The first dispensary was established 
in 1 86 1, and was almost entirely supported by the estate of the 
minor Mahdrdjd of Darbhangah. In 1871, the number of indoor 
patients was 353, of out-door patients, 5,287, as compared with 446 
indoor and 6,497 outdoor patients in 1870. Of the indoor patients 
184 were cured or relieved, 114 were not improved or ceased to 
attend, 31 died, and 24 remained at the end of the year; ratio per 
cent, of deaths to those treated, 878 ; daily average number of sick 
during the year, 2772. The total income in 187 1 was ^541, los. 
I id. ; expenditure, excluding the cost of European medicines, ^£^541, 
IDS. I id.; cost to Government for salaries, special allowances, &c, 
jCi20, Local funds supply j£t ; the rest is paid by the Dar- 
bhangah estate. Since 187 1 a first-class building has been erected 
by the Darbhangah Rdj at a cost of ;£^3,4oo. It is a handsome 
structure, situated towards the north of the town. 

Madhubani Dispensary was established in 1867, and is under 
the charge of a sub-assistant surgeon. In 187 1 it was moved 
into the new building, which cost ;£^3oo, and is in every way adapted 
for its object. Ten male and six female indoor patients can be 
comfortably accommodated ; while two rooms enclosed in the 
verandah might be used for isolation wards. In 1871, there 
were 179 indoor patients, as against 81 in 1870, and 2,228 out- 
door patients against 2,535 ; the falling off being due to the 
excessive floods. Goitre and fever are the most common dis- 
eases; leprosy, too, seems very prevalent. Out of 179 indoor 
patients, 109 recovered or were relieved, 53 were not improved or 
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ceased attending, 8 died, and 9 remained at the end of the year ; 
ratio per cent, of deaths to persons treated, 4*47 ; daily average 
number of sick during the year, 8*76. Total income in 187 1, ^£30^, 
6s. id., of which j£sS, i8s. were donations from Europeans, the 
rest being made up by subscriptions (;£^4o, 9s.) from natives and by 
Government contributions. The expenditure is stated to be ^£185, 
2s. 5d., leaving a balance of ;£^i22, 3s. 8d. on the ist January 1872. 
The average monthly subscription was j£6, 12s. 3d.; whereas 
jCiiy 5s. od. had been guaranteed; but, as already stated, the 
receipts were sufficient to meet the expenditure. 

SfxAMARHf Dispensary, established in June 1870, is a good 
building, and is situated on the main road, near the Magistrate's 
cutcherry. It is much indebted to the great interest taken in it by 
the Deputy Magistrate and other members of the Committee. It 
is under the charge of a sub-assistant surgeon, and can accommodate 
twenty patients; and is in every way suited for the purposes of 
a dispensary and small hospital. The figures for 187 1 are: indoor 
patients, 119; outdoor, 2,072. For 1870: indoor patients, 60; 
outdoor, 1,323. Fevers are the most common diseases. Of the 
119 indoor patients, 99 recovered or were benefited, 13 did not 
improve or ceased attending, and 7 died ; proportion of deaths to 
treatment, 5*88; daily average number of sick during the year, 
371. The income from local sources amounted to ;£^3oi, 5s., 
which IS in considerable excess of the guaranteed ;£^i20. Total 
income during the year 187 1, ;;^357, 4s. 5d. ; total expenditure, 
;^323, 14s. 5d., including a sum of ;;^i7o, 8s. 6d. invested out of 
local income. 

TAjpiJr Dispensary was established in 1868; and in 1872 was 
reported to be a very bad building, being simply a mud hut of two 
rooms. It is under the charge of a hospital assistant. In 187 1, 
there were 43 indoor patients, 25 of whom were relieved or recov- 
ered, 14 were not improved, 4 died; ratio per cent, of deaths to 
treated, 9*3; daily average number of sick during the year, i'54. 
In 1870, there were 19 indoor patients, and 1,522 outdoor, against 
1 ,476 in 1 87 1 . The subscriptions fell short of the guaranteed amount, 
^£"18, by about one-third of that sum. The figures of income and 
expenditure are as follow: Total income for 187 1, ;;^28, 4s. id.; 
expenditure, excluding the cost of European medicines, ^12, i8s. 
6d. Syphilis and leprosy are the prevailing diseases. 

HAjfpuR Dispensary, established in 1869, is a new building, and 
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is under the charge of a native doctor. It is well situated ; but in 
1872 the funds were very low, and the income hardly sufficient to 
meet the wants of the institution. No indoor patients were received 
in 187 1, on account of the new hospital being unfinished, and the 
tumble-down state of the old one. Outdoor patients in 1870 were 
1,248; in 187 1, 1,648. The total income in 187 1 was ^61, los. 3d., 
including a balance of ;£'i2, 2s. 4d. from 1870; the total expendi- 
ture, £i\, 9s. 2d. 

A dispensary has lately been established at Sursand by Babu 
Rdo Gopdl Nirdyan, the son of the Rdjd of Sursand. He has 
endowed it with the munificent sum of ^{^1,250, so that it is quite 
independent of Government aid. 

The Darbhangah RAj. — The following paragraphs have been 
compiled from the records in the MuzafFarpur CoUectorate, fix)m a 
brief account of the family by the Manager, Colonel Bum, and 
from the record in the case of Bdsdeo Sinh and Riidar Sinh, &c : — 

The Darbhangah family trace their origin to one Mahesh Thdkur, 
who originally came from near Jabalpur, in the Central Provinces, in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and took service as dipurohitox 
priest under the ancient Rdjds of Tirhut — the descendants of Sheo 
Sinh. After Tirhut was conquered, and the race of that prince 
became extinct, Mahesh Thdkur is said to have proceeded to Dehlf, 
where his abilities procured him an introduction to the Emperor 
Akbar, and subsequently the grant of the Darbhangah Rdj. According 
to another account, it was one of his pupils, Rdghunandan Thdkur, 
who went to Dehlf, obtained the Rdj, and then, out of appreciation 
for Mahesh, made it over to him. The privilege of collecting 
sadui is said to have been also granted at this time. But according 
to the Collector in 1789, Mahesh never enjoyed this privilege, nor 
was it really conferred till 1728, during the subahddri of Mahibat 
Jang. Mahesh Thdkur died in 1558, and left five sons: Rdm 
Chandar Thdkur, who died unmarried; Gopdl Thdkur, who suc- 
ceeded his father, but returned to Bendres, and died in 1585 ; Achit 
Thdkur, who died childless; Parmanand Thdkur, who succeeded 
Gopdl, and also died without any children ; and Subhankar Thdkur, 
who succeeded his brother Parmanand, and died in 1607. The 
table on the opposite page shows the descent of the present Rdjd 
from Subhankar Thdkur, together with the pedigree of the younger 
branches of the family : — 
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Purushottam succeeded his father Subhankar, and on his death in 
1642, was followed by his brother Sundar, who died in 1662, having 
held the Rdj for twenty years. He was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Mahindth Thdkur, who died in 1684 without any issue, and was 
followed by his brother, Nirpat Thdkur, who lived till 1700, when 
Rdghu Sinh, his son, succeeded him. Rdghu Sinh was the first of 
the family to whom the title of Rdjd was properly confirmed ; and 
by large presents to the then Nawdb, Mahdbat Jang, he also ob- 
tained the mukarrdri lease of Sarkdr Tirhut at an annual jamd or 
rent of Rs. 100,000. By paying an annual nazardnd or present of 
Rs. 50,000 to Rajd Dhamidhar, the Nawdb's Diwdn^ he remained in 
undisturbed possession of the Sarkdr until Ekndth Thdkur, father 
of Mddhu Sinh, quarrelled with him, and informed Mahdbat Jang of 
the large profits he was making from his fixed lease. The amount 
of these profits may be inferred from the fact that in 1685 tlic 
revenue of Sarkdr Tirhut was returned at Rs; 769,287. The Nawdb 
immediately proceeded to Tirhut, and after seizing all Rdghu's pro- 
perty, carried off his family as prisoners to Patnd, but the Rdjd him- 
self had fled. The Nawdb, however, made overtures to him ; and 
after surrendering himself, he was restored to favour, and was ordered 
back to Tirhut as a mere revenue collector, only receiving a few 
nankdr villages and the sadtd^ on condition that "he should do 
justice, relieve distress, and put the country in a flourishing state." 
So far as is known, he fulfilled these conditions. He died in 1 736. 
His son, Bishnu Sinh, succeeded him, but died without any issue 
in 1740. Narendra Sinh, brother of the last mentioned, succeeded, 
to whom, in 1754, the Nawdb AH Vardi Khdn granted the dasiurdi^ 
the several items of which will be immediately mentioned, on con- 
dition that he should engage for the revenue, and support the inter- 
ests of the Government. The items of the dasturdt were serih dih^ 
or 3s. upon each asl mauzd ; ek dnd^ or one dnnd per rupee of each 
kabuliyat; sudyox 2 per cent, interest on the same; and mdlikdna, or 10 
per cent upon his own zamlnddri, Narendra Sinh died, also without 
any issue, in 1760, but adopted Pratdp Sinh, who is descended fix)m 
Ndrdyan Thdkur, the son of Subhankar Thdkur, and whose father, 
Ekndth Thdkur, had quarrelled with Rdghu Sinh. At this time 
the residence of the family was at Bhawdrd, near Madhubani, where 
the remains of an old mud fort are still pointed out, which is said to 
have been built by Rdghu Sinh. But Pratdp Sinh, in 1762, removed 
the family residence to Darbhangah, where they have lived ever 
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since. The grant of scuftii was confirmed by Kasim Ali Khdn ; but 
in 1792 the nankdr lands, the dasturdt, and the mdlikdna were re- 
sumed by Government — 10 villages being continued for subsistence 
to the Rdni of Rdjd Narendra Sinh, 2 to Mddhu Sinh, Pratdp Sinh's 
brother, and Rs. 1,000 per month to the Rdjd. Pratdp Sinh died in 
1776, and was succeeded by his brother, Mddhu Sinh. Six years 
after this, the Settlement of most of Sarkdr Tirhut was concluded 
with him ; but, according to Mr Bathurst, he was a man " in every 
way incapable of managing so extensive a farm, or, in fact, any farm 
whatever." 

Two years after his succession he petitioned for the restoration 
of his dastjurdt^ alleging that it had been taken away on account of 
balances due by him to Government The Supreme Council ordered a 
thorough investigation, and sanads were called for from him. These, 
being conditional, he refused to produce, maintaining that his claim 
was based on prescription, and that it could be established from an 
examination of his kdnungo^ records. All that he did was to pro- 
duce a detailed statement, showing the sums which should have 
been collected as dasturdt from the time it was resumed to that 
time ; and upon this slight ground the ideal arrears of eight years 
— in all, Rs. 193,000 — were disbursed from the Patnd Treasury in 
1778. The Collector, in May 1788, most strongly advocated the 
resumption of the Nizdmat dastiirdt, and proposed an allowance of 
Rs. 1,000 per month in its place, as was done by Mr Vansittart in 
1 77 1. In November of that year, he reported the Rdjd had not ful- 
filled the conditions on which the dasturdt was conferred ; on the 
contrary, he had multiplied distress, he had abetted injustice, he 
had desolated the country, and had driven the rayats from their 
fields. At this time he had been unable to carry out his Settlement, 
and was sent for as a prisoner ; but in the following year Sarkdr 
Tirhut was once more settled with him, at 2i jamd of Rs. 295,181. 
The same thing, however, occurred again. The Collector, on ac- 
count of the difficulties, delays, and evasions which had attended the 
realisation of one kist or instalment, anticipated great difficulty in 
obtaining the other kists ; and in October 1789 virtually proposed 
that the Rdjd should be deprived of his farm. In the previous 
month the Governor-General had ordered the mdliks or landlords, 
in view of the approaching Decennial Settlement, to submit pro- 
posals for renting their estates. Arrangements were accordingly 
made by the Collector to enable them to do so ; but the Rdjd did 
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not come forward, and refused to give in proposals. He petitioned 
the Governor-General, praying that his mukarrdri lease of Tirhut 
should be confirmed to him, together with his mdlikdna and dasHir&t^ 
and saying that he had been driven to despair by the injustice that 
had been done to him. The result was that he declined to engage for 
the Settlement of 1790, unless his mdlikdna and dasturdt Yfoxt setded 
with him. His zaminddri was therefore settled with Fdfz-ud-dfn and 
Barkat UUd Khdn. Subsequently, however, the Board ordered the 
restoration of his dast^rdt and mdlikdna ; and forthwith the Riji 
began to intrigue for the recovery of his farm. Fdiz-ud-dfn in Novem- 
ber 1 791 resigned his share, alleging that Midhu Sinh persuaded the 
rayats to withhold their kists^ and that he was in consequence able 
to collect only Rs. 6,000 out of Rs. 24,000 — the kist for the month 
of Aswfn. The Collector then asked Mddhu Sinh to engage for the 
Settlement, informing him that Fdfz-ud-dfn had resigned, and that 
Barkat Ulld Khdn had been killed by a fall from his house at 
Patnd, and that the latter's heirs refused to continue the lease. The 
Rdjd, however, refused, saying that he was in great distress through 
his being deprived of his mukarrdri of Aldpur and Sarkdr Tirhut 
The lease was then re-farmed to a number of thikdddrs from 1 793 up 
to 1800, when it expired. Negotiations were again entered into 
with the Rdjd, and the Collector offered the Settlement to him for 
Rs. 168,506, after deducting the amount of his mdlikdna and dasturdi. 
This the Board of Revenue agreed to; but the terms were refused by 
the Rdjd, who offered Rs. 148,227, less Rs. 6,174 for his mukarrdri 
His zaminddri was again let in farm ; but subsequently he offered 
an increase of .Rs. 10,000, ieuid by the Board of Revenue's orders 
it was restored to him. Mddhu Sinh died in 1808, leaving five 
sons : Kishan Sinh, who died without any issue ; Chhatar Sinh, 
who succeeded him ; Kfrat Sinh, Gobind Sinh, and Ramdpdt 
Sinh. Chhatar Sinh lived till 1839. Gobind Sinh died in 1823. 
From seals in the Rdj Office, it seems that Chhatar Sinh first had 
the title of Mahdrdjd. In 1839, on account of his old age and in- 
firmity, he made over all his property to his eldest son, Riidar Sinh, 
then thirty years old, with his title ; giving to his younger son, Bdsdeo 
Sinh, for maintenance, the Rdj villages in pargand Jardil, four 
houses, two elephants, and apartments in the family house. He also 
requested his son's name to be inserted in the Revenue RolL A few 
days afler he died. His brother, Kirat Sinh, obtained pargand 
Jabdf, Gobind Sinh pargand Pahdrpiir Rdghu, and Ramdpdt Sinh 
pargand Pachahf. Little else is known of him, as he is rardy 
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referred to in the records. But Bdsdeo Sinh claimed half of the Rdj, 
alleging that the disposition of the property ought not to be regu- 
lated by the k&ldchdr or family custom, but by Hindu law, and ac- 
cordingly brought an action to recover Rs. 2,446,958. The Sessions 
Judge, Mr Rattray, decided that Riidar Sinh was entitled to the 
Rij, and that Bdsdeo Sinh was only entitled to pargand Jardil as 
maintenance, on the ground that the succession to the family pro- 
perty was regulated by the family custom ; that the eldest son suc- 
ceeds to the Rij ; the younger obtaining sufficient properties in land 
for their maintenance ; the Rdj pays the Government revenue direct 
for them, and they reimburse it, the lands being assigned on condi- 
tion that failing male issue they revert to the Rdj. The case came 
on appeal before the High Court, which affirmed the Judge's decision, 
and Riidar Sinh became Mahdrdjd. He died in 1850, leaving three 
sons — Rdmeshwar Sinh, who succeeded him, Ganeshwar Sinh, and 
Gopeshwar Sinh. Maheshwar Sinh died on the 20th October i860 
at Jhanjhdrpur, where the family then resided, leaving two sons, 
Lakshmeshwar Sinh and Rameshwar Sinh. As these were minors, the 
Court of Wards took charge of the estate. Everything was in con- 
fusion ; the estate was 70 Idkhs of rupees in debt, and the revenue 
was only 16 idkhs. 

The present Mahdrdjd and his brother have been educated at 
Bendres. When the Court of Wards took over charge, the family 
residence at Darbhangah consisted of a few low-built houses, hemmed 
in by houses in the town. Many of the latter have now been removed, 
and new buildings were erected, surrounded by well-laid-out gardens 
of about 55 acres in extent. A new palace, with a menagerie and 
aviary, is to be erected immediately. 

The properties of the Rdj are situated in the four Districts of 
Tirhut, Monghyr, Pumiah, and Bhdgalpur. In this District the 
bulk of the property lies in pargands Jardil, Hdtl, and Aldpur ; the 
remainder being in pargand Bachaur, Tirhut, Ndrddigar, in Bhdgal- 
pur ; Dharmpur, in Pumiah ; and Havfli Kharakpur, in Monghyr. 
Dharmpur was granted by the Emperor Shdh Alam in 1776. 
The total rental of all the estates is ;;^202,4i9; the total Govern- 
ment revenue, ;£'42,82i. During the last twelve years, the estate has 
considerably improved ; the debt of 70 Idkhs has been paid off, and 
the rental has increased by 4 Idkhs per annum. In addition, 
;^547,6oo had been saved prior to the famine of 1873-74; but 
nearly ;^30o,ooo was then expended in charitable relief. The estate 
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supports entirely a first-class Dispensary at Darbhangah, which cost 
£iZA^^ \ another at Kharakpur, which cost ;£3,5oo ; an Aaglo- 
vemacular school, which cost ;£'i,49o ; and 22 Vernacular schools in 
its villages. Besides these it contributes largely to 3 dispensaries, 
4 schools, and 2-^ pdthsdlds. It has opened 150 miles of new roads, 
thus distributed: In Pumiah, 26 miles; the Jdinagar road, 36 miles; 
the Jhanjhdrpur-Naryd road, 30 miles; the Dagmariyd road, 37 
miles; the Bimband, 8 miles; the Nagarbastf road, 13 miles; and 
on these about 20,000 trees have been planted. Three iron 
bridges have been erected over navigable rivers; and extensive 
irrigation works are now (1876) approaching completion on the 
Kharakpur estate in Monghyr District These works, which have 
been constructed at a total cost of ;;^7o,ooo, are fully described in 
the Statistical Account of Monghyr (vol. xv. pp. 24-28). 

The Mutiny at Muzaffarpur. — The following account of the 
events that occurred in Tirhut District in 1857, has been compiled 
from vol. iii. of Sir J. Kaye's * History of the Sepoy War,' and the 
correspondence on the subject in the Muzaffarpur Collectorate. 

When the news arrived in June 1857 that Dehli was in the hands 
of the insurgents, there was considerable uneasiness in the minds of 
all the English inhabitants of Behar. Although few mutinous sepoys 
had returned to their homes in Tirhut, there was a loud cry for pro- 
tection from the European community throughout the District, who 
believed that the ndjibs were not to be trusted, and that the Musul- 
mdns, at least, among the general population, would also rise. Nor 
was the alarm confined to the Christians. The better class of 
natives began to send away their families and valuables, as early as 
the middle of June. About the third week of that month, intelli- 
gence reached the Tirhut authorities that Wdris AH, a police yiwwi- 
ddr^ said to have been of the blood-royal of Dehli, was in treason- 
able correspondence with certain Muhammadans in Patnd. A young 
Civilian with four indigo-planters was deputed to arrest the man. 
The party started in the early morning, and came upon him in the 
act of writing a treasonable letter to a notoriously disaffected friend 
living half-way between Patnd and Gayd. All preparations for im- 
mediate flight were found in his house and stables. Wdris All was 
taken to the station, and shortly afterwards hanged. 

On the following morning the troops broke out into open mutiny. 
Headed by one Jarif Khdn, they robbed the Monghyr mail and 
plundered the Collector's house. They then attacked the Treasury 
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and Jail, but the police and najibs stood to their posts and drove 
them oflf, on which they decamped towards Aliganj Sewdn in Sdran. 
The Collector, on hearing of the outbreak, returned to Muzaffarpur, 
where he found everything quiet, and the people ready to welcome 
the re-establishment of our authority. 

No further outbreak took place in Tirhut District Cases of sedi- 
tious language, however, were common; while danger was also feared 
from the movements of mutineers in the adjacent parts. A wander- 
ing body of them had entered the tardi^ north of Pumiah, and it was 
supposed that they might descend on Tirhut from Nepdl. At one 
time, intelligence came that they were only 26 miles north-west from 
Sursand in the Sitdmarhi Subdivision. The danger, however, was 
not great, as the Station was now protected by a force of 350 Gur- 
khis, who had been sent by Jang Bahddur ; while a detachment of 
yeomanry was at Piisd, ready to move where required. As a fur- 
ther protection, it had been thought desirable to fortify the Collec- 
toratQ office with a parapet wall, ditches and ramparts. But these 
defensive preparations were never called into use. 
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THE District of ChampAran, which forms the extreme north- 
western portion of the Patnd Division, is situated between 
26° 16' and 27° 30' north latitude, and 83° 55' and 85° 21' east 
longitude. It contains a population of 1,440,815 souls, as ascer- 
tained by the Census of 1872, and covers a total area of 3531 
square miles. The principal Civil Station is Motfhdrf, situated in 
26° 39' north latitude, and 84"* 58' east longitude ; but the sub- 
divisional town of Bettid is the most populous town in the District, 
and also the chief seat of commerce. 

Boundaries. — The District of Champdran is bounded on the 
north by the independent State of Nepil; on the east by the 
District of Tirhut, with which the Bdghmatf river forms a natural 
boundary for about thirty-five miles ; on the south by Tirhut and 
Sdran ; on the west by the District of Gorakhpur in the North-West 
Provinces, and Rdj Botwdl of Nepdl. The Gandak river forms a 

' The principal materials from which this Statistical Account is compiled 
are : — (l.) The five series of Special Returns drawn up by the Collector in answer 
to the inquiries of the Director-General of Statistics. (2. ) A Medical Return 
prepared in the same way by the Civil Surgeon. (3.) Census Report of 1872, 
and the subsequent District Compilation by Mr. C. F. Magrath, C.S. (4.) 
Geographical data furnished by the Surveyor-General. (5.) Mr. A. Wyatt's 
Revenue Survey Report. (6.) Annual Reports of the District Superintendent 
of Police. (7.) Statistics furnished by the Inspector-General of Jails for 
1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870. (8.) Statistics compiled from the Reports of the 
Directors of Public Instruction for 1856-57, i86o-6r, and 1870-71. (9.) Report 
on the Charitable Dispensaries of Bengal for 1871. (la) The Siatistical 
Reporter^ December 1875 to June 1876. (ir.) Report on the Food-Grain 
Supply of Behar and Bengal, by Mr. A. P. Macdonnell, C.S. (Calcutta, 1876). 
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natural boundary from Sattar^A^f/ to TribenL From the north-east 
comer of the District to a village called Ahird Siswd, on the verge 
of the great Rdmnagar sdl forest, the northern boundary (which is 
also the frontier-line of British India), where not constituted by 
rivers or streams, is marked by ditches and masonry pillars. From 
Ahird Siswd the boundary runs in an almost straight line to Biknd 
Thorl, on the Thorf hill, the summit of the Sumeswar range ; and 
then along that high unbroken range, until the source of the Paclinad 
river is reached. This stream, flowing, at first south and then west, 
forms the boundary till it joins the Gandak at Tribenf. 

A portion of the District called tappd Chandand, consisting of 
thirty-five villages, lies on the west bank of the Gandak. 

Jurisdictions. — The Civil, Criminal, and Revenue jurisdictions 
are conterminous. Appeals lie to the Judge of Sdran, who periodi- 
cally visits Motfhdri to hold the Sessions. Formerly the Civil 
Judge of Tirhut disposed of criminal cases, owing to the difficulty 
of communication between Sdran and Champdran during the rains, 
but this arrangement ceased in 1865. A Munsif is stationed at 
Motfhdri, but there is no Small -Cause Court in the District 
Champdran originally formed one District together with Sdran, with 
headquarters at Chhaprd ; a Magistrate was stationed for the first 
time at Motfhdri in 1837, and Champdran was converted into an 
independent Magistracy and CoUectorate in 1866. The Bettid 
Subdivision was opened in 1852. Pargand Babrd was transferred 
to Tirhut on the loth July 1865. 

General Aspect of the District. — The general aspect of the 
District towards the south and east is very similar to that of Sdran 
and TirhuL These parts of Champdran are almost perfectly level, 
and where there is no wood the general character of the scenery is 
tame. Towards the north and north-west, the country begins to 
undulate, and about Rdmnagar and tappd Rdjpiir Soharid the 
scenery becomes more rugged, until the Sumeswar hills are reached, 
the average height of which is 1500 feet, — the highest point of the 
range being 2270 feet The north-western part of the District \& 
covered with forest, from which sakwd or sdl wood of the finest 
character was formerly obtained ; but the best trees have now been 
felled and carted away. In Rdj Rdmnagar and Rdj Bettid there 
are large plains of grass, intersected by numerous rivers. In the 
south and east the land is highly cultivated, and the soil very fertile. 
In natural capabilities, Champdran is richer than the adjoining 
Districts of Sdran, Gorakhpur, and Tirhut; the crops are more 
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luxuriant and require less labour. The District is liable to inunda- 
tion, — on the south from the Gandak overflowing its banks ; and on 
the north from the inability of the small ndlds to carry off the 
drainage from the hills. A substratum of kankar^ or nodular lime- 
stone, runs in a south-easterly direction through the country. 

Elevated Tracts are formed by the Ddn and Sumeswar ranges 
in the north-western comer of the District, occupying an area of 
about 364 square miles. These hills are covered with fine timber. 
The Diin range extends in a slightly south-easterly direction from the 
Rohud nadi to the Achuf nadi^ a distance of about twent}' miles, — 
the average breadth being four or five miles. It has been suggested 
that this range is probably adapted for tea-cultivation, but some 
observers maintain that the climate is too dry. The Diin valley is 
inhabited by the aboriginal tribe of Thdnis. 

To the north of the Ddn hills lies the Sumeswar range, along the 
top of which, from the Kudf nadi to the source of the Pachnad 
river, runs the boundary-line with Nepdl. The total length of the 
range is about forty-six miles, — the highest point being 2270 feet high, 
and the average height 1500 feet In some places these hills are 
inaccessible to man. The character of the surface varies, being 
rocky and barren in some places, while in others it is thickly 
studded with trees or covered with grass. During the Gurkhd 
war of 1814-15 a hill-fort guarded the pass into Nepdl, but no 
traces of it now remain. At the eastern extremity, where the 
Kiidf ncidi divides, the range, is situated the pass leading into 
Deoghdt in Nepdl, through which the British army successfully 
marched in 181 4-1 5. The other principal passes are the Sumeswar, 
Kdpan, and Harlau Harhd. The ascent to the Sumeswar pass lies 
up the bed of the Jiiri Pdnf river, amid romantic scenery. About 
200 feet below the summit there is sufficient ground for a small 
sanatarium, where the temperature does not exceed 80® in the hot 
weather, and pure water is to be found. A good road might be 
made to this spot from Gobardhand and Jdri Pdnf. It overlooks the 
Mauri valley in Nepdl ; and from the summit the enormous moun- 
tains of Diwdldgiri, Gosdinthdn, Umdpumd, and Gurdpdrti or Everest, 
are clearly visible. Gold dust has been found in the hill streams. 

River System. — Three large rivers are navigable all the year 
round for boats of 100 maunds or about 3f tons burthen, namely, 
the Gandak, the Buri Gandak, and the Bdghmatf. 

(i) The Gandak, locally known as the Sdligndmi — the largest 
river of the District — skirts its western boundary. The Collector 
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reports it to be navigable for boats of looo to 1500 maunds (36 to 
55 tons) burthen throughout the year. Navigation, however, is 
difficult, owing to the narrow and tortuous course of the river during 
the hot and cold seasons, and the impetuosity of its current during 
the rains. The side on which the current strikes is abrupt, while 
the opposite bank is shelving. The principal ghdts are at Dhekdha, 
otherwise known as the Sattar ghdt^ Sangrdmpur, Gobindganj, 
Bariydrpur, Ratwdl, Bagahd, Ndrdyanpur, and Sanicharf. The 
Gandak is a wide-spreading river, with sandy banks, annually 
changing its course, and exhibiting the operations of alluvion and 
diluvion on a large scale. In many places the banks of the river 
are cultivated, but for the most part they are covered with jungle. 
During the earlier part of the cold weather, after the rains, its bed 
furnishes pasturage for numerous herds of cattle. No important 
islands are found within the District. 

The river rises in the Sapt Gandaki mountain range (the 
southern boundary of Central Thibet), and after receiving the 
drainage of the Himdlaya from Diwdldgiri on the west to Gosdin- 
thdn on the east, enters the plains at the picturesque spot of Tribeni 
ghdt. Here, on the east bank, there is a range of high sandstone 
cliffs, crowned with trees; on the opposite side the Rdj Botwdl 
forest comes down to the water's edge ; the Himdlayan snows are 
visible in the distant north. From Tribeni downwards, for about 
twelve miles, the banks are bordered by forests, the bed is stony, and 
the water clear, but soon after the stream becomes turbulent and 
muddy. It is navigable to a place called Mflpur in Nepdl, twenty 
miles above Tribenf, but large boats rarely go beyond the shoals 
and rapids near Bagahd. The breadth of the river in the rains is at 
places two or three miles, but in the cold weather the channel is 
rarely more than a quarter of a mile across. At Batsard, four miles 
above Bagahd, a large bed of kankar occurs. The Gandak is not 
fordable at any season of the year. After it has fairly debouched 
into the plains, it flows in a channel raised by natural embankments 
to a level higher than the adjacent country on either side. Conse- 
quently, when its waters rise above its banks, most destructive inun- 
dations occur. An embankment has been recently completed, and 
this, it is hoped, will prevent the reciurence of such calamities. 
From Bagahd to the south-west comer of the District the banks are 
below high flood level, but above Bagahd they are so high that the 
river never overflows them. 

(2) The Little Gandak flows throughout the centre of the District 
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from north-west to south-east, bearing the following names in its 
course : — At its source it is called (i.) the Harhd ; in tappds Bahds 
and Madhwdl it becomes (2.) the Sikhrend ; mpargands Simraun and 
Mihsf, (3.) the Burf Gandak ; and as it approaches Tirhut, (4.) the 
Chhotd Gandak. It rises in the Sumeswar range, north of mauzd 
Gardf, in the Diin, close to the Harhi pass, near which the Pachnad 
nodi also has its source. The principal places it passes are 
Rdmnagar, Bettid, and Sagaulf. It is navigable for boats of 400 to 
500 maunds (14I to 18 tons) burthen in pargand Mihsf, but only 
200 to 300 maunds (7 to 11 tons) boats can sail up to pargand 
Simraun. Its upper reach, called the Harha, is not navigable. In 
the rains, the many hill streams which join it make it an impetuous 
torrent, but in the dry weather it is generaUy fordable. 

Its principal tributaries are, in order from east to west, the Urid, 
Dhoram, Jamui, Panddi, Harbord, Balawid, Rdmraikd, and Masdn. 

The UriA forms the eastern boundary of the District for twelve 
miles, the Nepdl State lying on its eastern bank; but the lower 
course of the stream for fourteen miles, before it joins the Gandak, 
is entirely in British territory. The control of the water supply 
depends almost wholly upon the Nepdlfs, who erect embankments 
across the channel In the low season it discharges about fifty cubic 
feet of water per second. It joins the Dhoram near Mdinpur, and 
the main stream, the Sikhrend, about three miles west of Ahraulid. 

The Dhoram rises in a low range of hills in Nepdl, kno^Ti as 
the Chiirid Ghdtid, and enters Champdran District about five miles 
south of the Nepdl outpost station of Thorf. At first it flows in a 
westerly direction for about five miles, but soon turns to the south 
and is joined by the Panddi, the united stream falling into the Urid 
near Mdinpur about ten miles from the frontier. It is about 200 
feet wide, the floods are from eight to ten feet deep, while the dis- 
charge of the stream in January is estimated to be twenty-eight cubic 
feet of water per second. It is seldom lower, except in May, when 
the NepdUs cut oflf the water. The bed is sandy, and the banks 
are composed of sand and clay. 

The Pandai rises on the north of the Sumeswar hills, and enters 
the Rdmnagar Rdj through a pass between the Sumeswar and Churid 
Ghdtid ranges, at the Nepdl outpost station of Thorf. For six miles 
below this pass its bed consists of small boulders and stones, but it 
soon becomes an ordinary ndld with high clay banks. The flood 
discharge is considerable, the breadth of the stream being 100 yards, 
with a full depth of eight or nine feet. The cold-weather discharge 
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was ascertained during January 1875 to be fifty-three cubic feet per 
second. It is said that this stream has never been known to run dry. 
When it debouches from the hills it flows for a few miles towards the 
west, but being obstructed by high ground, it curves to the south-east, 
in which direction it flows until it joins the Dhoram about two miles 
east of Singirpur. After it reaches the plains its bed is sandy. 

The HarborA Nad! rises in the Sumeswar range, and re- 
ceives the drainage of that range from Thorl west as £ax as the 
Dungi ndldy the tract so drained being triangular in shape and 
about 100 square miles in area. The base of this triangle coincides 
with the summit of the range for sixteen miles, and the apex is about 
three miles north of Shikdrpur, where the Dungf joins the Harbora 
nadu The cold-weather discharge is about twenty-eight cubic feet 
per second, and the water is only available for irrigation from the left 
bank. This nodi does not dry up in the hot season \ and during the 
drought of 1873 it contained a considerable quantity of water, even 
for some time after rain had ceased. The bed is sandy and the 
banks are of clay. 

The BalaurX Nad! does not rise in the hills, but drains twenty- 
eight square miles on the south side of the Daupf , after which it flows 
in a. south-easterly direction as far as Shikdrpur, where it is joined by 
the Harbord nodi. At this point it flows south till it joins the Sikhrend, 
its total length being twenty-four miles. Its cold-weather discharge 
is thirty-four cubic feet per second, which is in excess of that of its 
affluent, the Harbord, although its catchment area is two-thirds less 
than that of the latter river. A good deal of subsoil drainage from 
low-lying ground on the north is conveyed away by the Balaurd nadt^ 
and it also carries some of the flood-waters of the Masdn. As it is 
not a hill-stream its discharge is comparatively steady, and it never 
runs dry. The bed is sandy, and the banks are of clay. Its dis- 
charge, as taken on the 20th January 1875, was 34*66 cubic feet 
per second. 

The RAmraikA Nad/ rises, like the last-mentioned stream, in low- 
lying ground, situated six miles to the north of Rdmnagar. It also 
carries off some of the floods which overflow the east bank of the 
Masdn. It flows in a south-easterly direction for fourteen miles, when 
it joins the Balaurd, a few miles above its junction with the Masdn. 
Its cold-weather discharge is only 8*43 cubic feet per second, but 
during the rains, and for some time after, it carries a good deal of 
water, and it has never been known to run dry. The floods are not 
considerable, as the catchment area above Rdmnagar is only about 
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fifteen square miles j its present discharge is merely the subsoil per- 
colation of this area. The bed is sandy, and the banks are of clay. 
The most important place it passes is Rdmnagar. 

The MasAn Nad! rises in the Suroeswar range, close to Fort 
Sumeswar, and flows in a southern direction until it turns to the east 
near Barblrd. It drains a large tract of country, receiving nearly all 
the flood-water of the Ddn. Its catchment area is 150 square miles, 
three-foiuths of which is hilly ground. It has a brokd, expansive, 
sandy bed throughout its course. It only flows during floods and 
rains, and soon becomes dry after the rain has stopped. The banks 
are sandy. 

The HarhA Nad! takes oflf the cold-weather discharge of the 
Diln, and also a portion of the floods. It divides near the village 
of Dumrf, the larger portion of the floods passing down the Masdn, 
and a small quantity only keeping to the Harhd. Both channels 
run due south for fifteen miles, when they meet, and soon after form 
the first tributary of the Sikhrend. In January 1875 this stream 
was found to discharge 73 cubic feet per second ; while in November 
1874 the discharge was 210 cubic feet per second. Its bed is 
sandy, and its banks are composed of a mixture of sand and clay. 

The Lower HarhA leaves the Great Gandak at Rijwatid, about 
two miles below Bagahd, and flows on high land up to Bettid, below 
which it bifurcates into two streams, the Ldl Begf and the Koherd. 
The former falls into the Gandak, at a point twenty-one miles above 
Dmnria and about thirty-one miles from Bettid. The Koherd was 
formerly the channel by which the whole discharge of the Lower 
Harhd escaped into the Sikhrend; but some years ago the Mahdrdjd 
of Bettid connected the Harhd with the Ldl Begf, and now all the 
water passes into the Gandak through this last-mentioned channel. 

The DHANAurf was formerly a branch of the Ldl Begf, and 
carried some of the Gandak floods into the Sikhrend. It is 113 
miles long ; but it has now quite silted up in its upper parts, and for 
many years past it has not received any of the flood discharge. It 
ultimately falls into the Sikhrend, near Sftdkund. 

The BakhyA NAof enters British territory at told Bankul, as 
a deep ndld. It pursues a south-westerly course until it joins the 
Jamnf at a place four miles south of Lakhnaurd, after which it falls 
into the Buri Gandak. Its banks are about twenty feet high, and as its 
floods only rise twelve feet no overflow takes place. At a place called 
Ghorasdn, where there is a police chauJdy a branch goes off" towards 
Dhdkd to the south-east, but it is only an overflow channel, and is 
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generally dry. The rayats at Dhdkd have, nevertheless, to depend 
on it for irrigation ; and when it is dammed above the bifurcation, 
they are left entirely at the mercy of the local rainML The cold- 
weather discharge is estimated at 223 cubic feet per second. At 
the village of Amwd it flows due north again, forming a bend in 
the shape of a horse-shoe. The breadth of this river averages 350 
feet from bank to bank. Its catchment basin is calculated to be 
158 square miles. 

The jAMNf Nad! enters the District near Roshni Pokhar and 
forms the boundary line for about two miles, after which it turns to 
the south, ultimately joining the Buri Gandak. It has a catchment 
basin of 94^ square miles, and, according to local authorities, never 
runs dry, even in May. The bandhs or embankments, which are 
thrown up either by the Nepdlfs or British cultivators, never stand 
more than a short time without being breached. The highest floods 
never rise more than fourteen feet above the river bed. 

(3) The BAcHMAxf forms part of the eastern boundary of the Dis- 
trict, from Adauri on the north to Narwd on the south, a distance of 
about thirty-five miles. Boats of 500 maunds^ or 18 tons burthen, can 
navigate it within the limits of this District as far as Manidri g?idt 
Its current is very rapid, sometimes reaching seven miles an hour in 
its upper reaches during heavy freshes. It runs low during the cold 
season, and also when no rain has fallen ; but after a few days' rain 
it rises very fast, and its floods inundate the country far inland. It 
has changed its course several times, the soil being very light and 
loose along its banks, which are being constantly washed away. 
Large shoals often form in its bed. According to gauge readings, 
taken by the executive engineer, the discharge of this river in April 
1874 was 196 cubic feet per second ; and in January 1875, 640 
cubic feet. 

Alluvion and Diluvion take place on a large scale on the 
Gandak, great tracts being formed one year to be swept away the 
next The bank against which the current strikes will be steep, 
while the opposite bank is sloping ; the current flows in the shape 
of the letter S very much extended. 

Lakes. — ^A chain of lakes, forty-three in number, covering an area 
of 139 square miles, is found running through the centre of the 
District. They evidently mark the course of an extensive stream, 
which has now taken another course. Some are more or less afiected 
by the rise and fall of the rivers, though connected with them by no 
visible channel. Others again are largely fed by subterranean springs; 
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while, in the height of the rains, occasional communications open 
with the rivers. The depth of these lakes varies from three to 
twenty feet The principal are called Amwd, Ldlsaryi, Sheogdon, 
Motihirf, Serdhd, and Tatarid jhils. Their water is considered 
very unhealthy, while the value of their fisheries is most trivial, the 
fish caught in them having a rank, muddy taste. 

Fisheries. — ^The Collector reports that Champdran is very badly 
supplied with fish, as compared with other Districts. He returns 
the aggregate annual value of the District fisheries at Rs.5000 
(;^Soo). No large community subsists by fishing. According to 
the Census Report of 1872, the numbers of the Hindu fishing castes 
are as follows : — Bdnpars, 75 \ Gonrhfs, 14,621 ; Keut, 2279 ; Mdlds, 
45,531 ; Surdhiyds, 241 ; Tiors, 10 ; — total, 62,757, or 4*3 per cent, 
of the District population. The Census Report, in the occupation 
tables of the male sex, returns the boatmen as 928, and the fisher- 
men as 1035 ; total, 1963. 

Breeding and young fish are indiscriminately destroyed ; but it 
would be almost impossible to prevent this destruction, as during 
the rains they abound in every rice field, and an enormous estab- 
lishment would be necessary to enforce any system of conservation. 
Restrictions on the size of the meshes would be prejudicial, as many 
varieties of good fish never grow large. None of the fish are peculiar 
to rivers or tanks or lakes, a fact which is probably owing to com- 
municadon remaining 'open during the rains. No fish are salted 
or dried, nor is any trade in fish carried on with distant places. 
The small number of tanks prevents the introduction of any system 
of breeding. 

The following fish are found : — naim^ gaichiy bhorhdy mdi, ihiftgdy 
bakhwdy dansi, darM, jhalkarphur^ sauri, gardt) singly mangaoriy 
bdmmiy kewdi, tengrdy dhdwai, denrd, chalhwdy kotrdy baikhiy bdsorhiy 
faiydy naktdy butldy kdutiy dhdlOy kdordy gughtiy chanddy kharrdy kursdy 
rewdy belahwdy tnusdhdy darraiy gdrdi, chenp^dy bagahdy patul chhattdy 
hunrdrdy bhdkury masddhy jdsrdy siloriy mohsauriy bdrrdriy ndiniy 
nagndy gochtdy bhaurdy rehH. 

Fisheries are let out by zaminddrsy who claim them as part of their 
village estates. The fisheries in the Gandak, Little Gandak, and 
Bdghmatf, were adjudged to the neighbouring proprietors in i860, 
the Rdjd of Bettid holding all those on the two first of these rivers. 

Irrigation is carried on from tanks and wells, and by damming 
up the hill-streams. There are no canals, and tanks are very scarce. 
As regards depth of subsoil water, the Civil Surgeon reports that he 
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measured the depth of some hundreds of wells, and found that the 
average depth at which water was found varied from fifteen to twenty 
feet, according to the season of the year. Some wells are lined with 
masonry, others again with segmental tiles from four to five feet in 
diameter, while most are simply holes dug in the ground, which 
only last one season. The depth of water in the wells rarely 
exceeds six feet, and in April and May many of them b^;in to 
dry up. 

Lines of Drainage run at first in a southerly direction, but 
subsequently turn to the south-east, — the predominant course of the 
rivers. Both the northern and southern parts of the District are 
liable to inundation, — ^the former fi'om the overflow of the Gandak ; 
the latter from the inability of the many hill ndlds to carry off the 
rainfall, which periodically converts the whole country into a swamp. 

River Traffic. — No large towns are found on the Gandak, and 
though a good deal of wood, oilseed, rice, and opium is exported, 
the principal exporters are non-residents, who come and go, as 
trade fluctuates. At the villages of Bagahd, Gobindganj, and 
Dhekdhd a considerable trade is carried on. 

Marsh Products. — Four kinds of deep-water rice are found in 
Champdran \y\%\XiQX.—jasariyd^ singrd^jdgar^ and kalaunfi. As soon 
as the low ground has nearly dried up in February, it is ploughed, 
and the seed is sown broadcast When the regular rains begin, the 
plant gradually rises with the water, often attaining a height of twenty 
feet, and being very rarely, if ever, drowned by inundation. It is 
reaped in December. The narkat reed, used for making mats, etc, 
is also grown in marshes. 

Minerals are principally found in the Kimnagar Rdj, and, as 
far as is known, consist of gold, copper (both in small quantities), 
shell-lime, kankary and a small bed of coal. Building stone is found 
in the Sumeswar range, but little or no use has hitherto been made 
of it 

Gold is found in the beds of the hill-streams. The gold-washer 
{tnachdf) stands in the water up to his knees, and heaps the earth 
in the bed of the stream on a rude sort of cradle, allowing the force 
of the current to wash away tlie sand, leaving a dark earthy deposit 
behind. In this the gold is found, either in small particles or in lumps 
about the size of a dried pea. There are no trustworthy figures of the 
annual produce of gold, as the washers exhibit the greatest reluctance 
to offer any information ; but the Collector says that from 4 dnnds 
(6d.) to Rs.i (28.) worth of gold may be taken as an average find 
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for each washer per diem. A told or rupee's weight of gold sells for 
Rs.12, or ;;^i, 4s. The black earth, with which the gold is mixed, 
is to be seen in large and hard lumps in the ravines down which 
the streams flow. It is also said that gold is found in stones, which, 
on being broken, are found to bear the imprint of fossil shells. 
The Rdjd of Rdmnagar formerly collected several thousand rupees' 
worth of gold every year \ but according to the Revenue Surveyor, 
the amount collected at the time of the Survey was very much 
below this. The washers are Thdrus, a race evidently of Mongolian 
origin, similar in features to the Mechs and Kdchdrfs of Assam and 
the Bhutin Dwdrs. The dust is collected in the Pachnad, Harhd, 
Balwf or Dhir, Achuf, and Kdpan rivers, at the commencement and 
termination of the rains. As the high Sumeswar range prevents the 
entrance of any drainage from Nepdl, it is evident that the gold is 
washed down from the second or third ranges, which are within 
British territory; and from the peculiar rugged and precipitous 
aspect of the hills, the Revenue Surveyor thought veins of gold 
might be discovered, which would amply recoup Government for 
any outlay it might incur in working them. 

Kankar is obtained in the upper reaches of the Sikhrend ; and, 
in addition, a substratum of this stone runs through the whole 
District. The better quality is used for metalling roads, the inferior 
being burnt for lime. 

Soils. — As regards soil, the District of Champdran may be regarded 
as divided by the Litde Gandak into two divisions. To the north of 
that river the prevailing soil is a hard clay, known as bdngar^ which 
requires irrigation \ while to the south, excepting a small patch in 
the south-west comer near Gobindganj, a light sand, freely mixed 
with saline matter, is almost invariably met with. Towards the 
north-west the soil is very retentive of moisture, and abounds in 
vegetable matter. In the east very little saline matter is found in 
the clay, which becomes quite hard in the sun. The subsoil is 
generally a tenacious clay, often quite black, and below this again 
sand is struck. Matty dr is a favourite soil for indigo ; bhdt retains 
moisture, and is well suited for sugar-cane. 

Forest and Jungle Products. — Along the northern portion of 
the Rdmnagar Rdj there stretches a valuable belt of forest and 
jungle. It covers an area of 427 square miles, and belongs princi- 
pally to the Rdjd of Rdmnagar ; but a small part is owned by the 
Bettid Rdjd. It formerly contained sdl or sakhwd wood of the best 
description, but most of this has already been felled for railway 
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sleepers and floated down the Gandak to Patnd. The Betdd portion 
is entirely denuded of good logs, except where it is impossible to 
cart them away ; and the Rdmnagar forests also are now, except in 
the heart of the jungle, almost clear of the better class of timber. 
Much valuable wood has also been destroyed by forest fires. 

These forests have been settled in perpetuity with their present 
proprietors. The Rdjd of Rdmnagar has, however, underlet his 
forest rights to Mr. Herschell Dear of Monghyr, while the rayaU 
have an old established right to cut annually a reasonable quantity of 
the inferior kinds of wood for the repair of their houses. Formerly 
there was a large trade in gums and resins, but this has been stopped 
owing to the damage done to the trees by their extraction. Honey 
and bees'-wax are found in small quantities. A valuable grass called 
sobitd is largely exported, being used for ropes and for tjring joists, 
where iron would be too expensive ; it is also used for thatching. 
Long pepper, various medicinal plants, stick lac, and the narkat 
reed, used for mats, are also met with. A detailed list of woods will 
be given on a subsequent page. Large herds of cattle are annually 
driven to graze in these forests from Sdran and Gorakhpur. Each 
bullock pays 3 dnnds, or 4|d., a season ; each buffalo 4 dnnds, or 
6d. ; and 100 cows, Rs.5, or los. 

The following figures are estimated to represent the value of the 
forest products for the years 1870-71 and 1871-72 : — 

In 1870-71: logs of wood, Rs. 86 1 3-1 4; smaller logs, Rs.850; 
licences to cut wood, Rs.508-2; grazing dues^Rs.300 ; thatching- 
grass, Rs.5 2 ; honey, Rs.7 ; long pepper, Rs.504; — ^total, Rs. 10,835 
(;;^io83, los.) In 1871-72 : wood and woodcutters' licences, 
Rs. 744-1 3; honey, Rs.24-12; thatching-grass, Rs. 140-9-6; string, 
Rs.477-11 ; narkat reed, Rs.io; medicines, Rs.io; sale of wood, 
Rs.5262-15-6; lac, Rs.24-8; — total, Rs.6295-5 (;;^629, los. 7jd.) 

Wood. — ^There is abundance/of timber and firewood in the Bettii 
Subdivision. The former occupies a tract stretching along the 
northern frontier from the north to the Gandak; the firewood is 
supplied by mango groves, and extensive jhao jungle, which is 
commonly met with on the banks of the Gandak. The principal 
timber is sakhwd or sdi wood, already alluded to. Many young trees 
are now springing up. Other woods are sisH, kurmd, pandm, harrd^ 
and baherdy all found in large quantities, and used for making carts, 
etc. From Tribenf to Rdmpur, eight miles from Bagahd, there are 
many thomwood thickets, of which little use is now made, owing to 
the sparseness of the population ; but in time these will afford a 
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large supply of firewood. The simul or cotton tree, largely used 
in making canoes, is common. Lower down the rivers, the jhao 
jungle is met with ; much of this is consumed in the Bettii Sub- 
division, but more is floated down to Chhaprd and Patnd. The 
greater part is despatched by the Gandak; but at certain times 
great use is made of the Little Gandak, which falls into the Ganges 
opposite Monghyr. 

The following kinds of forest trees are to be found — (i.) Sdl; 
sound trees, more than twenty feet long, are very scarce. (2.) Sat 
sdl^ black in the centre, very scarce. (3.) Sisam, (4.) Champa a 
hard light wood, admirably adapted for carriages. (5.) Khaird^ used 
for making native ploughs. (6.) Kusam^ largely exported for the rice 
pounders, to be found in every household ; also used for canoes. 
\t,) Simul. (S.) Unrd. (g,) Pendr, (lo.) Mdinphu/. (11.) Bel, 
valued for its fruit and leaves, which have medicinal properties. 
(12.) Hard. (13.) Bard. (14.) Kijamand. (15.) Bauld. (16.) 
Karam. (17.) Bdnji^ a. strong wood used for carrying weights; 
makes good shafts for vehicles. (18.) Asnd^ largely used in the 
hills for roofing houses ; there is a prejudice against it amongst the 
inhabitants of the plains. Its timbers are of great size and strength. 
(19.) Sort's, called sts by the hill-men; it bums like charcoal, but 
without any smoke or obnoxious smell, and is admirably suited for 
heating tents, dwellings, etc. (20.) Dhoblni. (21.) Tikal. (22.) 
Keldn. (23.) Agi, (24.) Kumbhu (25.) Penrwd. (26.) Palds. 
(ly.) Pontdr. (2^,) Karohar. (2g.) JCoria. ($0.) B/uirkur. (31.) 
Pahrdr. ($2.) Paid/am. {$^.) GamAdr. (34.) Z>Ai^/. (3S.)y^»i««. 
(36.) Karmd. (37.) Bheld. (38.) 7i/«, very strong, and suited for 
native carts. (39.) Pdnan. 

Early Estimates of the Population. — Several attempts have 
l^een made to ascertain the correct population of Champdran. The 
number of houses in 1845, according to returns obtained by the 
Magistrate through the police, was 140,399; while the population 
amounted to 861,447 persons, consisting of 721,295 Hindus and 
140,152 Muhammadans, giving an average of 6*13 per house, and 
227*8 per square mile. The Magistrate, however, expressed his 
doubts as to the accuracy of these figures ; and Mr. Wyatt, the Sur- 
veyor, considered he was arriving at a much nearer approximation, 
by assuming three individuals per house, which gave a total popu- 
lation of 421,197, or an average of 111*38 per square mile. In 
1854, the number of houses was estimated at 148,562, and the 
population at 668,529. Another Census was taken in 1869, with 
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the object of ascertaining the correct number of male agriculturists, 
in connection with an irrigation project then under consideration. 
The number thus obtained was 341,271. 

The next enumeration was one of the whole population, and was 
taken thus : — ^The patwdris, or, in their absence, the village head- 
men, were called upon in the early part of the year to furnish a 
statement of the actual number of persons in each village, defining 
their religion, sex, and occupation. The village chatMddr was also 
ordered to send in a weekly statement, showing the births, deaths, 
emigrations, and immigrations, in his village ; and from these figures 
the totals which had been obtained from thepafwdris were checked. 
The average number per house in the rural tracts was returned at 
5*6, in urban tracts 6*2. The results were as follow : — Number of 
houses, 157,310; Hindus — men, 278,122; women, 261,812; children, 
225,342. Total Hindus, 765,276. Muhammadans, — Shiihs, men, 
1275; women, 711; children, 722. Sunfs, men, 43,754; women, 
42,158; children, 41,556. Total Muhammadans, 130,176. Chris- 
tians, — 1279. Grand total, 896,731. To this must be added the 
town population of Bettid, 19,499 ; Motfhdri, 3807 ; and Rimnagar, 
2385 ; together with about 900 Doms, bringing the total population 
up to 932,322. The number of immigrants was 271, of emigrants, 
517; births registered, 6527; deaths, 8232; marriages, 1357. 

The Census of 1872 showed that all previous estimates were far 
below the mark. The following paragraphs show the agency em- 
ployed, and how it was utilised. A preliminary Census was taken 
in September 1871. Enumerators' forms were distributed through 
the police to every patu*drij and it was thoroughly explained to 
them how a correct enumeration should be made. Boats were 
stopped on the Gandak by a boat specially retained for that pur- 
pose, and their occupants were numbered by a constable. The 
houses in municipalities were divided into compact blocks with 
well-marked boundaries, the enumerators being the office amlds. 
Every care was taken to insiu-e that no village or told was omitted, 
the thdnd list of villages having been carefiilly compared with that 
furnished by the paiwdris. As regards the correctness of the 
Census, the Collector reports as follows : — * That the enumeration 
has been positively accurate cannot be supposed, but it has been 
as nearly so as the circumstances of the District will allow.' The 
lower classes believed that the Census was preliminary to a poll- 
tax; that some would be sent to Mauritius to work on Government 
gardens ; that the English were at war with the Russians, who were 
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coming to invade India, and to repel whom many men were to be 
sent down to Calcutta, where they were to be trained as soldiers. 

Density of the Population. — According to the Census returns, 
Champdran, next to Shdhdbdd, is the least densely populated 
District in Behar, the average number of persons per square mile 
being 408. The number of villages is only '65 per square mile, 
against i'i6 in Tirhut and Shdhabdd ; but on the other hand, the 
average number of inhabitants per village is 627, the nearest ap- 
proach to this among the other five Districts being in Tirhut, where 
the number reaches 598. 

Of the two Subdivisions, the sadr is by far the most densely 
populated, containing 589 persons to the square mile, against 
279 in Bettid. In the Motfhdrf-cum-Addpur, the Kesariyd-cum- 
Madhuban, and the Dhdkd Rdmchandra thdnds, the incidence of 
population exceeds 550 per square mile, the highest average being 
attained in the last named thdnd^ where the average is 686. 
The number of persons per village in the Motfhdrf thdnd is 979, 
which is unsurpassed by any place in Behar, except Laukdhd 
thdnd in Darbhdnga, the Patnd Municipality, and Dindpur. The 
density in the Dhdkd Rdmchandra and Bettid thdnds is also 
very high, being 918 and 832 respectively. The most sparsely 
populated thdnds are the north-western ones of Lauriyd and Bagahd, 
the average density per square mile in the former being 332, in the 
latter 124. 

It is a singular fact that in Champdran alone, of all the Behar 
Districts, does the number of males predominate over that of females, 
the numbers being — ^males, 737,529 ; females, 703,286. The differ- 
ence is thus 34,243, the percentage of males in the total popula- 
tion being 51 '2. Taking the two Subdivisions separately, we find 
that in the sadr Subdivision the excess of males over females is a 
little over 18,000, there only being one thdnd (Kesariyd) where the 
numbers are almost equal — males, 75,502 ; females, 75,361. In 
the Bettid Subdivision the females are less numerous in every thdnd, 
the excess of males being especially marked in Bagahd thdnd, where 
it is 4*2 per cent, while in Lauriyd it is only i'8. 

The table on the following page shows in detail the distribution 
of the population, etc., in each Subdivision and Police circle : — 
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— males 275, females 30 ; total 305, or '0212 of the total popula- 
tion. The total number of male infirms amounts to 41 21, or 
'5587 of the total male population ; the total number of female 
infirms to 1268, or *i8o2 per cent of the total female population. 
The total number of infirms of both sexes is 5389, or '3740 per 
cent of the total District population. 

The details given in the District Census Compilation, showing 
the occupations of the people, are omitted, as they do not stand 
the test of statistical criticism. 

Ethnical Division of the People. — ^The traditionary ethnical 
history of Champdran is that the Pinddris, finding a large and unin- 
habited tract with favourable natural advantages, took possession 
of it. Towards the north of the District are pointed out their 
deserted villages, plantations, and mango-topes. But before the 
Pinddris came there had been a large emigration firom South Behar, 
under the leadership of Bhfm Sinh. These immigrants had settled 
chiefly in Rdjpur Soharid and Gandaulf, under many petty chieftains. 
At Soharfd there is a chain of fifty-two forts, known as the Bdwan 
garh ; and at Lauriyd remains of similar forts are still pointed out 
The former spot is mentioned in the Maghyd songs. After the 
Pinddris came an irruption of Brdhmans and Rdjputs, to whom is 
ascribed the erection of the fort of Simrdun, now buried in deep 
jungle. The inhabitants of this place are said to have emigrated en 
masse to the valley of ELdthmdrd, where they expelled the aborigines, 
and were in turn defeated by the Gurkhds, whose headquarters 
was 100 miles distant from the aboriginal capital. The "^^ey of 
Kdthmdrd and the tarai were then divided into twenty-eight sandfh 
ddriSf the present Rdmnagar Rdj forming part of one estate. 

Of the total population of the District 86* i per cent, are Hindus, 
and 1 3 '8 Muhammadans, the percentage of the latter being 13*3 in 
the sadr Subdivision, and i4*6 in Bettid. In Addpur and Lauriyd 
thdnds the percentage of Muhammadans is i7*3. Their number is 
lowest in the Bagahd thdnd of the Bettid Subdivision, where they 
only form 9-1 per cent of the population. By far the most 
numerous castes in the District are the Ahfrs or (Jodlds, and the 
Chamdrs. The former number 133,413, or 9*2 per cent, of the 
total population; the latter 89,061, or 6t per cent Next 
follow the Koeris (82,074), and the Kurmfs (77,641); while 
Rdjputs (69,578), the Dosddhs (69,958), the Brdhmans (65,315), 
and the Kdndus (60,721), are not far behind. The semi-Hinduised 
aboriginals, among whom Dosddhs and Chdmdrs are included, 
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Population classified according to Sex, Age, etc. — The 
^^ total population of Champdran District consists of 1,440,815 per- 

- tonsy viz., 737,529 males, and 703,286 females. The proportion of 

— males in the total District population is 51-2 per cent; and the 
■ ' aYcrage pressure of the people upon the soil, 408 per square mile. 
Z- Classified according to religion and age, the Census gives the 
1 ; following results : — Hindus — under twelve years of age, males 

• •33»632y and females 204,062 ; above twelve years, males 402,970, 
mnd females 400,600. Muhammadans — under twelve years of age, 
males 37,727; and females 31,937; above twelve years, males 

^ 63,601, and females 65,972. Christians — under twelve, males 293, 
and females 258 ; above twelve, males 302, and females 454. Other 

' vdigious denominations not separately classified — under twelve 

I- years, 3 males, and i female ; above twelve, i male, and 2 females. 

1 Population of all religions — under twelve years, males 270,655, 
mud females 236,258 ; above twelve, males 466,874, and females 
467,028. The percentages of children not exceeding twelve years 
cf age in the population of different religions are as follow : — 
Hindus — proportion of male children i8-8, of female children 
x6*4| of the total Hindu population ; total proportion of children 
cf both sexes, 35*2 per cent, of the total Hindu population. 
Muhammadans — proportion of male children 19*0 ; of female chil- 
dren i6'o per cent ; total proportion of children of both sexes, 35 'o 
per cent, of the total Muhammadan population. Christians — pro- 
portion of male children 224 per cent., of female children 19*8 per 
cent.; total proportion of children of both sexes, 42 2 per cent, of the 
total Christian population. Other religious denominations — propor- 
tion of male children 42*8, of female children 14*3 per cent ; total 
|Kroportion of the children of both sexes, 57*1 per cent of the total 
'other population.' Population of all religions — proportion of male 
diildren i8'8 per cent., of female children 16-4 per cent ; propor- 
tion of children of both sexes, 35*2 per cent of the total District 
population. 

Infirmities. — The number and proportion of insanes, and of 
persons otherwise afflicted with infirmities in Champdran District, is 
returned in the Census Report as follows: — Insanes — males 452, 
and females 108 ; total insane 560, or '0389 of the total popula- 
tioiL Idiots — males 930, females 305 ; total 1235, or '0857 of the 
total population. Deaf and Dumb — males 1687, and females 527 ; 
total 2214, or '1537 of the total population. Blind — males 777, 
fiemales 298 ; total 1075, or '0746 of the total population. Lepers 
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(liL) Trading Castes. 
Agarwdlfl, 

Bttraawar, 



Jamanpnri, 

Mahuri, 

Mirwiri, 

Nnuniy^, 

Rauniyir, 

Sinduriyd, 

Raatogi, 

Kssandhin, 

Kalh Baniyd, 



(iv.) Pastoral Castes. 
Gujar and Jnl, 



(v.) Castes engaged i 
Cooked Food. 



Bitrul and Tambuli, 
Kaibarttn, 
Kimkitr, 
Koeri. . 

Mili, ' . .' '. 
Tolal, 



4,974 



Service, 
Amantb, 
Dhinuk, 
Dhob[, . 
Hajjini or Ni 
Kahar, . 



Toial, . 

(yiii.) Artisan Castes. 
Barhai (carpenter), 
Chhipi (cdlton printer) . 
Dnrzi {tailor), 
Kansari and Thatheid, . 
Kurabhir (poller), 
Latieri (lac-worker), 
Lohir, . 
Sukalgir (cutler). 



(ii.] Weaver Castes, 

Dhuniyd, 



Patua. . 
Tinli, . 
Tatumi, 



Tolal, 



fi.) LABoURrNG Castes. 

BilBT, . , . . 

Beldir. . . . , 

Nuniyi, 

Pairagh, 

TdUI, . 



(a.) Castes e 

selling Fish a 
Vegetables. 

Kabdri, 

Turdhi 

Tola], 



IMMIGRATION, 



239 



Name of Nationality, Tribb, 
OR Casts. 






(xii ) Boating and Fishing 

Castes. 
Binpar, 
Gonrhi, 
Keut, . 
Mild, . 
Surahiyi, 
Tior, 

Total, 

(xiiL) Dancer, Musician, 
Beggar, and Vagabond 
Castes. 

Dharhi, 

Others, 

Total, . 

(xiv.) Persons enumer- 
ated BY Nationality 

ONLY. 
Panjibf, 
Uriyd, .... 

Total, . 

(xv.) Persons of Un- 
known AND Unspecified 
Castes, 

Grand Total of Hindus, 



Number. 



75 
14,621 

2,279 

45»53i 
241 

10 

62,757 



10 
22 



32 



212 

6 



218 



3,767 



974,451 



Name op Nationality, Tribe, 
OR Caste. 



4. Persons of HUidu Origin 
not recognising Caste, 

Aghori, 
Atith, . 
Vaishnav, 
Ndnakshdhi, 
San3risi, 
Shaiv, . 
Native Christians, 

Total, 



5. Muhammadans, 

Mughul, 

Pathdn, 

Sayyid, 

Shaikh, 

Unspecified, 

Total, 



Total of Natives of 
India, . 

Total of Asiatics, 

Grand Total, . 



Number. 



591 
6,063 

4,190 

208 

803 

15 
1,214 



13,084 



165 

7,363 
2,001 

42,245 
147,463 

199,237 



1,439,437 
1,440,722 

1,440,815 



Immigration. — A few families of Dhdngars, who originally came 
from Chutid Ndgpur and were engaged by indigo-planters, have 
now settled down in the north of the District ; and in the north-west 
there are descendants of people who came from Tonk, Gorakhpur, 
Chhaprd, and Behar. There are also some Muhammadans from 
Fatnd, and there is a mixed race of Nepdlfs and Hindus, the intimate 
relations between the Rdmnagar Rdj and Nepdl helping to bring 
this about. 

Temporary Immigration. — ^Large numbers of Nuniyds come 
rom Gorakhpur every cold weather in search of work. They are 
first-class spade-men, and prefer piece-work, as they can get through 
nearly twice as much in the day as an ordinary coolie. When they 
have earned sufficient money, they return to their homes, refus- 
ing to stay in Champdran, even though land rent-free is offered 
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them. Sometimes they ran up a temporary village, but the moment 
the work is done they desert it. They never bring their families 
with them. 

Emigration. — In spite of the poor material condition of the 
lower classes in Champdran, emigration may be said to be almost 
unknown ; recruiters have no footing in the District The Protector 
of Emigrants returns the following statistics of persons who have 
emigrated from Champdran: — To Mauritius, 1870-71: high caste 
Hindu, i; low caste Hindu, i; total, 2. 1871-72, high caste 
Hindu, I. Total emigrants to Mauritius, 3. 

West Indies, Surinam : 1873-74, low caste Hindu, i. French 
West Indian Colonies: 1873-74, high caste Hindu, i. Jamaica: 
1871-72, low caste Hindu, i; 1872-73, low caste Hindu, 2; total 
to Jamaica, 3. Total emigrants, 8. 

Hindu Castes. — The following list of castes has been arranged 
as far as possible according to the position they hold in local esteem. 
Much information has been derived from Mr. Magrath's notice of the 
Castes of Behar, printed in the Census Report of 1872. 

(i.) Brdhman — number in 1872, 65,315; most numerous in the 
Gobindganj thdnd^ where they number 15,391, or io'8 of the total 
population. The principal divisions found are Kanaujiya and 
Tirhutiyd ; while the Kanaujiyd sub-tribes, Saraswdt and Sarswarid, 
are most commonly met with. These again are subdivided into 
Dobe, Chobe, Misr, Pdnde, Upddhydya, Tewdri, Siikal, Ojhd, Bdjpdi, 
Tribedf, Sararid, Chaturbedf, Jajarbedf, all of which intermarry. The 
close connection which exists between the Mahdrdjds of Bettid and 
Bendres has induced many Brdhmans from Bendres to settle in and 
about Bettid ; the most costly temples have been lavishly endowed 
under their influence, and many villages have been let out to them 
at very low rents. (2.) Rdjput — number in 1872, 69,578; most 
numerous in the Kesariyd thdnd of the sadr Subdivision, where they 
form almost 10 per cent, of the population. Only 12,790 are found 
in the Bettid Subdivision, of whom 8007 ^ire in the Bettid thdnd. 
The following clans are enumerated : — Haribansf, Panwdr, Chandel, 
Ujen, Raghubansf, Pailwdr, Surdwdi, Chandrdbansf, Gdin, Sakwdr, 
Kausf, Lothar, Bdis, Bdmdr, Kdkam, Lothdmid, Kusvonfd, Nisdn, 
Kechar, Nautnf, Kandwdr, Sonbansf, Ndgbansf, Jadubansf, Surdj- 
bansf, Gautdma, and Marhor. Ujen Rdjputs are the same as the 
Pramard or Ponwdr Rdjputs, and are so termed from having origi- 
nally been rulers of Ujdin. Their present head is the Mahdrdja of 
Dumrdon in Shdhdbdd. (3.) Bhdt — 2133 in number, were originally 
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the bards of the country, but are now generally cultivators. (3^.) 
Kathaks — 333 in number, are probably an oflfshoot of the Bhats, 
but they now play and sing. They are principally found in the 
Bagahd thdnd. 

Next come the intermediate castes, among whom the (4.) Bdbhan, 
also caUed Bhuinhdr and military Brdhmans, rank highest ; number 
in 1872, 49,288, of whom 39,152 are in the sadr Subdivision, 
and 7568 in the Bettid thdnd. The principal subdivisions found, 
are Domkatdi, Jethariyd, Bdnsmaith, Donwdr, Areh, Kodarii, 
Eksarid, and Mauchid, but these have no special characteristics. 
Mr. Beames makes the following remarks on the Bdbhans :— ' This 
caste is widely spread all over Northern Behar, Bendres, and 
Gorakhpur, and is less common in Southern Behar. They call them- 
selves Brdhmans, but the claim is not admitted by other castes. The 
story mentioned that they lost caste by taking to agriculture is 
incredible on the face of it, as there are many thousands of Brdhmans 
in the same part of the country who are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, but without losing caste, such as Tewdrfs, Upddhdyas, 
Ojhds or Jhds, and others. The popular account of their origin is 
that they are partly Rdjputs and partly of other castes. On 
some occasion a king — ^who some say was Janaka, others Rdm, or 
another of the old legendary heroes — being desirous of perform- 
ing a sacrifice, part of which consisted in feeding a thousand 
Brdhmans, was unable to find so many in all Mithila (Tirhut and 
Northern Behar). He therefore privately, the day before the feast, 
distributed Brdhman's janaos, or sacrificial threads, to all sorts of 
people of the inferior castes, and the next day had them assembled 
and fed together with the few Brdhmans who were present. From 
that day they ranked as an inferior caste of Brdhmans, and were 
called Bhuinhdrs, because they were the ordinary " people of the 
land." ' The Mahdrdjd of Bettid is of this caste, as are also the 
Rdjd of Sheohdr, the Rdjkumdr Bdbu of Madhuban, and several 
minor zandnddrs in the District They are connected by marriage 
with the Mahdrdjd of Bendres, and with many other influential land- 
holders in Sdran and Gorakhpur. They are refused the privilege of 
Atti&l/^f/i/ (drinking and smoking) with Brdhmans, and are only per- 
mitted it under some restrictions with Rdjputs. Thus, a Rdjput may 
eat rice with them only when it is without condiments ; he may not 
eat bread ; and he may drink water only from an earthen vessel, not 
from a brass lotd. Similarly, when he eats with them, his food 
must be placed on a dish made of leaves, and not on the usual brass 
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thdli. The meaning of these apparently trifling distinctions is, that the 
Rdjput, on an emergency, may eat hastily prepared food with them, 
but nothing that implies a long preparation or deliberate intention. 
The BhuinhJrs are also called Bibhan, by which the people say 
is meant a sham Brdhman, just as in some Districts an inferior 
Rdjput is called a Rdut, the corruption of the name betokening the 
corruption of the caste. As to the locale of the sacrifice mentioned 
in the story quoted above, there is some doubt We have the 
same or a similar story told about the Sarwdrid Brdhmans, whose 
habitat is the neighbouring District of Gorakhpur. It is known that 
all Northern Gk>rakhpur and Champdran formed till recent times a 
dense forest, only broken by such sparse settlements of the Aryans 
as Simraun and Janakpur. Two Bhuinhdr brothers are reported 
to have immigrated into Champdran across the Gandak, and to 
have founded the families of Bettid and Sheohar, about two cen- 
turies ago. This would lead us to place the scene of the legend in 
the dodb^ between the Gandak and Saraju (Gogrd), were it not for 
the presence of a Bhuinhdr prince at Bendres. 

Bhuinhdrs do not marry with Brdhmans, nor, I believe, with 
Rdjputs. They are a fine manly race, with the delicate Aryan type 
of feature in full perfection. Their character is bold and over- 
bearing, and decidedly inclined to be turbulent 

(5.) Kdyasths — ^number in 1872, 24,547 ; are most numerous in 
the Dhdkd thdnd (7158). The clans found are Srfbasthab, Aithdnd, 
Amasthd, and Karan, of which the first ranks highest. These do 
not intermarry. They are the writer caste, and formerly mono- 
polised posts for which education was necessary. All patwdris in 
this District are Kdyasths. 

(6.) The Agarwdlds come next; number in 1872, 272, of whom 
140 are found in thdnd Bettid. They are well-to-do traders and 
bankers. (7.) Gulwdrds, 87 in number, only met with in Bettid 
thdndy are also traders. So, too, are (8.) Agrahrfs, 13 15, of whom 
686 are in Madhuban thdnd. They derive their name fi*om Agrohd 
on the borders of Handnd, which was their original country. (9.) 
Khatrfs, 676 in number, claim to be Rdjputs, but the latter will 
not eat with them. (10.) Mahurfs, 78 in number, are a subdivision 
of Agrahrfs. (11.) Mdrwdrfs, 7 in number. (12.) Halwdis, 3462 
in number, are most numerous in Bettid Subdivision; they sell 
sweetmeats. (13.) Kdndus, 60,721 in number, prepare parched 
rice (chird'tnurthi). 

After these come the agricultural castes. (14.) Kdmkars, 1540 
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in number, principally met with in thdnds Gobindganj and Bettid, 
are supposed to be cultivating Kahirs. (15.) Koeris, 82,074 in 
number, are well known as first-rate cultivators, especially of the 
opium poppy. They are most numerous in the Madhuban and 
Bettid thdnds^ where they form respectively 10-3 and 8*2 of the total 
population. (16.) Kurmfs, 77,641 in number, are principally found 
in thdnds Dhiki Rimchandar, Bettid, and Lauriyd. The subdivisions 
of this caste met with are Jeswdr, Jamastwdr, and Awddhiyd. 
There is a tradition that they are connected with the Thdrus. 
(17.) Mdlis, 4974 in number, are employed as inoculators as well 
as gardeners. Some have consented to practise vaccination. 
(18.) Ndgars, 1254, are generally devoted to agriculture. (19.) 
Hajjdms or Ndpit, 20,867 in number, are divided into Kanaujiyd, 
Bidhat, and Awadhiyd; between these subdivisions there is no 
intermarriage. They are often Musalmdns, and are found in almost 
every village. They perform certain ceremonies at births, funerals, 
and marriages, and in other respects also are important personages 
in village life. (20.) Kahdrs, 10,989 in number, are largely em- 
ployed by Europeans as personal servants. In connection with this 
caste, it may be noticed that a man who calls himself Jeswdr may 
belong to any of the three castes — Kurmf, Kahdr, or Kulwdr. (21.) 
Barhdis, 6745 in number, carpenters ; and (22.) Kumbhdrs, 17,151 
in number, potters, are found in every village. The subdivisions of 
the latter are Bidhut, Awadhiyd, and Kanaujiyd. (23.) Ldheris, 
1273 in number, workers in lac, are principally found in the Bettid 
Subdivision ; they are also called Niirfs. (24.) Lohdrs, 26,953 in 
number, the blacksmith caste, are most numerous in the Dhdkd 
Rdmchandra thdnd, (25.) Sukalgfrs, 25 in number, cutlers, are 
principally found in Bettid thdnd, (26.) Turdhds, 22,044 ^^ number, 
sell fish and vegetables, carry pdlkisy and sometimes cultivate ; by 
some they are said to be degraded Kahdrs. (27.) Kabdrfs, 5 in 
number, all in Madhuban thdnd; and (28.) Khatiks, 608 in number 
(almost all in the Bettid^Subdivision), sell onions and chillies. It may 
be here observed that the castes who sell vegetables and fish are 
more numerous in Champdran than in any other District of Behar. 
Among the minor shopkeeping castes are (29.) Banfyds, 10,278, 
(30.) Bamawdrs, 1237, (31.) Changarids, 94 in number, all in 
Dhdkd Rdmchandra thdnd. This last caste is not found in Tirhut 
or Sdran, but it may have been included in the census returns 
under the heading of Bamawdr, of which it properly forms a sub- 
division. Then come (32.) Gurers, 37, all in Addpur thdnd; 
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(33.) Jamanpurfs, 36, all in the sadr Subdivision ; (34.) Kasarwdnls, 
1074; (35.) Kasandhdns, 305, also all in the Bettia Subdivision; 
(36.) Kath Banfyds, 11, all in thdnd Gobindganj; (37.) Naimiydrs, 
2069; (38.) Rastogfs, 55, all in the sadr Subdivision. (39.) 
Rauniydrs, 5466, (40.) and Samrfs, 21. 

(40.) Bdruls and Tambulls (who together number 9714), cultivate 
and sell pdn or betel-leaf; they are most numerous in thdnd 
Bettid. (41.) Kaibarttas, 471, are only found in thdnd Lauriyl 
(42.) Amanths, 241, are principally met with in thdnd Betdi; 
they are personal servants, but do not hold a high rank like 
Kahdrs, and are said to be connected in some way with the 
Kurmfs. (43.) Dhdnuks, 9906, are also connected with die Kurmis ; 
according to some authorities a Kurmf who goes into bondage 
becomes ipso facto a Dhinuk. They often call themselves Jeswir 
—a name which may be assumed by any Kurmf. They are a 
servile class, supposed, from their name, to have been archers. 
(44.) Kdnsdrfs and Thatherds, 13 14, are braziers, making lotds^ 
thdlis, etc. ; the Thatheris are the inferior class. (45.) Sonars, 
11,288, are goldsmiths. (46.) Garerfs, 8759, are most numerous in 
the Bettid Subdivision ; they tend sheep, and also make blankets. 
(47.) Godlds, or herdsmen, 133,413 in number, are the most 
numerous caste in the District, constituting 9*25 per cent, of the 
total population. In thdnd Bagahd, 13*8 per cent of the total 
population belong to this caste. The Godlds form the great herdsman 
caste, and also contribute an excessive proportion of criminals to 
the jail In Champdran they belong principally to the Gwdlbans 
Subdivision and to the Majraut Got The other Subdivisions found 
are Kanaujiyd, Kishndth, Godrid, Darhor, Gadf, and Ghosi. Many 
of them are engaged in trade, or are zaminddrs. (48.) Jdts, 628, 
almost all in the Dhdkd thdnd, are another pastoral tribe. (49.) 
Tells, 42,969, make and sell oil. They belong to an impure caste ; 
and as many of them have forsaken their original profession, and 
gained wealth by trade, they try to conceal their origin. (50.) 
Dhuniyds, 50, all in Dhdkd Rdmchandra thdnd, are cotton-cardeis. 
(51.) Jiigls, 708, and (52.) Patuds, 1743, make silk strings, on 
which they thread beads, etc (53.) Khatbfs, 478, all in the Dhdkd 
Rdmchandra and Madhuban thdnds, are also known as Tirhutiydus. 
(54.) Tdntis, of whom 11,103, out of a total of 11,496, are found 
in the sadr Subdivision; while of (55.) the Tattamds, 13,759 in 
number, more than half are in the Bettid Subdivision. (56.) Bdtars, 
94, are all in thdnd Lauriyd. (57.) Belddrs, 500, are a poor labour- 
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ing caste, who rarely hold lands of their own. (58.) Chhipfs, 332, 
all in Lauriyd thdnd. (59.) Darzfs, 524. (60.) Nuniyds, 35,102 
in number, are also a labouring caste. When not engaged in 
making saltpetre, they are much sought after for digging, and can 
generally command a little more than the ordinary wage. (61.) 
Sunr(s, number 32,566, are distillers. (62.) Pairdghs, 372, are 
employed as labourers and servants. They are found entirely in 
thdnds Gobindganj and Lauriyd. 

The boating and fishing castes comprise the following : — (63.) 
Bdnpars, 75 (mostly in thdnd Bagahd) ; (64.) Gonrhfs, 14,621 ; (65.) 
Keuts, 2279; (^^O Mdlds, 45,531 ; (67.) Surdhiyds, 241 ; (68.)Tiors, 
10. Of these the Surdhiyds are entirely found in thdnd Lauriyd, 
the Tiors in thdnd Bettil 

Aboriginal Tribes. — (i.) Bhars, 4845 in number, principally 
found in the Lauriyd and Bagahd thdnds, (2.) Cherus, 2004, are 
most numerous in thdnd Lauriyd, bordering on Nepdl. They 
themselves claim to be Rdjputs. Their presence in the extreme 
north of the District may be accounted for by the legend, according 
to which they started from Morang, and, after various vicissitudes, 
conquered Champdran in 16 13, under the leadership of Shdhdbal 
Rdi. (3.) Dhdngars, 2288, are first-class workers, who were origin- 
ally imported firom Chutid Ndgpur by indigo-planters. They rarely 
hold land. (5.) ELdnjar, i was enumerated in thdnd Bagahd. 
(5.) Khdrwdrs, 47, are only found in thdnds Kesariyd and Gobind- 
ganj. (6.) Nats, 568 (most numerous in the Bettid Subdivision), 
are a wandering gipsy-like race, who often claim to be Musalmdns, 
but are not acknowledged as such. They have a secret language 
of their own. 

(7.) Thdrus, 21,450, almost entirely found in the tarai in the 
north of thdnd Lauriyd. They appear to be of Mongolian extraction, 
and their features have a strong similarity to those of the Chinese. 
According to their own account, they originally came from Rajpu- 
tdnd. Mr. Williams of Oudh says that their language has no affinity 
with any Aryan dialect, that they eat flesh, drink spirits, and are 
expert sportsmen. They are a semi-barbarous race, simple in their 
habits, contented, and averse to litigation. They are first-rate cul- 
tivators, taking great pains with their lands, and consequently have 
magnificent crops. Although their houses are only made of reeds 
and grass, their large herds and granaries show that they are well 
off. Their head-men generally farm their villages, each Thdni pay- 
ing rent according to the number of ploughs he holds, and plough- 
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ing as much as he can. They are very timid, and will decamp 
into Nepdl on the slightest provocation. Those who have dealings 
with them say they are far more upright and honest than the 
ordinary Champdran rayat The Thinis themselves say they were 
originally Ahfrs, Rdjputs, Kurmfs, and Gareris ; and that they fled 
from their homes in Rijputdni when the Emperor of Dehli tried to 
convert them to Muhammadanism. Some settled in Botwal and 
Nepdl, while others stayed in Rinmagar, with the Rijd of that 
place, where they engaged in cultivation. Their subdivisions are as 
follow: — Lambochhi, Anbochhd, Katharli, Khausii, Nawdlpurii, 
Gaurihar, Bdtar, Bdnt, Khon, Kiichild, Rautdr, Marichwdr, Khangra, 
Dangawdrid, Khatkal, Babhankhausid, Belaudhii, and Gahrarid. 
The Rautdrs are subdivided into Khojwdrs, Dahets, Rdis, Diswdhds, 
Pataurids, Pawehs, and Khataits. 

The Semi-Hinduised Aborigines, except the Bdrfs, occupy a 
low position, (i.) The Bdris, 2940, are said to have come from 
Oudh. Their caste profession is that of torch-bearer, but they also 
make the leaf-plates from which Hindus eat. They are principally 
found in thdnd Motfhdri. (2.) Pdsis, 1658, are principally engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of toddy. They were once a powerful 
tribe, renowned for their skill as archers. (3.) Baheliyds, 642, 
all in the Bettid Subdivision, are bird-catchers and shikdris. They 
keep pigs, eat flesh, and drink spirits. (4.) Bhuiyds, 113, all in 
Subdivision Bettid, are supposed to be one of the earliest tribes 
which inhabited the country. (5.) Binds, 21,730, are generally 
boatmen and fishermen, and are said to commit many robberies on 
the water. (6.) Chdins, 1 148, are also boatmen and fishermen. The 
Mdfd caste smokes with them. (7.) Chdmdrs, 89,061 in number, are 
the second largest caste in the District They are especially numer- 
ous in thdnd Bettid Subdivision. They prepare hides and work in 
leather. The hide of every cow which dies within the village is 
their perquisite. In addition to tanning, the Chdmdr acts as the 
village crier. He posts up public notices and goes round with the 
drum. The Chdmdin is the village midwife. The subdivisions of 
Chdmdrs found in Charopdran, are Dhiisids, Majroths, Kanaujiyds, 
Gorids, and Jeswdrids. (8.) The Dabgdrs were not separately 
enumerated in the Census of 1872, but they are mentioned by the 
Collector as a caste who make leathern vessels to hold gM. (9.) 
Doms, 42 II, are perhaps the lowest of all castes. They make the 
pyres on which Hindus are burnt, and provide the means of lighting 
them. They are the only Hindus who will remove any dead 
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animal. The Dharkar and Bdnsphor Subdivisions are found in this 
District. These are superior classes, who confine themselves to 
basket and mat making. The Maghyd Doms will be described 
subsequently. (10.) Dosddhs, 69,958, are the ordinary working 
class in Champdran. Many of them are village chaukiddrs, and yet 
they are a well-known criminal class. (11.) Gangauntds, 55, live 
on char lands, which they bring into cultivation, as the sand becomes 
covered with mud. They are only met with in thdnds Gobindganj 
and Bagahd. (13.) Mihtars, 3065, are the sweeper or scavenger 
caste. (14.) Musdhars, 26,844 are principally found in Subdivision 
Bettid. They are good labourers, though timid, and are much 
sought after by indigo-planters. (15.) The Rdjwdrs, 37, who work 
as labourers, are said to have been imported from Rdjgfr. 

Hindus not recognising Caste. — The following persons of 
Hindu origin do not recognise caste : — (i.) Aghoris, number 591, 
are, according to Mr. Magrath, ' a disgusting sect of mendicants, 
who, by smearing their bodies with filth and eating carrion, extort 
alms from people as the price of getting rid of them.' (2.) Atiths, 
6063, principally found in Bettid Subdivision, are really a sect of 
Sivites. (3.) Vaishnavs, 4190, are most numerous in the Dhakd 
Rdmchandra and Kesariyd thdnds. They do not eat meat or fish. 
(4.) Ndnakshihis, number 208. (5.) Sanydsfs, 803, are almost 
entirely found in the sadr Subdivision. (6.) Shdis, 15, are only met 
with in Kesariyd. The Native Christians will be separately treated of. 

MaghvA Doms. — ^The only tribe which can strictly be called 
predatory is that of the Maghyd Doms, who are distinct from the 
Domrd Doms in language, habit, and caste. Their origin is obscure, 
but their name implies that they come from Maghyd or South 
Behar. Bhfm Sinh is considered their king, and many of them are 
buried at the two pillars commonly known as Bhfm Sinh's Idthis. 
Their number is estimated at 800; but exact figures cannot be 
given, as they were not separately enumerated in the Census of 
1872. They are found principally in the central and eastern parts 
of Champdran District, whence they throw out colonies into Tirhut, 
Sdian, and Gorakhpur, but they never venture into Nepdl. Labour 
of any kind they detest, and even the women rarely husk rice. 
Thieving, as opposed to ddkditi^ forms their sole method of liveli- 
hood. A gang will take up their abode in some secluded spot in 
Indian-corn or sugar-cane fields, or, if possible, in jungle, where 
they lurk all day. Nothing is found in their encampments beyond 
a few earthen cooking-pots, some blankets, and sometimes a sirkd 
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or grass tent. On a favourable opportunity they start off for a 
village some distance from their camp and steal what they can, 
making over the stolen property on their retmu to the women, who 
dispose of it quickly and quietly to other low caste women, so that 
the proceeds of a robbery are soon scattered far and wide. They 
rarely, if ever, rob any village near which they are encamped ; and 
it is strongly suspected that they are supported by certain zandnddrs^ 
who receive the stolen property and give them shelter within their 
villages. They did not suffer during the famine of 1874 ; they never 
worked on relief roads, being supported throughout by the zaminddrs 
already alluded to. The police are afraid to arrest them in their 
encampments, owing to the dangerous and disgusting way in which 
such attempts are met The men use their knives readily, and the 
women bespatter the police with filth of all kinds, and threaten at 
the same time to dash their children's brains on them. In morals 
they are little better than animals, and are without the first germs 
of decency. Physically speaking, they are the finest race in the 
District, contrasting most favourably with all other castes ; and they 
can endure great hardships. Although they have little or no shelter, 
their encampments are met with in the most unhealthy places, and 
they rarely apply for reUef at the Dispensaries. Then: inmiunity 
firom disease is probably due to the fact that they live chiefly on 
meat, and are better clothed than the generality of natives. They 
are very swift of foot ; it is said that on broken groimd they can 
easily distance a horse. In jail, they are foimd to be the hardest 
workers and the most tractable. They voluntarily choose hard 
labour, though they are, as a rule, only sentenced to simple im- 
prisonment, being generally convicted as bad characters, and not 
for any specific offence. They carry out the entire conservancy of 
the jail, and are ready to turn their hands to any job. They veiy 
rarely try to escape, though, from the work they are put to, they 
have greater facilities than other prisoners. But they pine away 
under long sentences ; and when transferred to jails at a distance, 
they starve themselves, so as to be pronounced physically imfit to 
be moved. As soon as they are released, they return to their 
friends and begin thieving anew. 

Being thus shunned and detested by all respectable people, it is 
very difficult to do anything for their reclamation. Imprisonment 
has seemingly no effect. No one would give a 'Maghyd Dom work 
if he were to apply for it, for no one would credit him with honest 
motives. Two plans have, however, been suggested to meet the 
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difficulty. It has been proposed to convict them under section 296 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, making them work out their term 
in some Bengal or Assam jail ; and after their release to put them 
under police surveillance, work being provided in the various muni- 
cipalities, and their families being sent with them at the public 
expense. It has also been suggested to collect them in a sort of 
industrial farm, under stringent supervision, where they would be 
obliged to work. Two sites have been recommended for such a 
farm, one on the Dhanauti, where there is a large tract of waste 
land ; and another in the Bettid Subdivision, where there is ample 
room, and where returns would be quick. The profits derived from 
the farm would, it is supposed, recoup Government for the cost 01 
establishment. 

Religious Divisions of the People. — The population consists 
principally of Hindus and Muhammadans. The total population, 
according to the Census of 1872, amounts to 1,440,815 persons, 
consisting of 737,529 males, and 703,286 females. Of these, 
635,602 males and 604,662 females — total, 1,240,264 — ^are Hindus, 
who thus form 86 'i of the total population. The Muhammadans 
consist of 101,328 males and 97,909 females; total, 199,237, or 
13*8 per cent, of the population. Christians number 595 males and 
712 females — total, 1307 — or i per cent of the population. The 
remainder of the population, collected under the head of ' others,* 
consists of 4 males and 3 females. There are no Buddhists, or 
Jains, and the Brdhma Samaj has but few followers. 

Native Christians, according to the Census of 1872, number 
1 2 14 persons, who are principally found in Bettii thdnd. There 
are two Missions, one at Bettid and the other at the village of 
Chuhdrf, both supported by the Roman Catholic Church. The 
former was founded in 1746 by a certain Father Joseph, from Gar- 
ingano in Italy, who came to Bettii on the invitation of the Mahd- 
rajd. Thepresent number of converts is about 1000 persons. Being 
principally descendants of Brdhmans, they hold a fair social posi- 
tion, but some of them are extremely poor. About one-fourth are 
carpenters, one-tenth blacksmiths, one-tenth servants, the remainder 
carters. The Chuhiri Mission was founded in 1770 by three 
Catholic priests, who had been expelled from Nepdl. There are 
now 283 converts, mostly descendants of Nepdlfs. They are all 
agriculturists, and very poor. 

Division of the People into Town and Country. — ^The 
only town in Champdran, properly so called, is Bettid, with a popu- 
lation of 19,708. Motfhdrf, the headquarters station, is also re- 
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turned in the Census Report of 1872 as one of the two towns of 
the District, but it is little more than a large village. Its population 
is 8266. 

The other large villages with more than 5000 inhabitants are — 
(i.) Chhatud, pop. 5402 ; (2.) Madhubanl, pop. 5128; (3.) Pach- 
rukhd, pop. 5590 ; (4.) Sagrwhd, pop. 5643 ; (5.) Kharturi, pop. 
6207; (6.) Nlmunid, pop. 5108; (7.) Bljbanl, pop. 5920; (8.) 
Jehulfy pop. 8480 ; (9.) Sagaulf, pop. 5643 ; (10.) Khandtam, pop. 
6207; (11.) Birgdon, pop. 5920; (12.) Sangrdmpur, pop. 6181 ; 
(13.) Nauthin Dubd, pop. 81 17; (14.) Amurd Bhauridrl, pop. 
7031 \ (15.) Samrah Babdahd, pop. 5571. 

The Census Report of 1872 classifies the towns and villages of 
Champdran as follows : — ^There are 627 villages with less than 200 
inhabitants; 789 with more than 200 but less than 500; 512 
with from 500 to 1000 ; 256 with from 1000 to 2000 ; 63 with 
from 2000 to 3000 ; 26 with from 3000 to 4000 ; 14 with from 
4000 to 5000 ; 5 with from 5000 to 6000 ; 6 with from 6000 to 
lOyOoo; and i with from 15,000 to 20,000. 

Towns, etc. — MorfnARf, situated in N. lat. 26° 39' 46', and K 
long. 84** 57' 29*, is the Administrative Head-quarters of the Dis- 
trict. According to the Census Report of 1872 it contains a popu- 
lation of 8266 persons, thus classified: — Hindus, males 3705, 
females 2522 ; total, 6227. Muhanunadans, males 1075, females 
946; total, 2021. Christians, males 15, females 3; total, 18. 
Motihdri has been formed into a municipality. In 1872 the gross 
municipal income was ;f 130, 8s. \ the expenditure, ;f 103, 8s. ; the 
incidence of municipal taxation per head being 3|d. The town, 
or rather village, is situated along the east bank of a lake, known 
as the Motihdri lake. The hdzdr is small. The jail and civil 
offices lie towards the north, the Motihdri indigo factory is situated 
at the other end of the town. Good roads run to Bettid, Dhdkd, 
Serdhd, Motfpur, Sattar^^i/, and Gobindganj. 

MiHRf is a large village on the main road from Muzafiarpur to 
Motfhdri. Population in 1872, 3590. It is supposed to have been 
the sadr or chief station in North Behar, when the Company first 
acquired possession of the Province ; and the remains of a dwelling- 
house and cutcherry are still visible. Mihri is noted for a strong- 
flavoured kind of tobacco, the seed of which was imported long ago 
by the European officer formerly stationed there. The pargand of 
Mihri was granted to one Marum Khdn by the Emperor Akbar. 

SAGAULf, situated about fifteen miles from Motfhdri, on the Bettid 
road, in N. lat. 26** 46' 4" and R long. 84° 57' 21", is the military 
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station of Champdran, and is occupied by a regiment of native 
cavalry. The cantonments are on a low piece of ground, which 
would be annually inundated during the rains but for an embank- 
ment which surrounds it The Sikhrend flows a little distance 
to the north, and often floods the adjacent country up to this 
embankment 

The following paragraph descriptive of the Mutiny at Sagaulf is 
based upon Sir J. W. Kaye's History of the Sepoy War (vol. iii. 
pp. 102-107) : — 

In 1857, the Twelfth Regiment of Irregular Horse was stationed 
at Sagauli, commanded by Major James Holmes. As soon as the 
first symptoms of insurrection had appeared in Behar, this officer 
declared for prompt and vigorous repression \ but up to the last he 
retained full confidence in the fidelity of his own men. He freely 
scattered them, in little parties of thirty or fifty, throughout the 
neighbouring Districts. But one day in July, when he was taking 
his afternoon drive, accompanied by his wife, they were met by a 
party of sawdrsy or troopers, and butchered on the spot. At the 
same time the remaining Europeans at Sagaulf, including one little 
child, were also cut down. * The great body of the regiment broke 
out into open mutiny of the worst kind j but some scattered branches 
stood fast, and a detachment of them did good service during the 
subsequent operations in Oudh.' 

BETTI^ situated on the river Harhd, in N. lat. 26® 48' 5*, and 
E. long. 84® 32' 4s', is the largest town in the District. Accord- 
ing to the Census Report of 1872, it contains a population of 
19,708 persons, thus classified : — Hindus, males 8158, females 
5568 ; total, 13,726. Muhammadans, males 2553, females 2256 ; 
total, 4809. Christians, males 509, females 664; total, 11 73. 
There is no Municipality at Bettid ; but the gross income of the 
Town Fund was returned in 1872 at ;;^4i4, i8s., the expenditure 
at jQA^^i a-Jid ^hc average incidence of taxation at 5d per head. 
There is nothing noteworthy about the buildings in the town, 
except the palace of the Mahdrdja, which is situated on the west 
side. The Roman Catholic church and mission-house lie close 
to the palace, on a piece of ground granted in perpetuity to 
the priest by a former Mahdrdjd. The country around is low, 
and becomes a swamp during the rains, when outbreaks of fever 
are common. 

Bettid is by far the most important trade-centre in Champdran, 
and there are several houses which carry on a considerable business 
with Patnd, Muzaffarpur, and Chhaprd. Commerce in Bettid would 
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undoubtedly receive a considerable impetus^ if good water-communi- 
cation could be kept open all the year round by the Harhi and 
Gandak rivers* 

History of the BettiA ^j. — ^The present £amily dates back 
to 1 791, in which year the British Government settled parotids 
Majhawd and Simrdun with Rdjd Birkisor Sinh. Before that time, 
the whole of the District of Champdran belonged to the Sheohir 
Rdjds, who now live at Sheohir in Tirhut The original founder of 
the Sheohir family was one Gangipur Deo. The first Riji was Gaj 
Sinh, who obtained the title from the Emperor Shih Jahin. He 
died in 1659, and was succeeded by Riji Dhulip Sinh, who died 
in 1694. His brother, Onithi Sinh, settled at Sheohir; while 
another brother, Shatarjit Sinh, founded the Madhuban family in 
pargand Mihsi. Riji Dhulfp Sinh was succeeded by Riji Dhinip 
Sinh, who died in 17 15, leaving no male issue, but two daughters, 
Bengi Babui and Chengi Babui. Bengi Babul's son, Jagatkisor 
Sinh, was the next Riji. He died in 1763, and was succeeded by 
his son Birkisor Sinh, the founder of the present family, who died 
in October 1816. The next heir was Anandkisor Sinh, who died 
in 1845. The title of Mahiriji Bahidur was conferred on him in 
1830. He died without leaving any male issue, and was succeeded 
by his brother, Nawilkisor Sinh, whose son, Rijendrakisor Sinh, 
succeeded in 1856, and is still alive. He has one son, Kumdr 
Harendrakisor Sinh. 

The area of the Bettii estate is 615,310 local bighds, or 1,167,617 
acres. Of these, 294,040 bighds are let in farm, producing an annual 
revenue of ;;^io5,754, 12s.; 27,696 b^hds are let according to the 
hatdi system, of which the grain rents are valued at ;f 9294, i6s. ; 
225,669 bighds pay no rent, while 26,033 bighds are let in special 
leases. The estate is at present under a Manager. 

RAmnagar. — The village of Rimnagar is situated about thirteen 
miles to the north-west of Bettii, and is only noteworthy as being 
the residence of the Riji of Rimnagar. It is a most unhealthy 
place. The title of Riji was first conferred by the Emperor Alamgfr 
in 1676, and was confirmed by the British Government in i860. 
The present Riji, Perlhid Sen, succeeded in 1858, but has no 
children. He was formerly a havilddr in the Nepil army, and 
has married one of Sir Jang Bahidur's daughters. His revenue is 
principally derived from the produce of the Rimnagar jungles, which 
are now let in farm to Mr. Dear of Monghyr. 

Places of Historical Interest. — Simraun, now in ruins, is 
partly situated in British territory, the frontier line passing through 
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the walls. The river Jamunf flows to the west, while the Nepali 
villages of Kachorwd and Bhaywinpur bound it on the east and 
north. The ruins are in the form of a square, surrounded by an outer 
and an inner wall. The former, which is made of unbumt bricks, is 
fourteen miles in circumference, the latter only ten. On the east 
side, six or seven ditches can still be traced between the walls, while 
towards the west three or four are apparent. Inside there are the 
remains of large buildings. The tank, called Isrd, measures 333 
yards along one side, and 210 along the other. Its sides are composed 
of the finest biunt bricks, each a cubit square and one maund in 
weight The remains of palaces and temples disclose some finely 
carved basements, with a superstructiu'e of beautiful bricks. Some 
of the stones, which are 5 feet long, i^ broad, and i J deep, must have 
been brought from a distance of twenty-five miles. Twenty idols have 
been extricated ; many, however, are much mutilated. The citadel 
or kotwdli chautosd is situated to the north, and the palace or rdni- 
has in the centre ; but both only exist as tumuli, from 20 to 25 feet 
high, covered with trees and jungle. Tradition says that Simrdun was 
founded by Ndnuapd Devd, a.d. 1097. Six of his d3masty reigned 
with much splendour, but the last of the line, Hdri Sinh Deo, was 
driven out in 1322 or 1323 by the Muhammadans. 

KESARIY^ — Two miles south of Kesariyd thdnd^ on the road to 
Sattar ghdi^ there stands a lofty brick mound 1400 feet in curcum- 
ference at its base, capped by a solid brick tower, 62 feet high. The 
tower is 6^ feet 5 inches in diameter, and its original height is 
supposed by General Cunningham to have been 72 feet 10 inches. 
He concludes that its date is about a.d. 200-700, and that it was built 
on the top of a much older and larger stupa. The common people 
call it Rdjd Ben ka deord; the name deord belonging to the upper 
stupa. The base is called bhisd Deoriyd, which is a common 
village name in North Behar, being applied to places which 
possess a temple or shrine. Of Rdjd Ben there is no tradition, 
except that he was one of five Supreme Emperors of India, a fact 
which accounts for his being called Rdjd Ben Chakravarttf. A tank 
a little to the south is called Rdjd Ben kd dighd. According to the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiouen Tshang, this stupa was referred to a Chakra- 
varttf by Buddhists of the seventh century. He says it was less than 
200 // or thirty-three miles north of Vaisalf. On the east side of the 
upper tower a gallery has been excavated, but nothing was discovered. 
The general conclusion arrived at by General Cunningham is, that 
it was erected to perpetuate one of Buddha's acts, and not as a 
sepulchral stupa for the reception of relics. 
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Less than a mile north-north-east of this stupa^ there is a low 
mound with the walls of a small temple ten feet square. The head and 
shoulders of a colossal figure of Buddha, with the usual crisp curly 
locks, are also extant. General Cunningham supposes this to have 
been the site of a monastery, as the remains of cells are still visible. 

ArarAj is a village situated about twenty miles to the north-west 
of Kesariyd. About a mile to the south-west there is a lofty stone pillar, 
bearing in well-cut and well-preserved letters several of Asoka's edicts. 
It is called laur^ and the neighbouring village Lauriyd Arardj. The 
pillar consists of a single block of polished sandstone, 36} feet high, 
with a diameter at the base of 41*8 inches, and 37*6 at the top. 
There is no capital, and the whole has been disfigured by the 
names which visitors have cut upon it 

LauriyA Navandgarh or Mathya, situated half-a-mile north- 
east of Lauriyd and fifteen miles north-west-west of Bettid, contains 
some very extensive remains, consisting of three rows of earthen 
barrows or huge conical mounds, of which two run from north to 
south, and one from east to west General Cunningham, who 
visited them, considers them to be sepulchral mounds of early 
kings, before Buddhism arose ; and that their date is some time 
between 1500 and 600 b.c. A small punch-marked silver coin was 
found on the spot, the date of which is anterior to Alexander the 
Great j and also a seal of black earthenware with an inscription in the 
Gupta character, and therefore to be referred to a date some time 
between the second and third century rc. At the end of the name 
Atavijd is the mystic cross, over it the symbol of Dharamnii, and to 
the left a trident, which shows that these mounds were certainly 
occupied by the Buddhists in the second or third centiuies before 
Christ General Cunningham is unable to determine where the 
earth forming the barrows came from, as there are no excavations 
near at hand. 

A short distance from these barrows stands the lion pillar of Lauriyd 
Navandgarh. This consists of a single block of polished sandstone, 
32 feet 9J inches high, with a top diameter of 26*2 inches, and a 
base diameter of 35*5. The capital is bell-shaped, with a circular 
abacus, supporting a statue of a lion facing the north. The abacus 
is ornamented by a representation of a row of Brahmani geese 
pecking at their food. The lion is injured in the mouth, and the 
column bears the mark of a cannon ball. The people near ascribe 
this injury to the Musalmdns ; and on the pillar is the following in- 
scription : — ' Mahf-ud-dfn-Muhammad Aurangzeb Bddshdh Alamgfr 
Ghdzf, San 1071.' 
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The column is much thimier and lighter than the one at Arardj. 
The edicts of Asoka have been beautifully inscribed, and there are 
also some unimportant inscriptions in modem Ndgari. The pillar 
is now worshipped as a phallus, and is commonly known as Bhfm 
Sinh's IdtM, or club. Mr. Metcalfe, in an account of the Maghyd 
Doms, says that many members of that caste are buried about this 
pillar, as they consider Bhim Sinh to have been their king. 

Fairs. — The following is a list of the important fairs held in 
Champdran District, with the dates and other particulars regarding 
each : — Kdrtik Sndn is held at Bakolhar, Tatarid, Dhekdhd, Gobind- 
ganj ghdty Ajgdihndth, Girhi, Authar, Bdhnf, Basohf, Rdjwdtia, 
Kdnbarpur, on the 31st October. Seordt, at Karanthd, Mahmudd, 
Banwdrid, and Kurid, on the ist April. Janam Astomi, at Machar- 
gdonwdn, ten miles west of Bettid, on the 30th August. Dasahard^ 
at Nend Tdr and Dhobdni on the 26th September. 

The following gatherings deserve more particular mention : — (i.) 
At Bettid a fair is held annually in the month of October, attended 
by from 25,000 to 30,000 persons. It lasts for fifteen days, and 
commemorates the story of Rdma, the son of Dasrath. Two 
boys dressed as Rdma and Lakhshman are carried about the fair, 
while the crowd prostrate themselves. Rdvana and Haniundn with 
his monkey army are also represented, the whole ending with the 
destruction of Rdvana. Cloth and iron and brass utensils are 
largely sold. (2.) At Sirsd, six miles from Motihdri, a fair is held 
at the same time with the same object ; only 2000 people attend. 
(3.) At SitdkiSnd, twelve miles east from Motfhari, a fair is held in 
April, which lasts for three days, and is attended by about 15,000 
people. Visitors come to worship the images of Rdma and Lakhsh- 
man, which are placed on the banks of the tank where Sitd is said to 
have bathed when on her way to her marriage. The principal articles 
of commerce are cloth and metal vessels. (4.) A similar gathering, 
established about thirty years ago, is held at Addpur, also in April. 
Here are two temples, one containing an image of Rdma, the other 
of Lakhshman. In a third temple the departed spirits of Brdhmans 
are supposed to dwell. Cattle, goats, cloth, and utensils of various 
kinds are the principal articles of trade. (5.) At Arardj, sixteen 
miles west of Motfhdrf , there is a stone image of Mahddeo in a deep 
dry well, over which a large temple has been built A fair is held 
here in March, attended by 10,000 people, and lasts eight days. 
Water from the Ganges is poured over the figure of the god. Cattle, 
horses, and cloth, are largely sold. A similar fair is held in May, 
but it only lasts for three days, and is attended by fewer people. 
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(6.) Tribeni, in the extreme north-west point of the District, is the 
site of a fair held in the month of February. Three rivers join here 
soon after they quit the hills ; and, in accordance with a common 
Hindu superstition, the spot is on this account considered holy. 
The tndd lasts three days, and is attended by 2000 people, of whom 
many are Nepdlfs. The chief ceremony consists in bathing in the 
Gandak river. Cloth and grain are the principal articles sold. (7.) 
At Kandwd, a mile from Motfhiri, a one-day fair is held in Novem- 
ber. A Brdhman, Ajgaih Ndth, is said to have been buried alive 
beneath the tank where the people now bathe. Only 700 or 800 
persons attend this gathering. 

Village OrnciALs. — In nearly every village there are two im- 
portant personages, — the head-man and the paiwdri or accountant 
The head-men are known as gumdshtds and jeth (/>. principal or 
head) rayats. They seem to be the remnant of the old revenue 
organisation. The post is sometimes hereditary ; but the head-men 
are more frequently selected and removed at the pleasure of the 
zaminddr. It was formerly theu: duty to collect rents for their 
master, but it is not now customary for them to do so. It is in 
factory villages that their authority is greatest, and their consent is 
generally necessary before the rayats can be persuaded to grow 
indigo. In Thdru villages they are often the thikdddrs or farmers, and 
thus obtain some pecuniary recompence for their services ; but the 
general rule is that they only receive their lands at low rates of rent 

The patwdri is the village accountant. Formerly he was a 
Government official ; but the provisions of the patwdri Regulation 
were never kept up, and till very recently he was really the zamin- 
ddr's servant, collecting rents and taking receipts from the rayats. 
The post is generally hereditary, and is almost invariably held by 
members of the Kiyasth caste. The patwdri sometimes lends 
money and grain to the villagers, but as a rule he is too poor 
to do so. 

Material Condition of the People. — The people of Cham- 
pdran, as a rule, are badly off. The whole agricultural population 
is in debt to the mahdjan, or village money-lender, who has advanced 
money or grain on the security of the next crop. Though rents are 
low, and the produce of the land good, the cultivators are in con- 
stant difficulties, partly through this system of mortgaging their 
future crops, and partly from improvidence. Droughts and floods 
render matters still worse, so that Champaran, with one of the most 
fertile soils in Behar, is probably the poorest District in that Pro- 
vince. The influence of two or three great proprietors, who prac- 
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1 the entire District, the general ignorance of the Cham- 
i rayal, the system of rack-renting and short fanns, have all 
ined to hinder the cultivators from acquiring any permanent 
1 the soil ( and the large proprietors refuse to grant leases 
lerate terms for clearing and keeping in cultivation the waste 
■ which abound in the north-west of the District. The mal- 
I character of that tract is also a powerful deterrent against any 
■ion of ctildvation. 

I this general rule of poverty, however, the Thdrus form a 
d exception. They cultivate with great care the tardi lands 
! north of Rimnagar, which are naturally fertile ; and their 
tl prudence and foresight have raised them far above all other 
'n Chamiiiran. During the famine of 1874, not one of them 
\ to the relief works j and they then asserted that they had 
ait rice in store for six months' consumption. 
; Ordinary Dress of a Shopkeeper usually consists of a 
[ of English manufacture, worth R.i (as.), and a short jacket 
d a miradi, worth 10 dnnds (is. 3d.), which is often worn quilted 
! cold weather. Delhi shoes are also used ; while persons in 
^ circumstances wear sardoii shoes, worked in brass on taiar and 
e head is covered either with a to^ or a pagri. Some- 
fi a chddar or long cloth, worth 4 dnnds (6d.), is twisted round 
Knecic and haigs over the shoulders. The above forms the dress 
. Hindu. A Musalmin would wear pdijdmds or long loose 
■s; but sometimes these are tight-fitting, and reach to the 
Instead of the mirzdf, a Muhammadan wears the chapkan, 
Kig coat which comes down to the knees. The materials used 
B English cloth for dhutis; flannels and woollen goods for chapkans 
^ mirsdis. Dacca muslins are also sometimes used for these last 
I garments and for chddars. A Dacca chddar is worth Rs.3 
&} In the cold season a quilt (razdi) commonly serves as a 

ing both hy day and by night. 

The dress of an ordinary rayat is neither so complete nor of so 
good quality as the above. It is generally of country cloth, which 
if much coarser, but more durable than the European material. 
9ioes are worn, but the mirzdi is often wanting. 

The dress of the women is the same as that which has been 
described in the Statistical Account of Siran (Vol. xi. p. 271). They 
wear a sdri, a piece of long cloth, which is thrown over their head 
and wound round the body ; it is often coloured. The following 
are the ornaments generally worn ; — Anklets,— ^a»W, pd-e-jeb, kard ; 
bncelets, — tMri, kard, bdju, bdnk, kdngnd bijdyath ; nose-rings, — 
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nathy btUdkh; ear-rings, — tarkd^ hattdy boR; necklaces, — hdns& and 
haikdl. 

Houses in Champdran are similar to those of Tirhut and Sdran. 
Brick dwellings, however, are more rarely seen, except in towns, 
where they sometimes consist of two storeys. Verandahs, sup- 
ported by carved beams, are found in the best houses. The 
majority of dwellings consist of walls made of mud or straw, or 
the branches of the idri palm, with a thatched roof. In a well- 
to-do cultivator's house there would be four buildings facing one 
another, with a courtyard in the centre. In one of these, some mem- 
bers of the family sleep ; a second is used as a storeroom for rice, 
etc. ; a third as a cook-house ; and in the fourth the cows and 
live stock live. Each house generally has a gold or two for grain. 
The walls are ^Uped^ with cow-dung, to counteract the effects of 
the saltpetre with which the soil is largely impregnated, and which 
soon causes them to fall to pieces unless repaired Broken pottery 
is often added to impart solidity. The roof is supported on the 
beam of a palm, and is rarely tiled. Where a house is made of 
thatching-straw, the framework consists of a few bamboos lightly 
strung together. Such houses rarely form an enclosure. 

The Furniture is generally meagre. A few chdrpdts or bedsteadsi 
quilts, mards or stools, blankets, pillows (iaJkids), darris (carpets), 
a chest, and a mud receptacle for holding rice, ^tc, are all that is 
usually found. The cooking utensils would be, in the case of a 
Hindu, a thdli^ or round brass plate for eating from ; a latd^ or brass 
vessel for holding water ; a tasld and batloHy large brass pots for 
cooking ; and a htikd or pipe. These utensils are sold by weight 
In the case of a thdH^ Rs.i^ per x^ (is. 6d. per lb.) is paid ; for a lotd 
the rate is R.i per ser (is. per lb.); for a batloMy Rs.1-3 per ur 
(is. 2jd. per lb.); and for a tasldy 15 dnnds per ser (ii^d. per lb.) 
A Musalmdn uses instead of the thdliy a rakdM, or copper or brass 
plate of a similar description. Each person has a cup {ka/i?rd)j a 
badhnd or Z^/J-shaped vessel, with a spout DekcHsy sold at Rs.i-8 
per ser (is. 6d. per lb.), are used for cooking. The poorer classes 
use earthenware vessels. A small katord is worth 4 dnnds (6d.), a 
large one 8 dnnds (is.). A copper badhnd is sold at Rs.2-4 per ser 
(2s. 2d. per lb.). 

Food. — The Collector gives the following estimate of the ex- 
penses of a well-to-do shopkeeper, the household consisting of seven 
members, four adults and three children. Rice, 6 sers a day, at 5 
pies^xsery 3o/«if (sfd.); ddl, ^pies ; Salt, 2/«y/ gHy A pies; fiiel, 
$pies; milk, \pies; vegetables, ^pies; sundry charges, \pies; oil. 
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3 pies. Total per diem, 60 pies (7 Jd.). Monthly cost, inclusive of 
cloth, Rs.30-2 (;^3, OS. 3d.) An ordinary day-labourer will subsist 
on from Rs.2-8 to Rs.3 (5s. to 6s.) per month, his principal food being 
satu or coarse flour. Rice he only eats at night. The sattli is 
moistened with a little water, and flavoured by the addition of a 
raw onion or chilli. After the bhadai harvest, maize in various 
shapes is added to his diet. During the rains he often catches flsh 
in the rice-flelds and tanks, and on the whole he has to buy but 
little. The better class of rayats spend from Rs.8 to Rs.io (i6s. to 
£^1) per month. Their food is more varied than that of the lowest 
classes. They eat pulses, such as arhar^ khesdri^ musUri^ and chindy 
and also wheaten cakes, parched Indian com, milk, curds, and 
fish. Hindus rarely eat meat, which is the principal item of expense 
among Muhammadans. Game, when it can be obtained, is eaten 
by all classes. 

Games and Amusements. — Many of the native games are very 
similar to our English ones. Kabaddi is a sort of prisoner's base ; 
Akmodauly blind-manVbufl'. Satranj\ or chess, which originally 
came from India, is played in the same way as the English game, 
except that the king, when making the first move, may take the 
knight's move. The pieces are the following : — king, hddshdh; 
queen, wazir; knight, ghord; bishop, hdtM or gaj; castle, rok; 
and pawn, piddas. 

The cards used are the same as in England ; spades are called 
sd; clubs, chiretan; diamonds, intd; and hearts, pdn. The two 
of a suit is called diigi; three, tag^; four, chauhd; five, panjd; 
six, chhahd; seven, sattd; eight, dttd; nine, nahld; ten, ddhld. 

Rangmdr is a game of cards similar to an English game. The 
cards are flfty-two in number, and the names of the honour cards 
are the following: — ace, ekd; king, sdhib; queen, bibi; knave, 
ghuidm, Naksmdr is similar to the European game of vifigt-et-utiy 
except that seventeen instead of twenty-one is the successful number. 

Kite-flying is a favourite amusement. 

Conveyances. — ^The wealthier classes use European carriages. 
The poorer classes use the ekkd for their own conveyance, and the 
hackery or bullock-cart for transporting goods. The ekkd is drawn by 
a pony, and is a light vehicle on two wheels. The body consists of 
a framework covered over with coarse cloth, with bedding woven 
across. The dull is simply a piece of bedding, two or three feet 
square, suspended from a bamboo. Two or four men carry it. 
The pdiki or palanquin is too well known to require description. 
The ndlH is the conveyance generally used at weddings, and is 
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very gaudily decked out. It is similar to the duR^ only much larger. 
The bridegroom, when of a wealthy family, is carried in the ndUd^ 
the girl in the midnd or duR, 

Agriculture. — Rice is the staple crop in Champdran. The 
two principal kinds are the bhadai or autumn crop, and the aghofii 
or winter crop, so called from the seasons at which they are reaped. 

The bhadai crop is sown in April on high ground, which has 
been previously three times ploughed and harrowed. It is sown 
broadcast, and the average yield per acre is about nine mounds 
(6 J cwts.). The following are the principal varieties : — (i.) bfumdi; 
(2.) bhagari; (3.) sdru; (4.) gaddhar; (5.) suthni; (6.) gajgaur; 
(7.) siikan; (8.) sdM; (9.) kanhayd. 

The aghani crop is estimated to be sown over 578,792 acres 
the average produce per acre may be put down at 12 maunds 
(8 cwts. and 90 lbs.) of cleaned rice. It is cultivated principally on 
low land, and in Champdran is much more commonly sown 
broadcast than transplanted. Transplanted rice yields, on average, 
20 maunds (14^ cwts.) of cleaned rice per acre. It is sown in May 
or early in June; and transplanted, if at all, in July, when the 
young plants are a foot high. Heavy rain is necessary to bring it to 
maturity. It is cut in December. The following varieties are grown : 
— (i.) dudhrdj ; (2.) karamsdr; (3.) mansdrd; (4.) khdird; (5.) 
argdn; (6.) anjanwdn; (7.) dhusrd; {^,) gajkesar; (9.) dnandi; 
(10.) dsanl; (11.) angd; (12.) bdnsmati; (13.) bakavji; (14.) bhdtan; 
(15.) bahami; (16.) bhiinMranj; (17.) bhdnsar; (iS,) bAHt/tarAajar; 
(19.) boro; (20.) barjaid; (21.) bdnsphul; (22.) birchd bahdddr ; (23.) 
bdb^rdm; (24.) baisar; (25.) bdnk; (26.) batdsphafd; (27.) bishank- 
harkd; (28.) bakhor; (29.) bhaislot; (30.) berdnH; i^z\.)birdnjpkul; 
(32.) bMnli; (33.) Mpi; (34.) chairM; (35.) dudhkdndi; (36.) 
dark; (37.) dttlangd; (38.) dudhkdrar; (39.) dhdkar; (40.) dahird; 
{^\) dhdrmardan ; {^2.) gajbdinl ; {4^.)dudM; {44.) do/t'ngd; (45.) 
ghabrd; {^(^^gadr; {4^.) ghoghdri; (48.) gold; X^f^^gi^rrd; (50.) 
harankdir; (51.) harkdrd; {$2.) jagannathid; {sz) jatdshankar; 
{S4)jhdli; {ss.)jogini; {s^.) jagaul ; (57.) kdtikd; (58.) kamd; 
(59.) kishanketH; (60.) kdlbdir ; (61.) kishanzird; (62.) karid; (63.) 
kanikzird; (64.) kasturi; (65.) khaihd; (66.) ^wi/ (67.) ^i^xiwl; 
(68.) >^tfr^^; (69.) korhid; (70.) karmd; (71.) ^ilT^/ (72.) ^/y^/ 
(73.) kdldbdnk; (74.) karahni; (75.) kamodh; (76.) kapsdr ; (77.) 

/4A/M; (78.) /^^^- (79-) /^«/^/ (8o-) ^>t/*^/ (81.) /i^/f^r/ (82.) 
A?A«/; (83.) mdlbhog; (84.) madhuri; (85.) madkwd; (86.) iwo/rf; 
(87.) mirchd; (88.) madarsinghl ; (89.) moturd; (90.) mdhdjo^n; 
(91.) mUngdir; (92.) moHsdri; (93.) motribhiindn ; (94.) makors; 
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(95-) ndgpharA; (96.) naindkdjal; {(^i,) parbhudpdn; {^^.)pdkhar; 
(99.) phuljhdri; (100.) phdtan; {101,) parwdpankhl; (102.) ra- 
mUfU; (103.) ramsdz; (104.) rango; (105.) rdmprasdd; (106.) 
rdmbalds; (107.) rdmdJdrtd; (108.) rdmjawdin; (109.) rdgal; (no.) 
rdmphul ; (in.) rdjnait; (112.) rdian; (113.) «^/ (114.) r4«// 
(115.) rdnihi; (116.) shdhpdsandh; (117.) xfli^// (118.) shdhzird; 
(119.) shdhmardan ; (120.) shdhdewd; (121.) sarayd; (122.) 5^z;z^- 
harekd; (123.) sUgdpankhl; (124.) sanzlrd ; (125.) sUkandbMndR ; 
(126.) sahagrdn; (127.) silhat; (128.) thdk&rprasdd; (129.) Z^- 
k&njan; (130.) taigar; (131.) umdgAaud; (132.) usmohd; (133.) 
%r£/ (134.) ^«/// (135.) ^f/£/ (136.) gpghdn; (137.) chdnddwd; 
(138.) rdjgur; (139.) mathuri; (1^0,) phulbarrd. 

The experiments made with Carolina seed in 1872 failed, owing 
to the drought of the following year. 

The process followed in the case of 5<^^ rice is peculiar. Some- 
times the seed is sown in the ordinary way; but where rain has 
fallen heavily, the seed is first steeped for a day or two in a 
«^^, or large earthenware vessel, until it has germinated. It is then 
scattered over the muddy ground. 

The rice is generally cut close to the ground, the straw being used 
for fodder, bedding, etc. ; but only the ears are cut in the Tharwd, 
or tract inhabited by the Thdrus, where the stubble is utilised for 
grazing large herds, which are annually brought across the Gandak 
from Gorakhpur. 

When cut, the rice is taken home to the khalihdn or thresh- 
ing-floor, which has been previously cleared and cleaned by a 
wash of cow-dung. A bamboo is then placed in the centre. When 
the rice has been spread around, from four to eight oxen are yoked 
in a row and driven round the pole, the straw, etc., being at first as 
high as their bellies. As the grain is trodden out, it is gathered 
in heaps to dry. The straw is partly used for bedding, partly for 
feeding the cattle. Winnowing is effected by pouring the rice from 
a flat basket, the wind being strong enough to separate the chaff. 
When this is finished, there still remains the husking, which is 
usually done by the women. There are two methods, one by means of 
the dhenki — a sort of pedal, one end of which is depressed, while at 
the other a piece of wood attached at right angles acts as a pestle. 
The second method is to beat the rice in a wooden mortar with a long 
piece of wood. As a rule, rice loses half its weight by husking ; the 
husks are used to feed cattle. When the husking is over the grain is 
stored, until required for consumption, in chests made of dried mud. 
Other Cereals. — Barley is sown in the months of October and 
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November, and reaped in March and April. The land is ploughed 
twice, and then harrowed. The average out-turn is 9J maunds or 
7 cwts. per acre, the value of which is jQi, 4s. The average rent 
paid is 5s. per acre. Barley is very largely eaten in the shape of sM 
or coarse flour, which is prepared by husking and grinding the 
grain. This, with an onion and a little water, usually forms a daily 
meal of the Champdran rayat. The estimated area under barley is 
130,000 acres. Oats (Jat) are sown and reaped at the same time as 
barley. This crop is principally grown by indigo-planters as food for 
horses. Advances are often given for growing oats, on the con- 
dition that the rayat supplies so many maunds at a certain price. 
Wheat {gaham), sown and reaped in the same months as barley and 
oats, is estimated to be grown over 88,941 acres. It is eaten in the 
shape of cakes or bannocks. The average yield is returned at 8 maunds 
or 6 cwts. per acre, the value of which is about Rs.12 or jQi^ 4s.; 
the rent is Rs.2-8 (5 s.) per acre. Indian com or maize (makdi) is 
sown in June and cut in September. It grows to a height of nine 
or ten feet The area under maize cultivation is estimated at 
100,000 acres ; the average produce per acre at 5^ maunds or 4 cwts.; 
the average rent at Rs.2-8 (5s.). The stalks are used as bedding, 
fodder for cattle, etc. The grain is either eaten roasted entire, or 
it is beaten and the small pods are ground down into satu. 
Marwdy sown and reaped at the same time as Indian com, is esti- 
mated to be grown over 44,470 acres. The average produce per 
acre is returned at 6 maunds or 4 J cwts., the rent var3dng from Rs.2 
to Rs.3 (4s. to 6s.) per acre. ITodo is sown in June and reaped 
in September. It is sown over an area of about 43,200 acres, and 
is largely eaten in the shape of sahi by the poorer classes, being 
cheaper than rice. Shdmd is sown and gathered at the same time 
as kodo. Arhar is sown in the beginning of July and harvested 
in the following May. The estimated area over which it is sown 
is about 31,000 acres. Kiurthi is sown in September and cut in 
February. It is eaten as a pulse. Gram and peas are sown in 
November and harvested in April. The former is estimated to be 
sown over 13,500 acres; for the latter no figures are retumed. 
Musiiri is sown in October and is ripe in March. KhesdAy another 
pulse, is sown in November and ripens in April. Chindy sown in 
March, ripens in June or July. 

Oilseeds. — Mustard and linseed (//j£) are sown in November and 
reaped in April and May. There are three kinds of mustard — 
sarishdy tori, and raL Reriy the castor-oil plant, is sown in June and 
gathered in April. It is diflicult to estimate the exact area under oil- 
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seeds, as mustard is sown along with the rabi crops, while the castor- 
oil plant is grown with the bhadai. Til is sown in July and ripens in 
November. The oil is expressed by the usual oil-mill, worked by 
bullocks. 

Tobacco is cultivated to a very limited extent in the thdnds of Kesar- 
iyd, Gobindganj, and Mihsf, and on a few deserted grazing grounds 
along the didrds to the north and west of the Bettid Subdivision. 
It requires a dry climate. The annual cultivated areas for the five 
years preceding 1873 are thus returned : — 1868, 100 acres ; 1869, 
125 acres; 1870, 150 acres; 1871, no acres; and 1872, 160 acres. 
The average quantity produced per acre is about two maunds 
(164 lbs.); the cost of cultivation varies from Rs.3 to Rs.4 (6s. to 8s.) ; 
the selling price of the tobacco is Rs.io per maundy which thus 
leaves a net profit of Rs.i6 (;£'i, 12 s.) per acre. The mode of 
cultivation is as follows : — A piece of good high land, free from 
inundation, is selected; and after the seed has been sown in the end 
of August or the beginning of September, it is irrigated and manured, 
until the young plant has taken a thorough hold. The plant is 
transplanted in September, and' the stems are cut down in March. 
The tobacco leaves are not cured, but are boiled down at once with 
molasses, and then used for smoking. No tobacco is exported, 
and no experiments have been made with exotic seed. 

Flax (sarC) is but little grown. It is sown in June or July on 
a sandy or clay soil, and is reaped in the end of October and begin- 
ning of November, the average yield being about 6 maunds (4 J cwt.) 
per acre, the value of which is Rs.i8 or £,\y 16s. The average 
cost of cultivation is Rs.9 (i8s.) per acre. The proportion of seed 
is 1 2 sers per maund of fibre. No flax is exported. 

Cotton also is only grown to a limited extent ; both the white 
and red species are cultivated. The former is sown in May or 
June and reaped in April ; the latter is sown in March and reaped 
in September or October. A high sandy soil is most suitable. If 
the weather is favourable, from three to four maunds (2 J to 3 cwt) 
per acre is the yield ; if unfavourable, from one to two maunds 
(i ^ ^\ ^^^^^) T^^ ^^^ of cultivation is returned at from Rs.2 to 
Rs.4 per bighd ; the selling price per maund of cleaned cotton at 
from Rs.io to Rs.i2 (;£'i to £,1^ 6s.); of uncleaned cotton, from 
Rs.6 to Rs.7 (i2s to 14s.) None is exported. 

SuGAR<ANE. — The cultivation of this plant is supposed to have been 
introduced into the District by immigrant rayats from Azfmgarh and 
Gorakhpur about the year 1805. It is principally cultivated in the 
west and north-west of the Bettid Subdivision, — more especially in 
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pargands Minpur, Batsdrd, and Patjarwi. The soil, though not 
liable to inundation, should be retentive of moisture. In order to 
obtain a good crop of sugar-cane, very high cultivation is necessary. 
In the case of cultivated land, the field is ploughed altogether about 
sixteen times, — four times in September, three times in October, twice 
in November, twice in December, and four or five times in January. 
Where fallow land is cultivated, the field must be ploughed five 
times a month during eight months from Jime to January. 
The soil is manured with cow-dung in November, just before the 
cuttings are planted. Sugar-cane is not irrigated, as the soil in 
which it is sown is generally moist ; nor do the rayats tie the tops of 
the plants together to prevent their being blown down, as in Bengal. 
From the time the cuttings strike till the adha nischatra or June 
rainfall, five hoeings are necessary. The crop ripens from January 
to March, when it is cut with the koddli or hoe. The roots are 
almost invariably dug up, and a second crop or khunii is very rarely 
taken. The ground lies fallow till the next crop is planted. The 
following is an estimate of the cost of cultivating one local bighd or 
iiU acres : — Ploughing, Rs.3 (6s.); manuring, Rs.2 (4s.); planting, 
Rs.2-8 (5s.); cane for cutting, Rs.6 (12s.); hoeing, Rs.7 (14s.); 
cutting, Rs.3-8 (7s.) ; — total, Rs.24 or £^2^ 8s. ; to which must be 
added rent, at Rs.4 or 8s. per b^hd. The cost of conveying the cane 
to the mill has not been included, as the labourers obtain the green 
leaves of the plant instead of a money wage ; but in the few cases 
where this is not given, the carriage may be estimated to cost Rs. 1-8 
(3s.) per bighd^ so that the total expenses amount to Rs.2 9-8 or 
;^2, 19s. per bighd. The rent is paid in 4 kists or instalments in 
the months of Kdrtik or October, Mdgh or January, Phdlgun or 
February, and Baisdkh or April. The best kinds of cane are mangpj 
pdnsdhiy Idlgainra^ sarawatl^ and painward, of which the two first are 
principally grown in pargands Mdnpur and Batsdrd. From mango 
is produced a very good rdb for refined sugar, while pansdM is 
generally grown for chaku or guK 

Sugar Manufacture. — After the sugar-cane has been cut, it is 
taken to the pressing-mill. This consists of (i.) the koIM or mortar 
of kHisum wood, in which the plant is pressed ; (2.) the mohan or 
pestle, which revolves inside the mill ; (3.) the kaihari^ on which 
the driver sits ; (4.) the parsd^ which joins the mohan and kathari, 
A bullock is yoked to the kathari and is driven round ; the cane is 
crushed between the mohan and kolk&y and the juice escapes by a 
small hole at the bottom of the latter. The following men are 
employed during pressing : — two ndharwds to clean the roots of the 
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plant ; one gatnri katwd to cut the cane in pieces ; one murwd^ who 
feeds the mill ; one kathari hdnkwdy who sits on the kathari and 
drives thebullock; one carpenter for petty repairs; onechuihdjhoankwd, 
who prepares the rdb or gur; two men to relieve the murwd and 
kathari hdnkwd, and one for miscellaneous duties. Of these, the 
chulhd jhoankwd is paid in gur^ according to the custom of the 
village, receiving in some places Tj^th of the total out-turn. The 
others are usually paid a money wage, the total expenditure in 
crushing the produce of one bighd being not more than Rs.25 or 
£^2^ I OS. The proportion of juice to cane is as i to 3. 

The juice having been expressed, rdb and gur are next prepared. 
For rdh^ five pans or ghards of juice are poured into the kard or 
boiler, which is capable of producing 18 sers or about 39 lbs. at one 
boiling, or three times that quantity per diem. The juice is boiled for 
four hours, and then poured into a large ndd or earthenware vessel, 
where it is allowed to settle. Gur is prepared in the same way, 
except that it is not poured into a ndd^ but into a hole in the ground 
lined with mats. The fuel used consists of the leaves and refuse of 
the plant One maund of rdb is produced from about five maunds 
of juice. The cost of producing rdb is difficult to estimate, as most of 
the vessels, etc., last for a considerable time. Thus, the mill costs 
from Rs.9 to Rs.10 (i8s. to ;^i), but it lasts for five years. Simi- 
larly a kdrdy which lasts for several years, can be bought for Rs.25 
(;^2, los.) The cost of expressing the juice has already been 
returned at Rs.25 k£>^i \oz^\ to which we must add the expenses 
of bullocks and fuel The cost of the mill and i>ans may be 
excluded in calculating the expenses of the rdb produce of one bighd, 
so that the total expenses amount to Rs.30-8 or ;^3, is. The 
average out-turn of rdb in one sugar-cane bighd is 52 maunds or about 
2\\ cwts. per acre, which is worth Rs.3 per maund, or 8s. 2jd. per 
cwt, the receipts thus amounting to Rs.156 (;^i5, 12s.) The cost 
of cultivation and manufacture has already been shown to amount 
to about Rs.60 (;£'6), which leaves a profit of Rs.96 per bighd, or 
;;^5, 6s. per acre. Gur sells at the same price as rdb. 

To make sugar, the rdb is mixed with water and boiled in the 
kard, milk being added to clarify the mixture. The whole is then 
poured into the large hollow vessel called a ndd, at the bottom of 
which is a small hole. Under this a piece of cloth is tied, through 
which the juice or shird filters slowly away, leaving the sugar to 
consolidate above. After the sugar has thoroughly consolidated, 
it is taken out, wrapped in cloth, and broken up in the sun. 

VOL. XIII. R 
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Indigo. — ^The following account of the cultivation and manu- 
fJEicture has been reproduced almost verbatim from the Collector's 
report on the subject 

The processes of indigo cultivation vary considerably in different 
Districts. In Champdran, the preparation of the land for the recep- 
tion of the seed commences in the month of October, and is gener- 
ally completed, save in exceptional seasons, when inundations may 
have swamped the lands, by the end of the year. The primary 
operations consist in breaking the surface of the field, in removing 
the stalks of the previous year's plants, in ploughing and replough- 
ing the soil, and in breaking the clods, either by manual or by 
animal labour. The labourer with his spade performs the first 
operation of digging. The stalks are gathered for firewood by 
voluntary labourers from the villages — the digging being i>aid for 
either by the piece at 5 dnnds (7jd.) per bighd^ or by a monthly 
wage of Rs.3 (6s.) The surface of the last year's soil having been 
broken, and the field partially cleaned, the soil is ploughed and 
reploughed, generally with the common native plough ; but a few 
planters are now introducing with advantage on certain soils, dwarf 
ploughs of English manufacture. The rule as regards deep and 
shallow ploughing is, that should the subsoil be sandy, light plough- 
ing is most advantageous; while in clay soils with an even sub- 
stratum, the deeper the ploughing the better. 

The ploughing is performed either by the planter's own cattle, or 
by hired ploughs, or by the tenants' cattle under the asdndwdr 
system. The rate of hire of a plough ranges from 8 pies to 2 dnnds 
(id. to 3d.) per diem. The breaking of the clods is performed by 
means of hengds (long beams of wood dragged by cattle), on which 
two labourers stand. This process is carried further by manual 
labour, an expensive and tedious operation, performed by men, 
women, and children at the following rates : — Men, 8 Lohidpies per 
diem; women, 6 Lohid pies; children, 4 Lohid pies. The chief re- 
quirement for a successful sowing, is that the ground should 
retain sufficient moisture to prevent the rays of the sun during the 
months of March, April, and May, burning up the young and tender 
plant In this respect some factories are much more advantageously 
situated than others; and in order that the land may retain as 
much moisture as possible, great care and attention are devoted to 
the preparation of the soil. The theory of Champdran cultivation 
is that repeated ploughings conduce to the retention of moisture, 
whereas lands roughly cultivated become dry and useless. 
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The seed is introduced beneath the surface by drills, which, rough 
as they are, answer the purpose admirably, but require that the 
soil should be soft enough to permit of the iron lips passing freely 
through it. The average amount of seed sown varies from 21 to 22 
sers per local bighd. The seed is always obtained from the North- 
western Provinces, as the indigenous seed is found not to germinate. 
The price ranges from Rs.9 to Rs.40 (i8s. to ^^'4) per maund. 
The expense of this item alone, therefore, becomes serious in exten- 
sive concerns. The sowing takes place either in February, or very 
early in March ; and this period is regarded as the most critical 
in the entire cultivation. If, after the seed has been sown, 
heavy rain should fall, the surface-soil forms what is called papri^ 
or a hardened facing, which excludes air and destroys the seed. 
In such an event the whole of the primary expenditure must be 
incurred afresh. The seed, after germinating, grows rapidly ; the 
fields require occasionally to be raked, to break the upper surface of 
the soil. There are seventeen leaves in one twig, and from 500 to 550 
leaves in a full-grown plant Next to the sowing, the most critical 
period of the cultivation is in May, when, should internal moisture 
fail, the plant is apt to wither under the intense burning heat of 
the sun. On the first downfall of rain, the plant grows rapidly, often 
attaining a height of six feet. 

The plant during this interval requires to be frequently weeded, 
and carefully guarded from cattle-trespass. During these months 
it is liable to be affected by unfavourable winds. A continuance of 
east winds brings caterpillars, and a species of huge cricket, which 
detaches the leaves one by one from the plant, and carries them 
under the surface. During west winds the caterpillars disappear. 

As soon as the plant approaches maturity in June or July, it is 
cut, conveyed on carts to the factory, placed in vats, and steeped 
in water. It remains immersed from eleven to twelve hours, and 
the water is then discharged into a second vat placed on a lower 
level. The period of immersion is regulated by the state of the 
atmosphere. If the temperature be low, with clouds and rain, the 
plant requires longer steeping ; a shorter time is sufficient when 
the nights are warm. The vats are usually packed in the evening, 
or late in the afternoon, and the water discharged into the beating 
vats early the next morning. 

Great improvements have recently taken place in the operation 
of * beating.' Machinery has been introduced, and manual labour 
is being fast superseded by steam-power. The theory of this part 
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of the manufacture is to carbonise the water ; in other words, by 
the introduction of air and light to separate the colouring sub- 
stance from the water. In the first part of the operation, the manu- 
facturers' object is to extract the colouring matter from the plartt 
through the medium of water, and subsequently to reverse the 
operation, by separating the water from the colouring matter so 
extracted. The yellow water of the steeping-vat, when stirred by a 
wheel, and exposed to air and light, changes rapidly to various 
shades of green, then to deeper tints of blue, till finally it becomes 
so blue as to be almost black. If a white plate be now intro- 
duced into the water, the colouring matter is distinctly visible 
as granulated blue atoms, known as factda. As soon as the 
contents of the beating-vat have reached the proper state (for 
to continue to carbonise the water after a certain time is to spoil 
the whole operation), they are allowed to stand for several hours. 
During this interval the facuia gradually fall to the bottom ; the 
water, when separated from the colouring matter, assumes a 
dark chocolate colour, or at times a light Indian-ink shade, and is 
gradually drawn off through graduated stops in the vat, leaving the 
dye, now called mdl^ in a liquid mass. This mass is conveyed 
through pipes, often very imperfect and of primitive manufacture, 
to the boiling-house, where, after boiling, it is discharged on to a 
platform of wood covered with a sheet, through which the water is 
allowed to percolate, leaving the colouring matter behind in a thick 
glutinous mass. Even at this stage there is necessarily a large 
admixture of water with the dye, and to expel this the manufacturer 
now has recourse to presses. As soon as the remaining particles of 
water have been thus expelled, the indigo, now in a compact though 
moist condition, is cut into squares and removed to the drying- 
house, where it is placed on elevated platforms and thoroughly 
dried. In this stage it emits extremely powerful fumes of am- 
monia, which gradually disappear as the cakes dry. Finally, the 
cakes are rubbed to clear them of ammoniacal salts, and }>acked in 
strong wooden boxes for the Calcutta market. 

There are three systems under which indigo is grown in Cham- 
pdran, the asdmiwdr, the zfrdt, and the khtiski. Under the first, 
the factory takes a village on lease from the zaminddr ; and the 
rayats agree, on receiving an advance of Rs.15 (30s.) per bighd of 
65,025 square feet to cultivate a certain proportion of their holdings, 
generally three kdthds in each bighd of upland, with indigo. The 
seed is supplied by the factory, and the rayats grow the indigo 
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under the factory supervision. The rent of the land is generally 
included in the advance made. In some cases there is a diflference 
allowed in the sum payable to the rayat^ according as the yield is 
good or bad ; but this is not generally the case. The lands are 
changed every three or five years, when they have become useless 
for growing indigo, and other lands are selected instead. As indigo 
has a long tap-root, which is nourished by the sub-soil, the surface 
soil practically enjoys a long fallow, and in some cases has been 
manured by «/, or indigo refuse. It is stated, with some confidence, 
that the crop in itself does not pay the rayat so well as a rabi or 
bhadai crop ; but, on the other hand, lands in factory villages are 
lightly assessed, no cesses are taken, the advance of ready money 
enables the rayat to keep his grain, which he would otherwise have 
to sell at a low price in order to pay his rent ; and his land, when 
returned, has been manured and has lain fallow. 

Under the zerdt system the planter also takes a lease of the 
village, but cultivates certain lands at his own expense and with 
hired labour. These are the lands which have been set aside by 
immemorial custom for the use of the landowner or his farmer ; and 
additions can be legitimately made to them from fields abandoned 
by rayats^ and from those which lapse owing to failure of heirs. 

The khuski system is rarely adopted in Champdran ; the zaminddrs 
oppose it, as they lose the profit gained by granting leases to planters. 
The planter has no connection with the village either as landlord or 
farmer, and his profits are less than under the other two systems. 

There are twelve head factories in Champdran, with twenty-four 
out-works, cultivating from 55,000 to 60,000 acres. The out-turn 
varies from year to year ; in 1872, which may be taken as an aver- 
age season, the out-turn was 12,009 factory maunds of 74 lbs. 10 oz., 
or 8006 cwts., worth ;£^33 per cwt. 

Opium. — The poppy grown in Champdran District is the white 
variety (Papaver somniferum album). It is sown on good high 
land, from which, as a rule, a crop of makdi\ or Indian com, has been 
taken in the previous September. After this, the land is ploughed 
and cleaned as carefully as possible, before the seed is sown broad- 
cast in the beginning of November. A few days after the sowings 
the ground is again ploughed, and the hengd or leveller is passed 
over to bury the seed. If the land requires to be irrigated, the 
field is now divided into squares, the banks of which are converted 
into irrigation channels ; but irrigation is not much resorted to by 
the Champdran rayat Should rain fall about December or January, 
only one or two waterings are necessary, but from five to six arc 
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required if no showers corner When the plants are from two to 
three inches high, they are weeded and thinned. While the plant 
is ripening it may be destroyed by frost or hail, or deficient mois- 
ture may stunt it Blight and a parasitical kind of broom-rape 
also attack it. In February it is generally in full bloom ; and about 
the 15th of that month the petals are carefully stripped off and 
collected, to form the outer shell in which the opium is placed for 
transit to China. An account of the mode of collecting the petals 
and of their subsequent manufacture will be found in the Statistical 
Account of Tirhut District (ante^ pp. 92-97). A few days after the 
petals have been removed the plant is at its maturity, and the culti- 
vators begin to collect the juice by scarifying the capsules. The 
juice exudes during the night and is collected next morning, the yield 
of opium being greatest on a still night when dew falls. The culti- 
vators next separate the passewd, a peculiar liquid exudation, which, 
if allowed to remain, would injure the aroma, and disqualify the 
opium for the market After this has been done, the opium is laid 
aside until it is taken to be weighed by the opium officer, who credits 
the rayat according to the amount of opium brought, at the rate of 
Rs.4-8 per ser, or 4s. 6d. per lb. Should the opium be found on 
examination to be adulterated, it is confiscated ; if it be only impure, 
a fine is imposed var3dng according to the impurity. In addition 
to being paid for the opium proper, the cultivator sells the leaves, 
stalks, and petals of the plant, which are utilised in the packing of 
the drug. The amount of opium produced per bighd varies from 
I to 15 sers ; the profit from Rs.i to Rs.50 (2s. to ;;^5). As in the 
case of most Indian industries, the cultivation of opium is based 
on a system of advances, Rs.8 (i6s.) per opium bighd being the sum 
usually advanced. This sum is deducted from the gross amount 
paid to the rayat when he delivers his opium. If his crop has been 
destroyed by causes beyond his control, the advance is generally 
remitted. 

In 1773 the monopoly of providing opium in Champdran was 
granted to one Mfr Mannlr, who had previously been employed by 
the Patnd Board j he engaged to answer for any outstanding balances 
and to deliver opium at Rs.320, or ;;^32, per maund. In 1785 the 
monopoly was put up at auction to the highest bidder, and in 1789 
again resumed by Government In 1783 the price paid to rayats 
was Rs.i-i4 per ser (is. lojd. per lb.), and it was optional with 
them to grow the plant or not 

The following table shows the area cultivated, the damdetta'pioAuQi^ 
and the average yield per opium bighd for the eleven years 1863-74 : — 
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Statement showing the Quantity of Land Cultivated, 
Produce of each Sub-division, Average Produce per 
Opium BighA, for Eleven Years, from 1863-64 to 1873-74, 
IN ChampAran Districi\ 
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Area and Out-turn of Crops. — The latest and most accurate 
information on this subject is contained in Mr. MacDonnell's 
Report on the food-grain supply of Bengal and Behar (Calcutta, 
1876), from which the following paragraphs are taken. 

The previously existing information in Champdran regarding 
agricultural statistics was found to be of a most unsatisfactory and 
meagre character, and accordingly the Collector instituted a fresh 
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series of well-directed inquiries. Out of thirty lafipds, or Fiscal 
Divisions, into which the District is divided, he succeeded in obtain- 
ing returns from estates having lands situated in twelve. From these 
returns, some of which are described as 'exceedingly accurate and 
trustworthy,' approximate calculations were drawn up and applied 
by the light of local knowledge to the District at large. The results 
of this process are shown in the following table, which gives the 
cultivated area of each la/^ in the District, subdivided according 
to the food crop which it yields. It will be observed that the total 
area of the thirty tappdi amounts to 1,119,325 acres, whereas the 
total area of the District has been given throughout this Statistical 
Account at 3531 square miles, or 3,359,840 acres. Of this dis- 
crepancy I am unable to give any explanatioiL 

Area of ChampAran District, arranged according to Par- 
canAs or TappAs, showing the Acreage under the Chief 
Classes of Crops, 
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The total cultivated area of the District is thus returned at 1,437,393 
acres. This figure differs considerably from that given in the Survey 
Records, which make the cultivated area reach 1,716,345 acres; but 
the Collector's estimate excludes fallow and thatching grass lands 
and fruit-tree groves, which were apparently included by the Revenue 
Surveyor. Out of the total cultivated area, the Collector calculates 
that about 30 per cent, or 431,217 acres, yield a double crop. 
From 83,000 acres the second crop raised is opium, leaving 348,217 
acres under a second food-crop. This latter area is again divided 
by Mr. MacDonnell between the hhadai and rabi harvests, in the 
same proportion that these two harvests are estimated to occupy 
throughout the District at large. As a final result of these calcula- 
tions, the following estimates are given : — area under agluini food- 
crops (as above), 577,528 acres; total under hhadai food-crops, in- 
cluding land yielding a second food-crop, 603,600 ; total under rabi 
food-crops, including land yielding a second food crop, 475,429 acres. 

In order to obtain the total produce of food-grain in Champdran, 
Mr. MacDonnell assumes the average out-turn of dghard land to be 
12 maunds (9 cwt.) of cleaned rice per acre, and the average out- 
turn of both rabi and bhadai land to be 7 maunds (5 cwt.) per acre. 
These figures give the following total production for the year: — 
hhadai or autumn crop, 247,512 tons; aghani or winter crop, 
150,900 tons; rabi or spring crop, 118,857 tons; — total, 517,269 
tons. Assuming an average daily rate of consumption of three- 
fourths of a 5^ (i^ lb.) per head of the population, the annual con- 
sumption of the District will amount to 352,000 tons. There must 
next be deducted the amount set apart for seed, which Mr. 
MacDonnell estimates throughout Behar at 10 sers per acre for the 
hhadai crop, including early rice ; and at 30 sers per acre for the late 
rice and rabi crops. This deduction amounts in round numbers to 
41,000 tons, leaving about 124,269 tons as surplus nominally avail- 
able for sale or storing in an ordinarily good year. 

As to the ultimate distribution of this estimated surplus, Mr. 
MacDonnell continues his interesting calculations, into which it is 
not necessary to follow him in this place. One point, however, in 
his previous estimates deserves further attention. He has calculated 
the average daily consumption of the people at three-foufths of a ser 
(i J lb.) per head, adopting for Champdran the same estimate which 
he has applied to the rest of Behar. On this point, and apparently 
on this point only, he does not carry with him the opinion of the 
Collector, who has drawn up an independent estimate, which gives 
an average daily consumption of only 9 chhatdks (i lb. 2 oz.), or six 
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ounces less than Mr. MacDonneU's estimate. The following is the 
statement of the Collector: — * There are about two-thirds of the 
people who never eat rice at all, but live on Indian com, kodo 
(millet), and satiu (ground peas, wheat, barley, or gram), throughout 
the year. Out of the total population of 1,440,815 persons, there 
are only 480,271 who eat rice habitually; and even of these latter 
there are very few who eat it more than once a day, making their 
second meal from Indian com, wheat, or barley. Taking the con- 
sumption of the rice-eating classes at four maunds a head yearly, 
and allowing about 30 per cent margin for error, the total quantity 
of rice consumed in the District will not be more than 2,500,000 
maunds (nearly 90,000 tons). Of the bhadai and raH food-grains, 
the quantity consumed daily by those who use them is much less 
than that eaten by the consumers of rice. The average annual 
consumption, then, will not be more than five maunds per head an- 
nually. This, with an addition of two maunds of rabi or bhadai grain 
per head annually for those who made half their meal on rice, will 
make the total annual consumption of the District about 8,200,000 
maunds (say 293,000 tons).* 

In addition to Mr. MacDonnelFs estimates, which refer only to the 
food-crops, I have thought it desirable to print the following figures, 
which show the average out-tum, given in lbs. per acre, of the chief 
crops throughout the District, tafpd by tappd. They are taken firom an 
elaborate report, furnished in connection with the irrigation project 

Tappd Chigwan and Ddn. — Kodo^ 485*4 lbs. per acre; Mnd^ 
388-1 lbs.; maize, 388*1 lbs.; barley, 388*1 lbs.; wheat, 291*1 lbs.; 
peas, 291*1 lbs.; gram, 291*1 lbs.; dhdn or rice, 485*4 lbs.; cotton, 
72*6 lbs.; linseed, 145*3 lbs.; ///, 96*9 lbs.; castor-oil, 242*7 lbs. 

Tafpd Jamhaulf. — Kodo, 485*4 lbs. per acre; chind, 388*1 lbs.; 
maize, 388*1 lbs.; barley, 388*1 lbs.; wheat, 291*1 lbs.; peas, 
291*1 lbs.; gram, 291*1 lbs.; ^^f«, 485*4 lbs.; cotton, 72*6 lbs.; 
linseed, 145*3 lbs.; til, 96*9 lbs.; castor-oD, 242*7 lbs. 

Tafpd Rdmgfr. — Kodo, 507*8 lbs. per acre; chind, 406 lbs.; 
maize, 406 lbs.; barley, 406 lbs.; wheat, 304*6 lbs.; peas, 304*6 
lbs.; gram, 304*6 lbs.; dhdn, 507*8 lbs.; cotton, 76 lbs.; linseed, 
152*5 lbs.; til, 101*4 lbs.; castor-oil, 253*9 lbs. 

Tappd Balthar. — Kodo, 592*8 lbs.; chind, 4736 lbs.; maize, 
473*6 lbs.; barley, 473*6 lbs.; wheat, 355*3 lbs.; peas, 355*3 lbs.; 
gram, 355*3 lbs.; dhdn, 592*8 lbs.; cotton, 88*7 lbs.; linseed, 178*3 
lbs.; til, 118*2 lbs.; castor-oil, 296*2 lbs. 

Tappd Bahds. — Kodo, 615*5 lbs. ; chind, 492*4 lbs. ; maize, 
492*4 lbs. ; barley, 492*4 lbs. ; wheat, 369*3 lbs.; peas, 369*3 lbs.; 
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gram, 3S9'3lbs. ; dhdn^ 6i5'5lbs. ; cotton, 92*4 lbs.; linseed, 
1 84 '4 lbs. ; ///, 1 23* I lbs. ; castor-oil, 307*8 lbs. 

Tappd Duho Suho. — Kodoy 816 lbs.; chindy 652*9 lbs.; maize, 
65 2 '9 lbs.; barley, 652*9 lbs. ; wheat, 489* 8 lbs. ; peas, 489*8 lbs. ; 
gram, 489*8 lbs. ; dhdtiy 816 lbs. ; cotton, 122*8 lbs. ; linseed, 
244*6 lbs. ; tUy 163*1 lbs. ; castor-oil, 408 lbs. 

Pargand Simrion. — Kodo^ 1128*1 lbs.; cfdnd^ 902*7 lbs.; maize, 
902*7 lbs.; barley, 902*7 lbs.; wheat, 677*1 lbs.; peas, 677*1 lbs. ; 
gram, 677*1 lbs.; dhdn^ 1128*1 lbs.; cotton, 169*7 lbs. ; linseed, 
338*2 lbs.; ///, 225*5 lbs.; castor-oil, 564 lbs. 

Pargand Mihsl. — Kodo^ 1484 lbs.; chind^ 1187*2 lbs.; maize, 
1187*2 lbs. ; barley, 1187*2 lbs.; wheat, 890*4 lbs.; peas, 890*4 
lbs. ; grma, 890*4 lbs. ; dhdn^ 1484 lbs. ; cotton, 222*2 lbs. ; linseed, 
444*4 lbs. ; m^ 296*8 lbs. ; castor-oil, 742 lbs. 

Tappd Bhubtd. — Kodo^ 592*8 lbs. ; Mnd^ 473*6 lbs. ; maize, 
473*6 lbs.; barley, 473*6 lbs.; wheat, 355*3 lbs. ; peas, 355*3 lbs. ; 
gram, 355*3 lbs.. ; dhdn^ 592*8 lbs. ; cotton, 88*7 lbs. ; linseed, 
178*3 lbs.; /I/, ii8*2 lbs.; castor-oil, 296*2 lbs.' 

Tappd Gopdld. — Kodo^ 739*6 lbs. ; chind^ 591*6 lbs. ; maize, 
591*6 lbs. ; barley, 591*6 lbs. ; wheat, 443*7 lbs. ; peas, 443*7 lbs. ; 
gram, 443*7 lbs. ; dhdn^ 739*6 lbs. ; cotton, 110*9 lbs.; linseed, 
221*8 lbs. ; /i/, 147*9 lbs. ; castor-oil, 3698 lbs. 

Tappd Chinkl. — Kodoy 6598 lbs. ; chind^ 527*6 lbs. ; maize, 
527*6 lbs.; barley, 527*6 lbs.; wheat, 395*7 lbs.; peas, 395*7 lbs.; 
gram, 395*7 lbs. ; dhdn^ 6598 lbs. ; cotton, 989 lbs. ; linseed, 
197*8 lbs.; tUy 131*9 lbs. ; castor-oil, 329*9 lbs. 

Tappd Deorij. — Kodo^ 739*6 lbs. ; chtnd^ 591*6 lbs.; maize, 
591*6 lbs. ; barley, 591*6 lbs. ; wheat, 443*7 lbs.; peas, 443*7 lbs. ; 
gram, 443*7 lbs.; dhdn^ 739*6 lbs. ; cotton, 110*9 lbs.; linseed, 
221*8 lbs.; tUy i47'9 lbs.; castor-oil, 3698 lbs. 

Tappd Sdthi. — Kodo^ 659*8 lbs. ; chindy 527*6 lbs. ; maize, 
527*6 lbs.; barley, 527*6 lbs.; wheat, 395*7 lbs.; peas, 395*7 lbs.; 
gram, 395*7 lbs. ; dhdtiy 659*8 lbs. ; cotton, 98*9 lbs. ; linseed, 
197*8 lbs. ; tUy 131*9 lbs. ; castor-oil, 329*9 lbs. 

Tappd Balud. — KodOy 7396 lbs.; chindy 591*6 lbs.; maize, 
591*6 lbs. ; barley, 591*6 lbs. ; wheat, 443*7 lbs. : peas, 443*7 lbs. ; 
gram, 443*7 lbs. ; dhdny 739*6 lbs. ; cotton, 110*9 lbs.; linseed, 
221*8 lbs.; tUy 147*9 lbs.; castor-oil, 369*8 lbs. 

Tappd Gandhauli. — ^A!57^<7, 739*6 lbs. ; chindy 591*6 lbs.; maize, 
591*6 lbs. ; barley, 591*6 lbs. ; wheat, 443*7 lbs. ; peas, 443*7 lbs. ; 
gram, 443*7 lbs. ; dhdny 739*6 lbs. ; cotton, 110*9 lbs.; linseed, 
221*8 lbs. ; iUy 147*9 ll^s. ; castor-oil, 369*8 lbs. 
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Tappd Patjarwd. — Kodo^ 739*6 lbs. ; chind^ 591*6 lbs. ; maize, 
591*6 lbs.; barley, 591*6 lbs.; wheat, 4437 lbs.; peas, 443*7 lbs.; 
gram, 443*7 lbs. ; dhdn^ 739*6 lbs. ; cotton, 110*9 lbs.; liiiseed, 
221-8 lbs. ; ///, 147*9 ^^s. ; castor-oil, 369*8 lbs. 

Tappd Khadd. — Kodoy 739*6 lbs. ; Mndy 591*6 lbs. ; maize, 
591*6 lbs. ; barley, 591*6 lbs. ; wheat, 443*7 lbs. ; peas, 443*7 lbs. ; 
gram, 443*7 lbs. ; dhdn^ 739*6 lbs.; cotton, 110*9 lbs.; linseed, 
221*8 lbs. ; /f/, 147*9 ^^s. ; castor-oil, 369*8 lbs. 

Tappd Siigdon. — Kodo^ 1431*2 lbs.; chindy 1144*8 lbs.; maize, 
1 144*8 lbs. ; barley, 1144*8 lbs. ; wheat, 858*6 lbs. ; peas, 858*6 lbs. ; 
gram, 858*6 lbs. ; dhan^ 1431*2 lbs. ; cotton, 214*6 lbs. ; linseed, 
429*3 lbs. ; ///, 286*2 lbs. ; castor-oil, 715*6 lbs. 

Tappd Madhdul. — Kodo^ 987 lbs. ; chindy 789*6 lbs. ; maize, 
789*6 lbs. ; barley, 789*6 lbs. ; wheat, 592*2 lbs. ; peas, 592*2 lbs.; 
gram, 592*2 lbs. ; dhdriy 987 lbs. ; cotton, 148 lbs. ; linseed, 
296*1 lbs. ; //7, 197*4 lbs. ; castor-oil, 493*5 ^^s. 

Tappd Sonwdl. — KodOy 867 4 lbs. ; chindy 694 lbs. ; maize, 694 lbs. ; 
barley, 694 lbs. ; wheat, 520*5 lbs. ; peas, 520*5 lbs. ; gram, 520*5 lbs. ; 
dhdfiy 867*4 lbs. ; cotton, 130*1 lbs.; linseed, 260*2 lbs. ; /£/, 173*5 ^^I 
castor-oil, 433*7 lbs. 

Tappd Sikhwd. — Kodo^ 590 lbs. ; maize, 760 lbs, ; chindy 760 lbs. 
barley, 760 lbs. ; wheat, 570 lbs. ; peas, 570 lbs. ; gram, 670 lbs. 
dJidUy 950 lbs. ; cotton, 142*5 lbs. ; linseed, 285 lbs. ; //7, 190 lbs. 
castor-oil, 475 lbs. 

Tappd Arardj. — KodOy 817*8 lbs. ; cMndy 654 lbs. ; maize, 654 lbs. ; 
barley, 654 lbs. ; wheat, 490*5 lbs. ; peas, 4905 lbs, ; gram, 4905 lbs. ; 
^A^«, 817*8 lbs. ; cotton, 122*6 lbs.; linseed, 245*2 lbs.; ///, 163*5 lbs.; 
castor-oil, 408*9 lbs. 

Tappd Doldhd. — KodOy 987 lbs.; chindy 789*6 lbs.; maize, 
789*6 lbs. ; barley, 789*6 lbs. ; wheat, 592*2 lbs. ; peas, 592*2 lbs.; 
gram, 592*2 lbs. ; dhdny 987 lbs. ; cotton, 148 lbs. ; linseed, 
296*1 lbs. ; ///, 1 97*4 lbs. ; castor-oil, 493*5 lbs. 

Tappd Daulatd. — KodOy 950 lbs. ; chindy 760 lbs. ; maize, 760 lbs. ; 
barley, 760 lbs. ; wheat, 570 lbs. ; peas, 570 lbs. ; gram, 570 lbs. ; 
dhdny 950 lbs. ; /f/, 190 lbs. ; castor-oil, 475 lbs. ; cotton, 142*5 lbs. ; 
linseed, 285 lbs. 

Tappd Jafardbdd. — KodOy 923*3 lbs. ; chindy 738*4 lbs. ; maize, 
738*4 lbs. ; barley, 738*4 lbs. ; wheat, 553*8 lbs. ; peas, 553*8 lbs.; 
gram, 5538 lbs. ; dhdny 923*3 lbs. ; cotton, 138*4 lbs. ; linseed, 
276*9 lbs. ; ///, 184*6 lbs. ; castor-oil, 461*6 lbs. 

Tappd Belwd. — KodOy 1020*3 lbs. ; chindy 816 lbs. ; maize, 816 lbs. ; 
barley, 816 lbs. ; wheat, 612 lbs; peas, 612 lbs.; gram, 612 lbs.; 
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dhdUy io2o*3 lbs. ; cotton, 153 lbs. ; linseed, 360 lbs. ; ///, 204 lbs. ; 
castor-oil, 510*1 lbs. 

Tappd Mdndan. — Kodo^ 923*3 lbs. ; chind^ 7384 lbs. ; maize, 
738*4 lbs. ; barley, 738*4 lbs. ; wheat, 553*8 lbs. ; peas, 553*8 lbs. ; 
gram, 553*8 lbs. ; dhdn^ 923*3 lbs. ; cotton, 138*4 lbs. ; linseed, 
276*9 lbs. ; tUy 184*6 lbs. ; castor-oil, 461*6 lbs. 

Tappd Batsdrd. — Kodo^ 1249 lbs. ; chindy 999*2 lbs. \ maize, 
999*2 lbs. ; barley, 999*2 lbs. ; wheat, 749*4 lbs. ; peas, 749*4 lbs. ; 
gram, 749*4 lbs. ; dhdn^ 1249 lbs.; cotton, 187*3 lbs. ; Hnseed, 
374*7 lbs. ; ///, 249*8 lbs. ; castor-oil, 624*5 ^^' 

Tappd Mdnpur. — KodOy 1249 ^^s. ; chind^ 999*2 lbs. ; maize, 
999*2 lbs. ; barley, 999*2 lbs. ; wheat, 749*4 lbs. ; peas, 749*4 lbs. ; 
gram, 749*4 lbs. ; dhdn^ 1249 lbs.; cotton, 187*3 lbs.; linseed, 
374*7 lbs. ; ///, 249*8 lbs. ; castor-oil, 624*5 ^^s. 

Average produce per acre of all the tappds: — Kodoy 862*7 lbs. ; 
chindy 690*2 lbs. ; maize, 690*2 lbs. ; barley, 690*2 lbs. ; wheat, 
517*6 lbs.; peas, 517*6 lbs. ; gram, 5176 lbs. ; dhdn^ 8627 lbs. ; 
cotton, 129*4 lbs.; linseed, 2588 lbs. ; til (oil-seed), 172*5 lbs.; 
castor-oil, 431*3 lbs. 

Condition of the Cultivators. — ^The size of a holding depends 
on various circumstances, such as the condition of the family (i,e. 
joint or divided) ; the caste of the rayat — a Brdhman, for example, 
usually cultivating less land than a Koerf or Dosddh, and a day- 
labourer less than a man who devotes his whole time to agriculture ; 
or the nature of the soil, clay lands requiring more labour and pre- 
paration than light lands. In the Tharwd, or part inhabited by the 
Thdrus, each man can plough as much as he likes, paying rent accord- 
ing to the number of ploughs he holds. The great difference in the size 
of the bighd in dSSox^nlpargands makes it difficult to state the average 
size of a holding ; but the Collector returns the following table : — 

Statement showing the average size of thf Holdings of 

DIFFERENT CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS IN ChAMpArAN DISTRICT. 



Profession or status of Cultivator. 


Size of holding in 
acres. 


Size of holding 
in local bightU. 


Labourer, 

Petty shopkeeper, .... 
Agriculturist of the poorer class who f 

are above the class of labourers, . ( 
Well-to-do agriculturist, . 
Do., with joint interest in his estates ( 

as petty proprietor, . . . j 


•37 to 1-48 

74; III; 185 

1-48; 2-22; 2-96; 

5 18; 6*66 

10-36; 15-54 

5-18; 8-88 

25-9; 29-6 


} to 2 

I, \\y 2i 

2, 3. 4, 

7. 9 
14, 21 

7» 12, 
35. 40 
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A holding of i J acre is very common for a labourer ; 25 acres is not 
exceptional for a well-to-do agriculturist, while many are found to 
cultivate 67 acres. In the Ddn, where the local digAd consists of 
108,900 square feet, or 2} acres, and all calculations are made by 
ploughs, two ploughs are supposed to cultivate four bighds^ and, 
therefore, one pair of bullocks five acres, A rayat who cultivates 
fifteen bighds is said to be much better off than a respectable retail 
shopkeeper. The former produces nearly everything he wants, 
whereas the latter has to buy his food, fuel, etc., in the bdzdr. As a 
rule, the rayats are hopelessly in debt, notwithstanding that they 
usually obtain good crops ; but they are extravagant, and invariably 
anticipate the next year's harvest Some, however, of the richer 
cultivators have saved enough to be able to make advances to 
their less provident neighbours. Such advances are usually made 
in kind ; and the interest paid is one and a half maunds returned 
at harvest time for each mound advanced earlier in the year, or 
50 per cent 

The Domestic Animals of Champdran consist of bufiEdoes 
(bhdin\ bullocks (bdil), cows {gdi)y sheep (Merf), goats (bakri)^ 
pigs (xi/r), ponies {ghord), and dogs. The value of a buffiilo varies 
from Rs.2o to Rs.25 {£2 to £2^ los.) ; a pair of draught bullocks 
usually fetch firom Rs.25 to Rs.30 {£2^ los. to jQz) > ^ cow is 
worth from Rs.5 to Rs.7 (los. to 14s.) ; a score of sheep from Rs.8 
(i6s.) to Rs.io {£i)', a goat from 4 to 8 as. (6d. to is.); pigs 
are rarely met with ; a pony fetches about Rs.25, or £2^ los. 
Buffaloes are generally kept for milk, and are sold at an average 
rate of Rs.6 per ser of milk given daily. Fowls are only kept by 
Muhammadans, pigs by the lowest of castes. Cattle are principally 
fed on grass and bhusdy but valuable animals also get janerd^ 
and sometimes oil-cake. Bhiisd is made firom the husks of paddy, 
barley, oats, etc., and a bullock will eat 10 sers^ or 20 lbs., of this 
a day. 

The Agricultural Implements in use in Champdran are the 
following : — (i.) The hdl^ or common country plough, an instrument 
which just scratches the ground. Its value is about 6 or 8 
dnnds (Qd. to is.) Its component parts are (a.) the parihdl^ or 
handle ; (A) the haris^ or yoke ; and (r.) the/^<fr, or ploughshare. 
The point is shod with iron. No harness is required to yoke the 
cattle to it. The haris is often made from the sakhwd tree ; the rayat 
supplies the wood, and the village carpenter makes it up, receiving 
the produce of half a kdthd of land for each plough. (2.) The 
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koddR is a kind of large hoe, something like an English spade with 
a short handle. It costs about 8 dnnds, or is. (3.) The khurpi^ 
a small instrument, with a very short handle and a triangular blade, 
is used for weeding, and for rooting up grass as fodder for cattle ; 
value, I dnndy or ijd. (4.) The hengd is a long thick piece of 
wood for crushing clods, drawn by two pairs of bullocks, the two 
drivers standing on the ends to give more weight ; value, i rupee, 
or 2S. (5.) Rakes (khdntS)\ and (6.) drills (tdnri) for sowing the seed, 
are both used only by indigo-planters. 

Wages, etc. — The Collector returned the following rates of wages, 
etc, as prevailing in the year 1870 : — Imported day-labourers, Rs.3, or 
6s., per month ; day-labourers, 2 dnnds^ or 3d., per day ; agricultural 
labourers, i dnnd 2 pies^ or ifd., per day ; hire of a plough per 
day, 2 J dnnds, or 3jd ; contract rate for earth-work, Rs.2-8, or 5s., 
per 1000 cubic feet ; where the earth has to be thrown some 
distance, Rs.3, or 6s., per 1000 cubic feet ; blacksmiths, 2 dnnds, or 
3d., per day ; carpenters, the same ; weavers, 5 //«, or about |d., per 
yard of cloth woven ; brickmakers, Rs.250 to Rs.300, or ^^25 to 
jCs^i per 100,000 bricks ; masons, 2 J to 3 dnnds, or 3|d. to 4jd., 
per day ; thatchers, 2 to 2^ dnnds, or 3d. to 3fd., per day ; washer- 
men, 3, 4, 5 dnnds, or 4id., 6d., 7^d., per score of clothes ; barbers, 
from 4 to 8 dnnds (6d. to is.) per month ; tailors, 3 dnnds, or 4jd., 
per day ; jewellers, 2 dnnds, or 3d., per told manufactured for silver 
work, and 8 dnnas, or is., for gold ; sawyers, 2 J dnnds, or 3jd., 
per day ; ropemakers, 2 dnnds, or 3d., per day ; herdsmen, 2 to 4 
dnnds, or 3d. to 6d., per head of cattle ; tinmen, i dnnd, or i Jd., 
for each article ; oilmen, 3 dnnds, or 4 Jd., per day ; grain parchers, 
I pie for each 4 sers (8 lbs.) ; peons and grass-cutters, Rs.3, or 6s., 
per month ; boatmen, 3 dnnds per day, or 4jd. ; bdddrs, 2\ dnnds, 
or 3fd., per day; carters, Rs.4, or 8s., per month ; burnishers, 2 J 
dnnds, or 3fd., per day ; chdmdrs, 2 J dnnds, or 3|d., per day. 

Wages are said to have risen slightly of late years. The average 
rate at present for unskilled labour is \\ to if dnnds, or from a 
little less than 2d. to 2f d. per day of ten hours ; male adults getting 
\\ dnnds, or 2jd. ; boys and women i dnnd, or i^d. In addition, 
a meal of parched barley or rice is commonly given in the middle 
of the day, which brings the daily wage up to from ij to if dnnd, 
or from ifd. to 2^d. A plough is usually hired for 2 dnnds, or 3d., 
per day, which includes the hire of two bullocks and one man. 
The cattle only work from morning to noon, and the driver receives 
some maize for his breakfast. In the month of Kdrtik, when 
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the demand is great, the daily rate paid for a plough rises 
to 2 J dnndsy or 3|d. During the rice harvest the reapers are paid 
in kind, receiving two out of every sixteen bundles reaped, with an 
occasional bundle thrown in. This mode of remuneration is so 
much more advantageous to the labourers, that it is difficult to 
induce them to accept any money wages during harvest-time. 

Prices. — ^The average cost of the best rice in 1872-3 was 12 sers 
per rupee, or 9s. id. per cwt ; common rice, 22 sers per rupee, 
or 4s. iijd. per cwt.; wheat, 17 sers per rupee, or 6s. 6d. per 
cwt. ; barley, 31 sers per rupee, or 3s. 6Jd. per cwt ; gram, 24 sers 
per rupee, or 4s. 6Jd. per cwt. ; maize, 31^ sers per rupee, or 3s. o|d. 
per cwt. The highest price reached in the famine of 1866 was 6| 
sers of rice per rupee, or i6s. 2d. per cwt. About the time of the 
Permanent Settlement, common rice sold at 75 sers per rupee, or 
IS. 5d. per cwt. ; wheat, 85 J sers per rupee, or is. 3d. per cwt. ; 
janerdy 135 sers per rupee, or gjd. per cwt. Distilled liquor sells at 
from 8 to 12 dnnds^ or from is. to is. 6d. per quart bottle; indigo 
at about Rs.220 per factory maundy or ;;^33 a cwt 

Weights and MEASURES.r— All calculations in Champdran are 
made in pice — ue, all articles are weighed against so many//i^ — of 
which there are two kinds, Gorakhpuri and Lohid. The table 
of weight is as follows: — 2 ddhis^i damri ; 2 damris^^i cJiha- 
ddtn ; 2 chhadddms=i adheld ; 2 adhelds=i pice ; 2 pice^i takd; 
2 takds^ I gandd ; 3 jdos=^ 1 tdl ; 4 tdls= 1 ratti ; 8 ratiis^ 1 mdshd; 
12 mdshds=i told; 5 foIds=i chhatdky or 900 grains Troy; 16 
chhaidks— i ser^ or 2\ lbs. Troy, or 2^ lbs. Avoirdupois ; 5 
standard sers=ii pasuA ; 8 standard pasuA-=^\ man or maund oi 
82*2 lbs. There are 3680 Lohid pice in the standard maund ; but 
practically each bdzdr has its own weight, which is everywhere 
below the standard weight given above, except in the case of sugar 
and saltpetre. The ser is computed by the number of gandds in- 
cluded in it, which varies from 29 to 9f. Thus the ser which 
contains 29 gandds ^ or 116 Lohid pice^ is equal to 18,156^ Troy 
grains. What is known as the pakkd ser contains 23 ganddsy or 
92 Lohid pice. 

The following grain measures are met with in the north of the 
District: — 2 passars-=-\ mani ; 2\ manis=^i hdthdi ; 25 ganddSy 
or I Gorakhpur ser= 1 hdthdiy or 20 standard chhatdks; 
I rujid=i ser and 14 chhatdks ; 2 J hdthdis= ij rujid ; 12 rujids 
= 1 bis7ud. 

The following statement shows the size of the different local 
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bighds in use in Champiran, giving the length of the la^ in hdths^ 
the equivalent in square feet, and the ratio to the English acre. 
The highd gradually increases in size from the south to the north of 
the District. As a general rule, to the south of the Sikhrend the lagji 
contains about 7^ hdthsy and to the north of that river from 8 to 10. 

A bighd of 5 hdth lagi contains 22,500 square feet, or 51 of an 
acre ; one of 5 J hdth lagi 24,80625 sq. ft, or -56 of an acre ; one 
of 5J hdth lagi 27,225 sq. ft, or '62 of an acre ; one of 5I hdth lagi 
29,756*25 sq. ft, or -68 of an acre ; one of 6 hdth lagi 32,400 sq. ft, 
or 74 of an acre ; one of 6\ hdth lagi 35,156-25 sq. ft., or '80 of 
an acre ; one of 6^ hdth lagi 38,025 sq. ft., or '87 of an acre ', one 
6f hdth lagi 41,006*25 sq. ft, or -94 of an acre ; one of 7 hdth lagi 
44,100 sq. ft, or 1*01 acre; one of 7 J hdth lagi 47,306*25 sq. ft, 
or I '08 acre; one of i\ hdth lagi 50,625 sq. ft, or i'o6 acre ; one 
of 7f hdth lagi 54,056 25 sq. ft, or 1*24 acre ; one of 8 hdth lagi 
57,600 sq. ft, or 1*32 acre; one of 8J hdth lagi 61,25615 sq. ft, 
or 1*40 acre; one of 8^ hdth lagi 65,025 sq. ft, or 1*49 acre; one 
of 8f hdth lagi 68,906*25 sq. ft., or 1*58 acre ; one of 9 hdth lagi 
72,900 sq. ft, or 1*67 acre ; one of 9J hdth lagi 77,006*25 sq. ft, 
or 1*76 acre ; one of 9^ hdth lagi 81,225 sq. ft, or 1*86 acre ; one 
of 9f hdth Idgi 85,55625 sq. ft, or 1*96 acre; one of 10 hdth lagi 
90,000 sq. ft., or 2*06 acres ; one of loj hdth lagi 94,556*25 sq. ft, 
or 2*17 acres; one of loj hdth lagi 99,225 sq. ft, or 2*27 acres ; 
one of 10^ hdth lagi 104,006*25 sq. ft, or 2*38 acres; one of 11 
hdth lagi 108,900 sq. ft., or 2*5 acres. There are 20 firld in i 
dhUrki ; 20 dhurki^i dhur ; 20 dhur^i kdthd ; 20 kdthd^i bighd. 

Time. — The day is divided into eight watches or paharSy each of 
which is subdivided into dandsypals^ and bikld, 60 pals^i dand ; 
*l\ dands= i pahar. The common people often tell the time very 
accurately by looking at the sun. 

Landless Day-Labourers. — The Collector reports that this class 
is being largely fostered by indigo-manilfacturers, by sugar and salt- 
petre makers, and by zaminddrs for the cultivation of their private 
lands. The wages paid by Europeans are generally at the rate of Rs.3 
(6s.) per month. Some of the labourers are immigrants from Chutid 
Ndgpur. In large towns many persons subsist almost entirely on 
the daily proceeds of their labour. Dhingars and Belddrs rarely 
hold lands. Not a few persons combine the calling of agriculture 
with that of day-labourer, their wives and children helping to culti- 
vate their small patches of land ; but the Nuniyds are a strictly 
labouring class. If they are not engaged in manfacturing saltpetre* 
they and their wives work on roads, etc. ; and being very good 
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spadesmen, they can generally command a somewhat higher rate 
than the ordinary wage. 

The women and children of all classes are largely employed on 
light field-work, such as weeding, etc. 

Spare Land. — ^There are thousands of acres of spare land both 
in the central and north-western parts of Champdran. The northern 
tract is covered with high grass, which is used for thatching and 
for grazing cattle. Rents are moderate when compared with the pre- 
vailing rates in Tirhut and Sdran. Certain localities are much 
sought after. In the north, where, according to the Collector, there 
are extensive prairies of uncultivated land, the proprietors demand 
a rent of Rs.3 (6s.) per bighd^ and will only grant short leases, on the 
ground that a long lease and a low rent would enrich the squatters. 

Tenants' Rights. — Hardly any land in Champdran is held by 
tenants with a right of occupancy under Act X. of 1859. The prin- 
cipal cause of this, is the almost universal custom o^ letting villages 
in farm for short terms. Very few landlords let their lands to the 
rayats direct, but farm them out to thikdddrs (lease-holders), for 
five or seven years. When the term expires, the landlord, as a rule, 
demand^ an enhanced rental from the lease-holder; and the increase 
falls ultimately on the rayats, either in the shape of a higher rent 
per acre, or by the addition of waste lands to their cultivation, 
for which rent is charged ; or where there is no waste, by exact- 
ing rent for some fictitious land, commonly known as kdghad 
zamifif {.€, paper land. It thus happens that few rayats are able to 
hold their lands uninterruptedly for twelve years at the same rates. 
Only rayats of a superior class receive pattds, which when given are 
generally the pretext for exacting saldmis. 

There are other reasons, however, to account for this unusual 
state of things. Champdran rayats for the most part are extremely 
careless and ignorant of their legal rights. The zaminddr is looked 
up to with imusual deference, and his demands are rarely disputed 
Most of the District belongs to one or two proprietors, whose 
influence among their tenants is enormous, and who can eject and 
dispossess at pleasure. 

Land Tenures. — The average size of a zaminddri estate in 
Champdran is 1050 acres, which is larger than that in any other 
District of Behar. The principal features in Champdran teniures 
are the prevalence of the short-farming system, and the custom of 
paying rents in kind. The short-farming system has already been 
explained in the Statistical Accounts of Tirhut and Sdran, and has 
been alluded to in the preceding paragraph on ' Tenants* Rights.' 
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Rents are paid in kind, according to two systems, — the batdi and 
Mndd, Under the batdi system the rayat and the landlord agree to 
divide the produce of the field equally — the former supplying the 
seed and labour. Written agreements rarely pass between the 
parties ; and while the landlord may dismiss his tenant whenever he 
pleases, the latter may cultivate the land in any way he likes, or 
even not at alL In the rice-growing tract to the north of the 
District this tenure is common, as it is advantageous to the land- 
lord, but in the south and central parts it is rarely found. Where a 
rayat takes up land under a Mndd tenure, he agrees to deliver to 
his landlord a certain quantity of grain. The risk is thus entirely 
on his side, while under the batdi he shares both risk and profit 
with his landlord. Waste lands are let thus : — The landlord allows 
the tenant to cultivate as much land as he can between the months 
of Baisdkh and Agrahdyan, but no agreement is made that the land 
is to be afterwards 'kept in cultivation. During the first year no rent 
is charged ; for the second only four dnnds (6d.), after which the 
holding is treated as an ordinary batdi tenure. The rayat^ however, 
only takes two crops, and then allows the land to become waste 
again. A brit tenure is where a right of occupancy is secured for 
ever, and the land is held rent free. Under this heading may be 
vcix\\3A&^ faMrdnd and chdkrdna lands. 

Rents. — ^There are no old /argand rates existing for Champdran, 
as the District was only formed in 1835-36; but the Collector, in 
connection with the didrd Survey, examined a mass of old Settle- 
ment papers, and came to the conclusion that up to 1869 rents had 
altered very little from the time of the Permanent Settlement For 
the better class of lands from Rs.2 to Rs.3 (or 4s. to 6s.) were then 
charged per bighd ; for middle-class lands, Rs.i-8 to Rs.2 (3s. to 
4s.) ; and for uncultivated, though cultivable land, from 6 dnnds to 
Rs.i-12 (9d. to 3s. 6d.). According to the Board of Revenue 
Statistics for 1868-69, the following are average rents per acre : — for 
rice land, Rs.2-4 (4s. 6d.) and Rs.3 (6s.); for wheat land, Rs.2-4 
(4s, 6d.) ; for second-class land for inferior grains, Rs. 1-8 (3s.) ; for 
fiist-class land, Rs.3 (or 6s.) ; for indigo, cotton, and tobacco land, 
Rs.2-4 (4s. 6d.); for opium land, Rs.3 and Rs.4 (6s. and 8s.); for 
oilseed land, Rs.2-4 (4S- 6d.); for sugar-cane land, Rs.6 and Rs.7 
(12s. and 14s.). In Bettid, where the best sugar-cane and rice lands 
pay about the same, the rate runs up to Rs.9 for a bighd of 8^ hdths^ 
or about 12s. per acre. In Rdmnagar, the land is let according to 
the number of ploughs a man holds. But by far the larger part of 
old cultivated land throughout the District pa3rs rent according to 
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the caste of the occupier, — a high-caste man pa3dng much less than 
a man of low position. Thus, it is not uncommon to find a field 
occupied by a Brahman or Rdjput, held at only one-third the rate 
paid by a Dosddh or other low-caste man for land of precisely the 
same quality. Rents are not usually enhanced by additions to the 
rate per bighd^ but by cesses, saldmis, etc. 

Act X. of 1859 has had little direct effect in Champiran District, 
the natives being subservient to their landlords, rather than litigious. 
Since 1869, rents, especially in the Bettid estate, which has fallen into 
difficulties, have risen in consequence of the system of putting up 
villages to auction to the highest bidder, who makes what he can out 
of them before his lease falls in. The following figures show the 
number of suits for enhancing rents, under section 13, Act X. of 1859 : 
— 1860-61,4; 1861-62, 108; 1862-63,193; 1863-64, i77;i864-65, 
26; 1865-66, 62; 1866-67, 58; 1867-68, 1754; 1868-69, ^Z^^'y 
1869-70, 19; 1870-71, 25. 

Manure is largely used in the shape of cow-dung and sit, or indigo 
refuse. The rayai applies as much of the former to his field as he 
can. It is rarely sold. The sU is thrown on the field when it comes 
out of the vat Sugar-cane, tobacco, opium, and indigo are manured, 
but not rice, because a sufficient supply of manure is not available. 

Irrigation is common in some parts of Champiran, while it is 
comparatively rare in others. All along the north of the District 
the small ndlds are annually dammed up wherever possible, and the 
surplus water is utilised, by leading channels from the dam to where 
it is wanted. The Thdrus display a remarkable aptitude for thus 
irrigating their crops, and fdins several miles long are sometimes 
seen. In ceitain tracts, however, in the north of the District, the 
water is cut off by the Nepdlfs beyond the frontier, when it is 
most wanted in the plains. There are no canals. Wells are not 
common, and tanks are extremely rare. Wells cost from Rs.3 
to Rs.40 (6s. to ^£"4), and are either holes dug without any support, 
or lined with segmental tiles. Wells completely lined with bricks 
are very rare. The cold-weather crops are generally irrigated. 

It is not usual to leave lands fallow, nor is rotation of crops practised. 

Natural Calamities. — Mildew (hardd) affects the cold-weather 
crops slightly every year. Caterpillars (phatang^ and worms {Jdrd 
and pilu) attack opium and indigo more or less every seasoa 
Locusts (iUli or tiddi) destroyed some of the crops in 1866. Rot 
{pala) affects peas. Crickets {gardr) attack opium, and also iun 
trees : blight (IdM) attacks the mustard crop only. No remedial 
measures have been adopted. 
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Floods. — The District of Champdran is subject to heavy floods. 
In the south, these are caused by the overflow of the Gandak ; in 
the north, they arise from the inability of the streams to carry off" 
the sudden and heavy rainfall from the hills. The completion of 
the Gandak embankment will remedy the former evil ; and the 
latter it is proposed to obviate by constructing storage-basins, to 
receive the hill drainage, which will be subsequently utilised for 
irrigation. Malaria and fever, arising from the damp state of the 
ground, follow the floods. 

Drought has occurred once or twice within recent years to such 
an extent as to cause a general destruction of the crops. The most 
notable instance was in 1865-66, when there was an entire failure of 
the local rainfall. A cheap system of irrigation from the hill ndlds 
is rendered difficult, if not impossible, by the fact that the Nepdlls 
use the same streams at a higher level for irrigating their own fields. 

Famine of 1866. — ^The following paragraphs have been condensed 
from Mr. Cockerell's 'Report on the Famine of 1866 :' — 

The scarcity was felt most severely in the north and north-eastern 
parts along the Nepdl tardi^ where the principal crop of rice had 
entirely failed. The previous autumn crops were fair, but had been 
largely exported owing to the prevalence of high prices in neigh- 
bouring Districts ; and consequently, when the rice crop was lost, 
distress became general. So early as October 1865, the commonest 
sort of rice could not be procured at less than 9 sers a rupee, or 
I2S. id. per cwt., — three times the rate it was selling for at the 
beginning of the same year. The price of all other food grains had 
risen in a similar proportion. Matters were further complicated by 
the bursting of the Gandak embankment in the south-western parts 
of the District, which destroyed the low-land rice in some parts, 
and by inundations from the Little Gandak and the Dhanautf rivers. 
The prospects of the rabt or winter crops were also bad, and second 
sowings had failed in many places. In February a severe hailstorm 
caused much damage to the rabt crops along the Gandak, in the 
south and south-east of the District; and their out-turn was still 
further diminished by bad seed and dry winds. Chind^ a grain 
which is largely used for food, withered completely, and local 
resources soon became exhausted. 

The District was thus rendered entirely dependent on external 
supplies. There was no demand for laboiu*; distress increased 
rapidly, and grain robberies and incendiary fires became alarmingly 
common. No relief measures were undertaken till June, — the 
Collector having reported favourably of the prospects of the rabi 
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crops in January, and subsequently in February and March. On 
the 7th June, however, a public meeting was held, at which a Relief 
Committee was formed for Motfhdrf, and a Sub-Committee for 
Bettid. Relief-centres were established at these two places, and also 
at Sagaulf and Addpur, where gratuitous relief in the shape of one 
daily meal of soaked grain was administered to those who were 
physically unfit for work. Road works were also established, and 
wages were paid varying from three to six pia per head per dieuL 
Subsequently fresh relief-centres were opened at Kesariyd,Gobindganj, 
Sugdon, Mfrpur, Bhelwd, Katkanwd, and Barhaurd, where similar 
relief was distributed. But no special system or principle regulated 
the distribution of food. The quantity which each applicant ob- 
tained depended on the niunbers then present ; thus, at Motfhdrf 
the sum allotted for relief was so small, that each applicant out of 
1500 received only four chhatdksy or a half-pound of food per diem. 
At Addpur each obtained only three chhatdks. To add to the 
general distress, the main embankment on the Gandak gave way in 
August, and the flood-water passed over the District till it joined 
the Little Gandak. About 16,000 bigkds of food-producing land, 
then urgently required, were thus lost for the year. The maize 
crop, however, was good ; prices fell in September, and all relief- 
centres were closed by the ist October. 

The average daily number receiving relief in July was 4160; in 
August, 3746 ; and in September, 3099. The mortality from actual 
starvation, and disease accelerated by starvation, was very great ; 
according to the police returns, the total number of deaths was 
56,000, or 6 per cent on an estimated population of 850,000. The 
classes which suffered most were the Godlds, Dosddhs, Doms, 
Kurmfs, and Nuniyds, especially the last, of whom one-third are 
said to have died. The subscriptions for charitable relief were 
small, only amounting to Rs.9574 (^^957, 8s.), of which Rs.5000 
{£S^^) was contributed by the Mahdrdjd of Bettid. 

Famine of 1874. — Owing to the scarcity and badly-distributed 
rainfall of 1873, only '46 of an inch having fallen from September 
to December, there was a serious deficiency in the rice crop of that 
year. The failure was most felt in the thdnds of Lauriyd, Bagahd, and 
Addpur, while a fair out-turn of the rabi crops was expected in other 
parts of the District In Addpur, which is a great rice-growing tract, 
the greater portion of the crop failed ; and in Lauriyd, where there is 
no rabi and no poppy, the rice was totally lost. About the end of 
the year, matters became worse in the north-west parts. The people 
depended entirely on the one crop, which had ahready been mort- 
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gaged ; and the mahdjans or village money-lenders refused to make 
advances for next year when they saw prospects were bad. By the 
middle of January rice was quoted in Bagahi at 9 sers a rupee, or 
1 2s. id. per cwt. ; and as the baniyds or shopkeepers refused to sell 
even at that price, sales of Government rice were authorised. 

Rain fell is the beginning of the next month and immensely 
improved the prospects of the rabi crops. In the meantime arrange- 
ments had been made [for opening relief-works, and for importing 
over 1,000,000 maunds of grain. Incendiarism, robberies, and other 
crimes prevalent in times of scarcity, were becoming rife along the 
northern borders. In February, however. Government relief became 
fairly established; relief-works in the shape of tank-digging and 
road-making were opened, and the extension of the Gandak em- 
bankment was taken in hand. Towards the end of February, there 
were 30,000 people daily engaged on these works. By the end of 
May, this number rose to 174,000, but it rapidly fell after the rains 
began. Before the latter date, all Government transport operations 
had finally closed, although private importations continued with 
considerable briskness. Early in June, the rivers rose in the north 
of the District and flooded about 200 square miles, destroying all 
the Indian com in the thdnds of Motfhdrf and Dhiki. The autumn 
crops, however, were fair, the out-turn in the north-west and centre 
of Ae District being exceptionally large, while in the east the yield 
was equal to an average. In some parts, relief-oflficers reported 
that a greater area than usual had been sown in autumn crops ; and 
the Collector had no hesitation in stating that the out-turn of these 
crops would carry on the people till the winter harvest. In the 
beginning of September, favourable accounts were received from all 
parts of the District except the east of the Gobindganj Subdivision, 
where half of the late rice was said to have been totally lost. Before 
the end of that month, however, from twelve to fifteen inches of rain 
had fallen, which rendered the winter harvest and spring sowings every- 
where safe, and relief operations were closed at the end of September. 

Famine Warnings. — Champdran is divided by the Little Gandak 
into two regions, — a rice-producing tract to the north of that river, 
and a non-rice-producing tract to the south. A serious failure of 
the rice crop in the tract north of the Little Gandak would not, 
unless accompanied by a similar loss of the autumn and spring 
crops, affect those in the south who do not eat rice. It is almost 
impossible, regarding only the bdzdr quotations of rice, to fix the 
point at which scarcity passes into famine, and Government inter- 
ference becomes necessary. It is in the power of local grain-dealers. 
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especially in remote tracts, to raise by combination the price of rice 
to fancy rates as soon as they foresee a failure of the crops. Thus, 
in Bag^ahi, in the end of January 1874, rice was quoted at nine 
sen a rupee, and the Baniyis were closing their shops because they 
saw that they had a monopoly. Distress, however, never became 
severe at Bagahi, as it did in other parts of Rdmnagar. Importa- 
tion would not be an easy matter in Champdran in case of funine, 
as water-carriage is entirely u]>-stream, and the machinery by which 
the surplus crops are exported in ordinary years is not capable of 
being suddenly reversed. 

Foreign and Absentee Landholders. — ^The entire District is 
practically owned by three landholders, — the Mahirdjd of Bettii, 
the Rijd of Rimnagar, and the Madhuban Bdbu. The first of 
these owns nearly the whole of pargand Majhawd ; the second is 
the proprietor of Rdj Rdmnagar; while the lands of the Madhuban 
Bdbu lie in pargands Simrdun and Mihsi. All three are resident 
Europeans hold very little land. 

Roads. — The following is a list of the principal roads in Cham- 
pdran District, none of which are under the Public Works Depart- 
ment. I have been unable to obtain the figures for maintenance, 
and some of the roads are new or incomplete : — (i.) MotihdH to 
the borders of Tirhut, 30 miles in length; (2.) Bdrd to Serahd, 
8 miles; (3.) Motihdri to Sattar^Arf/, 28 miles; (4.) Motihdri to 
Bettid, 30 miles; (5.) Motihdri to Dhdkd, 18 miles; (6.) Motihdri 
to Tetarid, 30 miles; (7.) Motihdri to Tarkolid, 8 miles; (8.) Tar- 
kolid to Pfprd, 18} miles; (9.) Motihdri to Sugdon, 12 miles; (10.) 
Motihdri to Serdhd, 13 miles; (11.) Motihdri to Addpur, 20 miles; 
(12.) Sagaulf to Nepdl, 20 miles; (13.) Sagaulf to Gobindganj, 19 
miles ; (14.) Bettid to Gobindganj, 23 miles ; (15.) Bettid to Bagahd, 
34 miles; (16.) Bettid to Chunpattid, 1 1 miles ; (17.) Bettid to Balthar, 
17 miles; (18.) Bettid to Amwd Bargdon, 11 miles; (19.) Bettid 
to Sangrahf ^/f^/, 12 miles; (20.) Bettid to Lauriyd, 14 miles; (21.) 
Lauriyd to Ramnagar, 13 miles; (22.) Lauriyd to Shikdrpur, lomUes; 
(23.) Ramnagar to Shikdrpur, 10 miles ; (24.) Lauriyd to Bagahd, 21 
miles; (25.) Bagahd to Hamd Tdnd, 15 miles; (26.) Jagdlspur to 
Gobindganj, 12 miles; — total length, 437 J miles. 

The report of the District Road Committee of Champdran for 
the year ending September 1875, published in the Calcutta Gazette 
of July 1 2, 1876, shows that the total receipts for that year amounted 
to ;£'34io, 8s., towards which ferry-tolls contributed ;£3253; the 
total expenditure was ;^82S2, 12s. lod., of which ;£27i8 was spent 
on original works, and ;^4979 on repairs. In addition, there were 
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heavy extraordinary items, in the nature of balances, on both sides of 
the account, due to the famine-relief outlay of the previous year. It 
would appear that both the earth-work of the roads and the bridges 
are now in a good state of repair throughout the District The 
Magistrate reports that * the District Road Cess Committee worked 
exceedingly well during the year, and gave valuable assistance in the 
introduction and working of the Road Cess Act. All the planters 
exerted themselves in superintending both the repair and famine 
works. The zaminddrs gave up all lands required for famine roads 
without compensation.' 

Manufactures. — The only manufactures which are deserving of 
notice are indigo, sugar, and saltpetre. Besides these, coarse cloth, 
ropes of rnHnj grass, blankets, and pottery are made. The processes 
of indigo and sugar manufacture have already been described. 

Saltpetre is made during the cold weather by a caste known 
as Nuniyds, in all parts of the District, except tdf>pa Nandur, 
where the earth is not sufficiently saliferous. These men generally 
work in gangs of three, one person collecting the earth, and the 
second the fuel, while the third presides over the chuldy or boiler. 
The right to collect the saline earth belongs to the zaminddr, and 
b leased and sub-leased yearly, or for a term of years, the rent being 
paid in kind. Thus, the leaseholder pays a certain amount of salt- 
petre for the monopoly of collecting and manufacturing the earth 
within certain limits. The sub-leaseholder is generally the master 
manufacturer, who obtains workmen by advancing them money. 
The produce, after payment of rent, is divided equally between 
him and the Nuniyds. The process of manufacture is as follows : — 
A quantity of saliferous earth mixed with water is thrown into a 
pit and allowed to soak for twelve hours, after which the brine is 
extracted. This is boiled for three hours, and after it cools 
saltpetre is deposited in a crystalline state. The brine which is 
left is again boiled, and yields more saltpetre, together with some 
salt. The quantity of saltpetre and salt which can be daily 
produced in one pit is variously returned at three sers (6 lbs.) 
of saltpetre and one half ser (i lb.) of salt, and four sers (8 lbs.) 
of saltpetre and one and a quarter sers (2 J lbs.) of salt The refiners 
buy the crude saltpetre, collect it in large iron boilers, and having 
boiled it, carry the brine to vats, where it is cooled and strained. 
From this process is educed kalmi saltpetre. Any brine which 
still remains is thrown on the earth, which is found in every salt- 
petre godown. This earth soon becomes sufficiently saliferous to 
yield saltpetre, and the process adopted by the Nuniyds in making 
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crude saltpetre is again gone through. Both saltpetre and salt are 
produced, of a finer quality than those yielded by the original pro- 
cess. It is estimated that loo maunds of saltpetre yield 50 mounds 
of refined saltpetre, and 2 maunds of salt 

The number of kothis or manufactories in 1869 was returned at 
4887, producing annually 87,966 maunds (64,404 cwts.) of saltpetre, 
and 27,489 maunds (20,126 cwts.) of salt The number of refined 
saltpetre godowns was returned as 591. 

The khdri process of manufacture is as follows : — ^Earth is col- 
lected and laid on piles of wood or heaps of straw, and is then 
burnt in the same way as bricks. This process is repeated for 
some months, until sufficient earth has been collected, which is 
placed in pits, and mixed with water. The brine is then boiled, 
after which khdri saltpetre is produced, but no salt 

Trade. — The chief exports from Champdran are rice, makdi^ 
oilseeds, timber, saltpetre, hides, indigo, opium, and sugar. The 
imports are cloth and salt The Gandak is the principal traffic 
route, communication down-stream being very easy. Most of the 
consignments come fix)m Bagahi, Gobindganj, and Sattar ghdts. 
The bulk of the sugar and nearly all the timber come from Bagahi, 
which is the Forest Dep6t of Messrs. Dear and Co., Monghyr. The 
cost of carriage by gari varies from half a pie^ or a quarter of a 
farthing, per maund per mile to three-quarter //>, or ^^d. ; and the 
freight by boat down the Gandak is less than one-third /lif (n^i or 
a sixth of a farthing) per maund per mile. 

The trade with Nepdl travels by three routes : — (i.) via Betdi, 
Sagaulf, and Raksdul; (2.) via Katkanwi, where many traders 
reside; and (3.) via Ghordsdn, in the north-east comer of the 
District The greater portion of the Nepdl trade follows the 
second of these routes ; the last is very little used at present The 
principal articles of trade, as shown in the Katkanwi returns, are 
paddy, rice, mustard seed, tobacco, salt, tari^ and cloth. Large 
quantities of ^^ and spices are imported from Botwdl via Tribenf and 
Bagahd. Trade with Gorakhpur and the North-Westem Provinces 
passes almost entirely through Bagahd, where it crosses the Gandak. 

River Traffic Statistics. — Since September 1875 ^ ^ew system 
of boat registration has been established on all the great waterways 
of Bengal, and the returns thus obtained are published monthly in 
the Statistical Reporter. The two following tables, which have 
been compiled from that source, show (Table I.) the exports from 
Champdran during the six months ending February 1876; and 
(Table II.) the imports into the District for the same period. 
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Statistics of the River Traffic of ChampAran District for 
THE Six Months ending February 1876. 

Table I. — (Exports.) 
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Statistics of the River Traffic of ChampAran District for 
tHE Six Months ending February 1876. 

Table II. — (Imports.) 
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From these tables it appears that the total of the exports during 
the half-year in Class I. (articles registered by weight only) amounted 
to 177,015 maundsy or 6480 tons. Towards this total 'other 
cereals' contributed 44,724 maunds^ or 25 per cent, chiefly in the 
three months December to February; linseed 30,310 maunds, or 
17 per cent ; paddy 19,278 maundsy or 11 per cent ; fuel and fire- 
wood 16,400 maundsy or 9 per cent; indigo 14,851 tnaundsy or 8 
per cent, chiefly in November and December; mustard-seed 10,907 
maundsy or 6 per cent The total of the imports during the half-year 
in the same class was only 71,845 maundSy or 2630 tons, showing 
an excess in the weight of the exports of 105,170 maundsy or 3850 
tons. The one item of salt (36,929 maunds) constitutes no less 
than 51 per cent of the imports ; the next largest being pulses and 
gram 7880 maundsy or 11 per cent ; and indigo seed 5090 maundsy 
or 7 per cent, entirely received in the first two months of the year. 
Under Class II. (articles registered by number only) the most im- 
portant items are : — Exports, 8452 loads of timber, chiefly in Feb- 
ruary, and 11,224 hides in March; imports, 11 75 gimny-bags. 
Class III. (articles registered by value only) shows a total export 
of only Rs.5637 (^563, 14s.); while the imports were Rs. 117,723 
(;^ 1 1,7 72, 6s.), or about twenty-three times the value of the exports. 
European cotton manufactures alone were imported to the value of 
Rs. 100,070, or 85 per cent of the total. 

The boat traffic of Champiran, as might be expected, is entirely 
registered at Patnd. The trade in food-grains is altogether insig- 
nificant The total export for the six months of wheat, pulses and 
gram, rice, paddy, and ' other cereals,' was 65,671 maundSy of which 
* other cereals ' contributed 68 per cent ; the total import was 
11,358 maundSy of which pulses and gram formed 69 per cent., 
showing an excess in exports of 54,313 maunds, Champdran is 
the only one of the four Districts in the north of the Patna 
Division in which the import of food grains in this half-year 
did not largely exceed the export The exportation of lin- 
seed may be thus analysed : — For the two months of November 
and December — total, 15,270 maundSy of which the mart of Birhud 
sent 5442 maundSy and Gobindganj 5124. For the four months No- 
vember 1875 to February 1876, the marts which imported Manchester 
piece goods may be arranged as follows : — Bettid, with Rs.48,250; 
Kesariyd, Rs.7000; Bdrhud, Rs.4050 ; Motfhdrf, Rs.4000; Gobind- 
ganj, Rs.3000. The imports under this heading for October and 
November, which amount to Rs. 6 1,5 20, or 61 per cent of the total 
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for the whole six months, represent the results of the great Sdnpur 
fair, held in Sdran District 

The following figures show the number of boats which passed 
through the Chandrabat nMd during the four years 1871-74, with 
the weights of their cargoes. In 187 1 : — From Bettii, 60 boats; 
weight of cargoes, 12,103 mounds^ or about 8861 cwts. : to Bettii, 
53 boats; weight of cargoes, 9359 maunds^ or 6852 cwts. In 1872: 
— From Bettii, 79 boats; weight of cargoes, 15,919 mounds^ or 
about 11,655 cwts. : to Bettii, 138 boats ; weight of cargoes, 25,124 
maunds^ or about 18,394 cwts. In 1873: — From Bettii, 71 boats; 
weight of cargoes, 13,950 maunds^ or about 10,213 cwts. : to Bettii, 
100 boats ; weight of cargoes, 28,463 maundsy or about 20,865 cwts. 
In 1874: — From Bettii, 98 boats ; weight of cargoes, 18,375 mounds^ 
or about 13,453 cwts. : to Bettii, 124 boats; weight of caigoes, 
40,482 maundsy or about 29,638 cwts. 

Statistics of NepAl Trade. — Since October 1875 registration 
stations have also been established on the frontier line, with the 
object of ascertaining the inter-provincial traffic between Bengal 
and the State of Nepil, and the returns are published quarterly in 
the Statistical Reporter. The trade routes of Champiran are only 
second in importance to those of Muzaffarpur ; they lead direct to 
the Nepil capital of Kitmandu, and are especiaUy chosen by the 
direct traffic with Calcutta and Patni. There are three frontier 
stations for the registration of trade in the District — ^at Raksiul, 
Katkanwi, and Ghorisin. The totals registered at each of these 
stations may be thus comparatively stated for the three months 
January to March 1876 : — Exports into Nepdl. — Raksiul, 18,977 
tnaunds in Class I., and Rs.63,836 in Class III. ; Katkanwi, 16,142 
maundsy and Rs. 296,62 1 ; Ghorisin, 9111 maundSy and RS.227S. 
Imports from Nepdl, — Raksiul, 26,236 maunds in Class I., and 
Rs.30,126 in Class III. ; Katkanwi, 38,349 maunds^ and Rs.2537; 
Ghorisin, 59,919 maundSy and Rs.925. It may be observed that, 
as regards Class III., 55 per cent of the entire exports from the 
whole of Bengal were registered at the Champiran station of Kat- 
kanwi ; and 58 per cent of the entire Bengal imports at Raksiul, 
also in Champiran District The local trade of Champiran with 
Nepil may be thus summarised for the six months October 1875 ^ 
March 1876 : — 

Exports into Nepdl. — Class I. Coal and coke, 10 sers ; cotton, 
3403 maunds 8 sers ; cotton twist (native) 36 m. 18 s. ; chemicals 
and medicines, 158 m. 2 s. ; intoxicating drugs, 7 m. 28 s. ; ver- 
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milion, 44 m, 8 s, ; red earth, 30 m, 22 s, ; red wood, 6 w. 2 j. ; 
safflower, 6 m, ; indigo, 6 «. 7 j. ; betel-nuts, 205 m, ; fuel and 
firewood, 93 m, 25 j. / dried fruits, 2433 m. 26 s, ; fresh fruits and 
vegetables, 4821 m, 23 s, ; wheat, 57 m, 13 x. / pulses and gram, 
5 1 19 m, 9 X. / rice, 516 m. 20 j. / paddy, 13,582 m, 20 s,; other 
cereals, 5473 m, 155. / jute and other fibres, 95 m. 32 j. / manu- 
factured fibres, 14m,; raw silk, 5 s, ; hides, 6 m.; horns, 2 w. / 
iron and its manufactures, 141 m. 39 i. / copper and brass, etc, 
540 m, 28 s, ; other metals, etc, 281 m, 25 s, ; lime and limestone, 
15 m, ; stone, 33 m, ; shell-lac, i m, ; stick-lac, 2 m, 12 s, ; ghl^ 
48 tn, I J./ oil, 8 m, 4 s. ; linseed, 731 m, ; mustard-seed, 310 w. 
3 s. ; salt, 3825 m. 2 s. ; other saline substances, 485 m. 20 5. / 
spices and condiments, 909 m, ^ s,\ refined sugar, 1084 m, 19 j. / 
sugar unrefined, 35 11 m. 9 j. / tobacco, 11 23 tn, 10 s, ; miscel- 
laneous, 1835 ^' ^^ •^•*' — ^otal of Class I. 51,037 tn, 20 j., or 
1868 tons 6 cwt 2 qrs. 27 lbs. Class II. — Horses, etc., 7 ; cows 
and bullocks, 10 1 ; buffaloes, 147; goats and sheep, 1190; fowls, 
168 ; birds, 1725 ; bamboos, 561 ; cocoa-nuts, 6908 ; miscellaneous, 
346. Class III. — Leather and its manufactures, Rs.3610 ; woollen 
manufactures, Rs.4963 ; silk manufactures, Rs.30,259 ; cotton 
(European) manufactures, Rs. 460, 124; cotton (native) manufac- 
tures, Rs. 27,358, 8 as,; miscellaneous native goods, Rs.9352; 
miscellaneous European goods, Rs. 4 1,900 ; — total of Class III., 

Rs.S77,566, 8 a5,y or ^^57,756, 13s. 

Itnports from Nepdl, — Class I. — Cotton, 124 tn, ; cotton twist 
(native), i tn. 26 s, ; chemicals and medicines, 70 tn, ; intoxicating 
drugs, 12 5.; indigo, 5 tn, ; betel-nuts, 3 tn, ; dried fruits, 21 tn, ; 
fresh fruits and vegetables, 1246 tn, 35 5,; wheat, 12 tn, 14 s, ; 
pulses and gram, 491 tn, 14 s, ; rice, 4932 tn, 12 s, ; paddy, 
76,812 tn, 10 s, ; other cereals, 59,333 tn, 36 s, ; gums and resins, 
8 s, ; jute and other raw fibres, 10 5, ; manufactured fibres, 35 tn, ; 
hides, 6864 tn, ; horns, 12,005 tn, i s, ; iron and its manufactures, 
363 tn. ; copper and brass, 174 w. / other metals, 32 tn, 6 s,; stick- 
lac, 7 tn, ; ghty 54 w. 22 s,; oil, 10 s, ; linseed, 10,592 tn, 1^ s, ; 
til J 2 tn, 20 s, ; mustard, 10,428 tn, ; castor-oil-seed, 11 tn, gs. ; 
poppy, 9 m. ; salt, 454 tn. 30 s, ; saltpetre, 686 m, ; other saline 
substances, 320 tn, ; spices and condiments, 548 tn. 16 s, ; refined 
sugar, 62 tn, ; unrefined sugar, 67 m, 18 s. ; tea, 16 m, ; tobacco, 
158 tn. 16 s, ; miscellaneous, 416 tn, ; — total of Class I., 179,205 m, 
35 J., or 6560 tons 4 cwt i qr. 4 lbs. Class II. — Horses, etc, 
10 ; cows and bullocks, 202 ; buffaloes, 192 ; goats and sheep, 177 ; 
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pigs, 5 ; fowls, 120; birds, 457 ; deer, 2 ; timber, 182 1 ; bamboos, 
518; cocoa-nuts, 1600; hides, 20; miscellaneous, 3257. Class III. 
— I-eather and its manufactures, Rs.5157; woollen manufactures, 
Rs.6oo; cotton (European) manufactures, Rs. 2 7,668; cotton (native) 
manufactures, Rs. 2 2,91 2; miscellaneous (native) goods, Rs. 7662 ; 
— total of Class III., Rs.63,999, or ;^6399, i8s. 

It appears from these statements that the imports from Nepil 
into Champdran District under Class I. exceed the exports in weight 
by more than threefold; whereas the exports under Class III. 
exceed the imports by about nine times. The trade in cattle, etc, 
appears to be almost equally balanced, with the exception that 
Nepdl receives an excess of goats and sheep. Among the exports 
into Nepdl the following are the principal items: — In Class I. — 
Cotton, 6 per cent ; fruits and vegetables, 14 per cent ; food- 
grains, 48 per cent ; salt, 7 per cent ; sugar, refined and unrefined, 
9 per cent In Class III. — Silk manufactures, 5 per cent ; Man- 
chester piece goods, 79 per cent ; cotton (native) manufactures, 
5 per cent Among the imports from Nepdl : — In Class I. — Food- 
grains, 79 per cent. ; hides, 3 per cent ; horns, 6 per cent ; oil- 
seeds, 12 per cent In Class III. — Manchester piece goods, 43 
per cent ; cotton (native) manufactures, 35 per cent The large 
importation of oil-seeds, and the excess in the imports of food-grains 
(which amounts to as much as 116,832 maunds, entirely under the 
head of paddy and * other cereals*), probably represent the ordinary 
course of trade ; but the import from Nepdl of Manchester piece 
goods to the value of Rs. 2 7,688 is plausibly assigned to over-trading. 

Capital and Interest. — It is supposed that the balance of 
trade is in favour of Champdran, and that coin is being accumulated 
in the District The profits of trade are almost entirely used as 
capital in money-lending. Estates are rarely bought or sold, as 
almost the whole District is the property of three great landowneis. 
In small transactions, when an. article is pawned, 12 per cent. is 
taken. In large transactions, where property is mortgaged, from 
9 to 12 per cent But in grain advances, where the security is the 
next crop, the rate charged is 50 per cent There are several con- 
siderable banking establishments in the District, principally branch 
firms from Patnd and Muzaffarpur; but loans are largely con- 
ducted by the village mahdjans. 

Income-Tax. — In 1870-71, the Income-tax, levied at the rate of 
3ff P^r cent, on all incomes above jQ^o per annum, 3delded a net 
sum of ;)^9022, 2s. in Champdran. According to the classification 
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then adopted, there was only one income assessed in the first class, 
ten in the second, and 109 in the third. In 1871-72, the rate was 
reduced to one-third of what it had been in the previous year, and 
all incomes below ^^75 per annum were exempted. After these 
alterations, the tax yielded ^2880, 8s. 

The following figures show the amounts realised from Champdran 
by the Income-tax (1860-65), the License-tax (1867-68), the Cer- 
tificate-tax (1867-69), and the Income-tax (1869-72) : — Income-tax, 
1860-61, ;;^i 1,232; 1861-62, ;;^io,o26, 6s. ^ 1862-63, ;^8673, 8s. ; 
1863-64, ^6409; 1864-65, >^6i39, I2S. License-tax, 1867-68, 
;^i5i3, 14s. Certificate-tax, 1868-69, ;^i3o8, 8s. Income-tax, 
1869-70, ;^6296, i8s. ; 1870-71, ;^9022, 2s. ; 1871-72, ^^2880, 8s. 

Revenue and Expenditure. — ^The District of Champdran was 
first separated from Sdran and erected into an independent District 
in the year 1866. I am unable, therefore, to give the balance-sheets 
of the District in early years, as has been done for other Districts. It 
would appear, however, that under the Muhammadan rule Cham- 
pdran was always regarded as a separate sarkdr or fiscal unit The 
following figures, which are taken from Mr. James Grant's Report 
on the Revenue of Behar, printed in the Fifth Report of the Select 
Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company^ show the land 
revenue of sarkdr Champdran from the earliest times. In a-D. 1582, 
in the reign of Akbar, according to the original rent-roll of Todar 
Mall, sarkdr Champdran was composed of three pargands^ covering 
a total area of 85,711 bighds of 3600 ells each, and paid a gross 
revenue of 5,513,420 dams^ equal to sikkd Rs. 137,836, at the rate of 
40 dams to the rupee. In the year 1685, according to the assess* 
ment adopted by the Emperor Alamgfr, the revenue had risen to 
9,772,023 dams^ equal to sikkd Rs.210,835, at the rate of 46} dams 
to the rupee. In 1750, during the reign of Ahmad Shdh, and under 
the administration of Alf Vardf Khdn, the revenue was 1 1,582,045 
dams^ equal to sikkd Rs. 200, 2 17, at the rate of 56 dams to the 
rupee. This last assessment was adopted when the British acquired 
possession of the diwdrd in 1765; but the total revenue derived 
from j^jr^^ir Champdran was raised to sikkd Rs. 3 2 1,000, or ;£'34,775, 
by *the conquest of Bettid.' At the same time, the area of Cham- 
pdran was estimated at 2546 square miles, or 945 square miles 
less than the present area. The sarkdr still contained three par- 
gandSj which were all settled with the sons of Rdjd Jagatkisor, 
who has already been referred to in the historical sketch of the 
Bettid Rdj (p. 252). 

VOL. XIII. T 
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The Balance-Shebt for 1870-71, on the opposite page, has 
been mainly compiled from materials furnished by the Collector, 
supplemented by the various Departmental Reports. It shows a 
total revenue for the year of ;^82,2i2, and an expenditure of 
;;^273,i25 ; but from the latter total the amount of the Opium Draft 
(;jf 215,446) must be deducted, which leaves a net expenditure of 
;^57,779, and shows an apparent surplus of revenue over expendi- 
ture of ^^24,5 20. 

The Land Tax constitutes the larger portion of the revenue of 
Champdran, as throughout the rest of Bengal In 1870-71 it formed 
about five-eighths of the whole. As the District was only formed 
in 1865, there are no records available showing the number of 
estates or proprietors in early years. According to the Budget 
estimate for 1870-71 there were 879 estates on the rent-roll, held by 
2806 registered proprietors or coparceners, who paid a total revenue 
of ;^5 1,531, 8s., giving an average annual revenue of ^^58, 12s. 6d. 
for each estate, and ^18, 7 s. 3d. for each proprietor. 

Protection to Person and Property has greatly improved. 
Up to 1837, the entire administration of justice in Champdran was 
carried on from Chhaprd, the headquarters of Sdran District ; but 
in that year a Magistrate was first stationed at Motihirf . Bettid Sub- 
division was established in 1852. In 1850, and also in 1862, there 
were only two Magisterial and three Civil Courts in the District, and 
one European officer was at work throughout the year. In 1 869 there 
were four Magisterial and the same number of Civil Courts, and 
two covenanted officers were at work throughout the greater part of 
the year. 

Rent-Suits. — In 1861-62 the number of original suits instituted 
under Act X. of 1859 was 309; in 1862-63, 5^°^ ^^ 1866-67, 259; 
in 1868-69, 645. The number of miscellaneous applications was, 
in 1861-62, 286; in 1862-63, ^^1\ ^^ 1866-67, 349; and in 
1868-69, 2975. 

Police Statistics. — For Police purposes the District of Cham- 
pdran is divided into ten thdnds or police circles, which vary in 
area from Bagahd, 923 square miles in extent, to Gobindganj, with 
282 square miles, — the average area in the sadr Subdivision being 
210 square miles; in the Bettid Subdivision, 687 square miles. 
The population varies from 289,522 in Bettid thdnd to 84,873 in 
Madhuban ; but the most densely-populated thdnd is Dhdkd Rdm 
Chandra, where there are 686 persons per square mile. Bagahd, 
with the largest area, has, with the exception of Addpur and Mad- 

[Sentena continued on p, 300. 
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\Sentence continued from p. 298. 

huban, the smallest population, and is by far the least densely 

populated. 

The machinery for protecting person and property consists of the 
Regular or District Policei the village watch or rural police, and a 
Municipal police. 

The Regular Police consisted of the following strength at the 
end of 1872 : — i European officer or District Superintendent on 
a salary of Rs.700 a month, or ;;^84o a year; 4 subordinate 
officers on a salary of upwards of Rs.ioo a month, or ^120 a 
year, and 52 officers on less than Rs.ioo a month, or ;;^i20 a 
year, maintained at a total cost of Rs.1995 a month, or ^2394 a 
year, equal to an average pay of Rs.35-10 a month, or ^42, 15s. 
a year for each subordinate officer ; 4 mounted police constables, 
who receive Rs.7 a month, or ^8, 8s. a year; and 272 foot police 
constables, who receive Rs.6-13-10 a month, or ;^8, 4s. 9d. a year; 
giving a total cost of Rs.1867 a month, or ^^2240, 8s. a year for 
both mounted and foot constables. The other expenses connected 
with the regular police are, — ^an average of Rs.125 a month, or 
^^150 a year, as travelling allowances for the District Superin- 
tendent; Rs.152-5-4 a month, or ;^i82, i6s. a year, as pay and 
travelling allowances for his office establishment; Rs.7 2 a month, 
or ;^86, 8s. a year, for horse allowance ; and an average of Rs.333-4 
a month, or ;^399, i8s. a year, for contingencies and all other ex- 
penses ; bringing up the total cost of the regular police of Cham- 
pdran District in 1872 to Rs-S 244-9-4 a month, or ;^6293, los. a 
year. The total strength of the force was 333 men of all ranks. 
The present area of Champdran District is 3531 square miles; and 
the population, as ascertained by the Census Report of 1872, is 
1,440,815 souls. According to these figures, there is one policeman 
to every 10 -6 square miles of the District area, or one to every 4326 
of the population. The annual cost of maintenance of the force is 
equal to Rs.17-13-2, or ;^i, 15s. 7|d. per square mile of area, and 
Rs. 0-0-8, or id., per head of the population. 

The Municipal Police consisted at the end of 1872 of 39 
officers and men, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 2 19-8 a month, 
or ;^263, 8s. a year. 

The Village Watch, or rural police, numbered 3664 men in 
1872, maintained either by the zaminddrs or by service lands held 
rent-free at an estimated total cost for the year of Rs.59,055, <v 
£S9^Si i<^s. There is one village watchman to every '96 square 
mile of the District area, and one to every 393 of the population. 
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Each village watchman, on an average, has charge of 43 houses, 
and receives an average pay in money or lands of Rs. 1-5-5 ^ 
month, or ^i, 12s. ijd. a year. 

Including, therefore, the regular police, the municipal police, and 
the village watch, the machinery for protecting person and property 
in Champdran District for the year 1872 consisted of a force of 
4036 officers and men ; equal to one man to every '87 of a square 
mile of the District area, or one man to every 357 souls as compared 
with the population. The estimated aggregate cost of maintaining 
this force, including the value of the rent-free lands held by the 
chaukiddrs^ amounted in 1872 to Rs.10,385-5-4 a month, or a total 
for the year of ;^i 2,464, 8s.; equal to a charge of Rs.35-4-8, or 
;^3, I OS. 7d., per square mile of the District area, and Rs. 0-1-4, or 
2d., per head of the population. 

Criminal Statistics. — During the year 1872, 1506 cognisable 
cases were reported to the Police, of which 168 were ascertained to 
be * false.' Convictions were obtained in 436 cases, or 32*58 per 
cent of the * true ' cases ; the number of persons actually brought 
to trial being 914, of whom 587, or 64*22 per cent., were finally con- 
victed. In the same year the number of * non-cognisable ' cases 
was 433, — the number of persons who actually appeared before the 
court being 824, of whom 418, or 5073 per cent, were convicted. 
The total number, therefore, of * cognisable ' and * non-cognisable ' 
cases in 1872 was 1939; the total number of persons convicted of 
an offence under either of these heads was 1005, or '07 per cent of 
the total District population. 

As regards serious crime, there were in 187 1 three cases of murder, 
against four in 1870; in only one case in the former year was a convic- 
tion obtained, and only four out of eighteen persons brought to trial 
were found guilty. In 1870, convictions were obtained in two out 
of the four cases. The offence of dakditi showed a decrease from 
eight cases in 1870 to seven in 187 1. In the former year convic- 
tions followed in five cases, in the latter in four ; out of twenty-nine 
persons brought to trial in 1870, all were convicted, while only 
eighteen out of thirty were convicted in 187 1. Lurking house- 
trespass is the most common crime in this District, — 321 cases 
having occurred in 187 1, and 367 in 1870. The proportion of con- 
victions to persons brought to trial is not favourable, being only 12 
percent in 1870 and 18 percent in 187 1. Grievous hurt increased 
from three cases in 1870 to seven in 187 1, — convictions being 
obtained in one case in 1870 and in five in 187 1. All the persons 
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arrested in the latter year were convicted. There were seven cases 
of hurt by dangerous weapons in 187 1, against five in the pre- 
ceding year ; and in five cases out of the seven convictions were 
obtained. In 1870, two cases of kidnapping were reported, and 
none in 187 1. There were two highway robberies in 187 1, against 
one in 1870. Ordinary thefts showed an increase in 187 1 of sixty 
three over the number in 1870, when there were 227. Cattle theft 
increased from twenty-nine in 1870 to fifty-eight in 187 1; out of 
forty-nine persons brought to trial, thirty-five were convicted. To put 
a stop to this crime, one head constable and twenty-five men were 
quartered, as a punitive measure, on the village of Jaligion, — the 
prevalence of catde-lifting and the general bad character of the 
people being the causes assigned for the measure. This village 
is situated close to the frontier, and has thus great facilities for dis- 
posing of stolen property in NepdL 

Jail Statistics. — ^There is one jail in Champdran, at Motihdrf, 
the administrative Headquarters of the District, and a lock-up at 
the Subdivisional town of Bettii. The following figures, compiled 
from a special return supplied by the Inspector-General of Jails, show 
the jail population of the District, the cost of maintenance, value of 
jail labour, etc., for the years 1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870-71. 

In 1857-58 the daily average number of prisoners confined in the 
jail was 305 ; the total number admitted during the year being 768. 
The numbers discharged were as follow : — Transferred, 249 ; 
released, 491 ; escaped, 11 ; died, 41 ; executed, 3 ; — ^total, 795. In 
1860-61, the jail returns show a daily average of 180 prisoners, the 
total number of admissions being 620; the numbers discharged 
were as follow: — Transferred, 120; released, 513; escaped, 3; 
died, 16; executed, i; — total, 653. In 1870-71 the daily average 
number of prisoners was 210 ; the total admissions 10 15, of which 
886 were admitted direct, and 129 by transfer. Of these, 47 were 
transferred, 838 released, i escaped, 7 died, and 3 were executed ; 
— total, 896. 

The following figures show the percentage of mortality for the 
twelve years 1863-74 : — 1863,572; 1864,6*66; 1865, 4*83; 1866, 
15*65; 1867, 1-88; 1868, 496; 1869, 9-58; 1870, 3-33; 1871, 
803; 1872, 1375; 1873, 1474; 1874, 15-18;— average mortality, 
9*09 per cent Out of the total number of 257 deaths that occurred 
during these twelve years, fifty-two were due to cholera. When the 
Committee (referred to in the next paragraph) inspected the Motlhirf 
jail, out of twenty-five men who had been in jail under one month. 
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80 per cent were in indifferent or bad health. Of twenty-three per- 
sons above forty-five years old, 91 per cent were in bad or indifferent 
health; and of 152 under forty-five years of age, 95, or 62 per 
cent, were more or less sickly. The hospital statistics supplied by 
the Inspector-General for 1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870, are also un- 
favourable. In 1857-58 the ratio of admissions into hospital to 
mean population was 11979 per cent; of deaths, 13*44. In 1860- 
186 1 these figures were 8277 and 8*88; while in 1870 they were 
96*19 and 3*33 per cent respectively. Excluding the cost of the 
police guard, which is included in the police budget of the District, 
the average cost of maintenance per prisoner amounted to ;;^3, 
5s. id. in 1857-58, ;^3, IS. 3fd. in 1860-61, and ;^4, 4s. lod. in 
1870. The cost of the police guard in this last year was ^i, 
I2S. lod. per head; giving a total of ^5, 17s. 8d. 

Champdran jail is described in the ' Report of the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the Causes of the Mortality in the Behar 
Jails,' as one of three jails *• so radically bad in situation, in con- 
struction, in drainage, and in all the conditions necessary to make 
a jail healthy, that nothing short of their entire reconstruction on 
other sites will ever reduce their mortality.' It is only adapted for 
200 inmates, but there has been in late years an average of 240 
prisoners. It is a bad kachcha or mud structure, with small wards, 
and the ground both inside and in the neighbourhood is subject to 
inundation ; so much so that during the rains the drains have to be 
blocked up to keep out the water. The beds and walls are then 
saturated with moistiwe. The well water holds much lime in solu- 
tion ; and the prisoners as a rule look unhealthy, the only exception 
being the Maghyd Doms. 

Jail Manufactures, and other work done by the prisoners to 
reduce jail expenses. — In 1857-58 the financial results of manu- 
factures were as follow : — ^Value of articles sold, ;^73, 19s. id. ; 
value of articles consumed for public purposes, ;^6, 14s. ; value of 
articles remaining in store at the close of the year, ;^3i, is. id. ; — 
total credits, ;^iii, 14s. 2d. Deducting from this ;^47, 15s. ojd. 
as the value of articles in store at the close of the preceding year, 
and ^53, 7s. 7jd. as charges incurred — total, ;^ioi, 2s. 8d. — there 
was a balance in favour of manufactures of ^10, iis. 6d. The 
average earning of each prisoner engaged in manufacture was 
3s. ojd. The year 1860-61 shows a loss of ;^26, os. sjd. The 
figures are as follow : — Credits — rvalue of articles sold,^i 7 1, los. 8Jd. ; 
value of articles in store at the end of the year, ;^3i, i6s. 11 Jd. ; — 
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total, ^203, 7s. 8d. Debits — value of articles in store at the end 
of the previous year, ^30, 6s. sfd. ; charges, ^199, is. 7 J<L ; — 
total, ^229, 8s. ijd. Deficit, ^26, os. 5jd. The figures for 1870 
are as follow: — Credits — value of articles sold, ^176, 14s. 3 Jd. ; 
value of manufactures in stock at the end of the year, ^37, 15 s. 2 Jd. ; 
value of raw material, ^10, 17s. ; value of plant and machinery, 
^6, 6s. 7 Jd. ; — total, ^231, 13s. ijd. Debits — value of manu- 
factured articles in store at the end of the year, ^59, 6s. ojd. ; value 
of raw material, ^9, los. ; value of plant and machinery, ;^6, is. 7j^d.; 
charges, ;^i98, 13s. 6d. ; — total debits, jC^^Zj us. 2d. Deficit, 
;^4i, 17s. of<L 

Educational Statistics. — Education in this remote District has 
always been in a backward condition, and Sir George Campbell's 
reforms had less immediate effect in Champdran than elsewhere. The 
District was separated from Sdran in 1864; but even as late as the 
year 1871-72 the educational statistics of the two Districts were 
not distinguished in the Report of the Director-General of Public 
Instruction. I am, however, able to give the following table for 
1870-71, conformably with those given in the Statistical Accounts 
of other Districts. {See opposite page,) 

This table shows that there were in 1870-71 only two schools in 
Champdran under Government inspection, attended by fifty-one 
pupils, and almost entirely supported by the Government grant of 
jC^ogy 8s. id. The table on page 306 shows the improvement 
that had taken place two years later, when Sir G. Campbell's new 
scheme had come into operation, by which the benefit of the 
grant-in-aid rules was extended to the village pdfhsdlds. On 31st 
March 1873 there were throughout the District seventy-two Govern- 
ment and aided schools, attended by a total of 11 21 pupils; the 
cost to Government had risen to ;^i53, os. 3d., but the amount 
defrayed from local sources had risen in a much larger proportion 
to jC^3^f I2S. In addition, there were six unaided schools, with 
loi pupils, maintained at an estimated cost of ;^54, 12s. 

The difficulties encountered in the extension of primary education 
through Champdran may be illustrated by the following paragraph, 
quoted from the Report of the Vice-President of the District School 
Committee, which primarily applies to the Bettid Subdivision : — 
* In this Subdivision only five original pdfhsdids were discovered; and 
the Assistant Magistrate reports that he has had the greatest difficulty 
in inducing the people to send their children to the new schools, 
and in obtaining qualified gurus. An)rthing like systematic education 

[Sentence continued on p, 307. 
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[Sentence continued from p, 304. 

is quite unknown in these parts ; and the new system has not only 
not been viewed with favour by the people, but has been passively 
resisted as much as possible. The patwdri class oppose it especially, 
because they fear that an extended system of education will afford 
too great facilities to aspirants for their particular business. The 
zaminddr class has also failed to give that assistance which in other 
and more enlightened Districts has been willingly afforded. This 
arises very much from the fact that there are very few resident 
members of this class, who are themselves sufficiently intelligent to 
comprehend the utility of an extended system of education among 
the masses, and to take an active interest in its promotion.' 

By the 31st March 1875 the number of Government aided and 
inspected schools in Champdran District had still further increased 
to 182, attended by 3805 pupils. As compared with the area of the 
District and the population, these figures give one school to every 
19*4 square miles, and 2*6 pupils to every thousand inhabitants. 

Postal Statistics do not show much progress. During the ten 
years from 1861-62 to 1870-71, the number of letters received at 
the District post-office has increased by about 20 per cent, but the 
number of newspapers has decreased. The postal receipts have 
increased by about 35 per cent during that period, but the expen- 
diture has risen in a still greater ratio. 

Postal Statistics of ChampAran District for the Years 

1861-62, 1865-66, AND 1870-71. 



Letters, 
Newspapers, 
Parcels, 
Books, 

Total, 


Z86Z-62. 


X865-66. 


X870-7X. 


Received. 


De- 
spatched 


Received. 


De- 
spatched. 


Rroeived. 


De- 

spatched. 


34.460 

4.719 
720 

299 


29,625 

392 

390 

24 


34.028 

7,679 
800 

540 


31,422 
1,116 

64 


41,376 

4.492 

1,252 

306 


Materials 

not re- 
ceived for 

this 
column. 


40,198 


30,431 


43,047 


32,887 


47,426 


• • • 


Receipts, exclusive ) 
of saleof postage- > 
stamps, . ) 

Expenditure, 


£ s, d. 
321 9 

340 2 


£ S, d 

397 2 5 
318 15 I 


£ s. d. 
438 2 

486 7 7 



Administrative Divisions. — For administrative purposes Cham- 
pdran District is divided into the two following Subdivisions. The 
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population statistics are taken from the Census Report of 1872 
(Appendix, Statements i A and i B). The administrative statistics 
are derived from a special report furnished by the Collector in 1869. 

The Sadr Subdivision has its headquarters at Motfhirf. It 
covers an area of 1470 square miles, with 11 50 villages, 135,538 
houses, and a total population of 865,654, of whom 750,156 are 
Hindus, 115,411 Muhammadans, 80 Christians, and 7 of other 
denominations not classified. Average number of inhabitants per 
square mile, 589 ; average number of persons per village, 753 ; 
number of villages per square mile, 78; number of houses per 
square mile, 92 ; average number of inmates per house, 6*4 ; pro- 
portion of males in total population, 51*0 per cent This Sub- 
division consists of the police circles of Motfhirf, Adipur, Dhaki 
Rimchandra, Kesariyd, Madhuban, and Gobindganj ; and in 1869 
contained three Magisterial and Revenue Courts ; a regular police 
force 309 strong, besides 1800 chauldddrs^ or village watchmen. 
The total cost of administration amounted to ;^io,o75, 4^ 

(2.) BettiA Subdfvision was created in 1852. It occupies an 
area of 2061 square miles, with 11 49 villages, 106,690 houses, and 
a total population of 575,161, of whom 490,108 are Hindus, 83,826 
Muhammadans, and 1227 Christians. The average number of 
inhabitants per square mile is 279 ; average number of villages per 
square mile, '56 ; average number of inhabitants per village, 501 ; 
average number of houses per square mile, 52 ; average number of 
inmates per house, 5*4. The proportion of males in the total popu- 
lation is 51*4 per cent In 1869 this Subdivision contained one 
Magisterial and Revenue Court, with three police circles — Bettii, 
Lauriyd, and Bagahd ; a regular police force consisting of 131 men, 
and 1438 village watchmen. The cost of separate administration 
amounted to ;^6566, 8s. 

Fiscal Divisions, or ParganAs. — ^The following account is 
taken partly from Mr. A. Wyatt's * Statistics of the District of Sdran,' 
and partly from the Board of Revenue /a^tf«4 statistics. 

ParganA MiHsf is bounded on the north hy pargand Simriun, 
on the east and south by the District of Tirhut, and on the west by 
pargand Majhawd. The principal rivers are the Bdghmatf and the 
Little Gandak ; the former skirts the pargand on its eastern boun- 
dary, while the latter intersects it in a south-easterly direction. 
These rivers are navigable throughout the year for boats of 400 and 
500 maunds (about 14 to 18 tons) burthen. The Khajui and 
Bakhyd streams are fordable, except in the rains. Besides these, 
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there are several deserted beds of rivers, called manSy which unite 
with the main streams during the rains. The principal roads are 
from Motfpur factory to Motihdrf (the main road from Muzaffarpur 
to Motihiri), from Sattar ghdt to Piprd factory and to Bdrd factory, 
and from Sdhibganj or Kamaul to Mihsf village. The only village 
of note in this pargand is Mihsf, where a munsM was formerly 
stationed. The bighd generally in use is that of 7^ hdth lagi^ or 
5625 square yards. The area of the pargand is 225,939 acres, or 
353-0 square miles. It comprises 501 estates, and pays a Govern- 
ment revenue of ;^ 10,968. 

ParganA Simraon is bounded on the north by Nepdl, the 
frontier being defined either by a ditch and masonry pillars, or by 
rivers. In one place the line runs between the inner and outer 
walls of Fort Simrdun, now in ruins. On the south it is bounded 
by pargands Mihsf and Majhawd ; on the east by Tivhut, with which 
the Ldl Bakhyd river forms a natural boundary ; and on the west by 
pargand Majhawd, from which it is divided by the Tiur and Buri 
Gandak rivers, navigable for small boats. The principal road is 
from Motfhdrf to Dhdki thdfid^ vi& Mfrpur indigo factory. The 
principal villages are — Dhdki, Bfjbanf, Dhanuki, Barharwd, and 
Khandtarf, where markets are held twice a week. The area of the 
pargand is 123,175 acres, or 192*46 square miles, and it contains 
eight estates, paying a Government revenue of ;^i94i, 12s. 

ParganA MajhawA formerly included Rdj Ramnagar, but that 
tract was separately marked in the Survey maps. The pargand^ as 
at present constituted, is bounded on the north by Nepdl, extending 
from the Tiur nadl, where it is touched by pargand Simrdun, to the 
Urid nadiy on the borders of Rdj Rdmnagar. From this latter 
river the boundary line runs in a north-western direction along the 
borders of that Rdj, till it reaches the rude shrine of Bdhf Thdpd 
and the Pachnad river ; thence westward as far as Tribenl ghdty on 
the Gandak. On the east it is bounded by pargands Simrdun, 
Mihsf, and Gadeshar of Tirhut; on the south by the Gandak, 
which forms a natural boundary with Sdran ; on the west, partly by 
the same river forming a natural boundary with the District of 
Gorakhpur and Rdj Botwdl of Nepdl. A part of the pargand is situ- 
ated on the west bank of the Gandak, embracing thirty-five villages, 
known as fafipd Chauddnd. 

This immense pargand covers an area of 2 341 '3 2 square miles, 
and is subdivided into twenty-five tappds. The following table 
shows their area both in acres and square miles, and the number of 
estates at the time of the Survey. 
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Distribution of TappAs, eixx, within 


PaRGANA MAJHAW^ 




Number of 


Total Assa. 


Nambs op TafpAs. 












Esutes. 














Acres. 


Roods. 


Poles. 


Square Miles. 


(i.)Bah^ 


129 


150,769 





26 


235 '57 


(2.) Balthar, 


31 


35.471 





25 


55 '42 


(3.) Duho Suho, 


1^ 


36,801 


I 


27 


5750 


(4.) Sugdon, 


87 


121,828 


2 


15 


19036 


(5.)Bhubtd, 
(6.) Balui, 


7 


7,619 


2 


32 


11*90 


47 


20,701 





12 


3234 


(7.) Chdnkl, 


I 


16,749 


2 


08 


26*17 


(8.) Deoraj, 


19,155 


3 


32 


29'93 


(9.) Gopdli, 


30 


13,746 


I 





21*48 


(10.) Gandhauli, . 


22 


11,404 


2 


08 


17*82 


(II.) SAthi, 


42 


28,194 


2 





44*05 


(12.) Chigwin Batsdii, 


181 


181,125 





10 


283*01 


(13.) Manpur Chaudind, 
(14.) Daulati, 


97 


86,861 


3 


08 


13572 


95 


112,114 


2 


35 


175*18 


(15.) Aulihi, 
(16.) JafEur&bid, . 


12 


8,858 


3 


17 


13*84 


12 


8,562 


3 


17 


13*38 


(17.) Madhdul, 


80 


86,790 


2 


38 


135 *6» 


(18.) M4ndu, 


23 


18,980 


I 


19 


29*66 


(19.) Belwi, 


61 


35.505 
26,265 





08 


55*47 


(20.) Sakbwi, 


30 





05 


41*04 


(21.) Sonwal, 


61 


55.698 


2 


32 


87^3 


(22.) Harn4T4nd, 


17 


12,706 


2 


38 


19*85 


(23.) Patjarwd, . 


107 


'23»458 


I 


24 


208^3 


(24.) Khadi, 


155 


188,274 


2 


'A 


29419 


(25. ) R^jpur Sohdrii, . 
Total, 


45 


80,805 


I 


126*26 


1492 


1,498,449 





38 


2,341*32 



The Gandak skirts /a^a«J Majhawd along nearly the whole of its 
south and north-west boundary. This river is navigable throughout 
the year for boats of 1000 and 1500 maunds (36 J to 55 tons), but 
the navigation is dangerous. The principal ferries are at Kesariyi, 
Sangrimpur, Gobindganj, and Bariydrpur. Large boats rarely go 
beyond Bagahd, from which place, as well as from Bhodl and 
Tribenf, valuable sdl timber is floated down to Hdjfpur and Patni. 
The Sikhrend river rises in the Sumeswar range, and passes Sagaulf 
among other places. It is also known as the Harhd in the upper 
part of its course. Very little traffic is carried on beyond SagaulL 
The Subdivisional town of Bettid is the chief place of importance, 
and is the residence of the Mahdrdjd of Bettid, who owns the whole 
of the pargandf with the exception of one tappd. The two 
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Roman Catholic Missions in this neighbourhood have been already 
referred to (p. 249). The two next places in importance are 
Motfhdrf, the civil headquarters of the District, and Sagaulf, where 
a regiment of native cavaby is stationed. The principal villages 
are Bagahd, Gobindganj, and Sangrimpur, all on the Gandak, 
Kesariyd, Chaudand, Jagdispur in tappd Khadi, Dhekahd Surujpur 
in tappd Madwal, Sakhwd Khds, Machargdon in tappd Patjarwd, 
Lohiydr in tappd Sugdon, Narkatfd in tappd Bahis, Singdrpur in 
tappd Gopdld, Kundauli in tappd Gandhaulf, and Arardj in tappd 
Hamd Tdnd, where there is a large Sivala, and a fair is annually 
held in February. At Lauriyd hazdr there is a laur^ or stone pillar, 
known as one of Bhim Sinh's Idt^^ which has been already de- 
scribed (p. 255). In the same village, on the banks of the Sikhrend, 
are the ruins of an old fort, known as Navand garhy which can be 
seen from a great distance. There are nine mud embankments, 
running north and south, and seven running from east to west, with 
traces of bricks. The whole is now covered with thick high jungle. 
In tappd Rdjpur Sohdrid, on the borders of the sdl forest, are to be 
seen the ruins of the Bdwan garh^ or fifty-two forts, which are said 
to have been the residence of one Rdjd Baord, who is supposed 
to have been contemporary with the Rdjds of Simrdun garh and 
Navand ^M. The remains of mud and brick walls are still visible ; 
and the tanks and wells found inside show that this tract, now buried 
in dense jungle, was once thickly inhabited. 

A line drawn from the junction of Sdran, Champdran, and 
Gorakhpur, to Bettid, and thence to the trijunction of Rdmnagar, 
Majhawd, and Nepdl, on the Urid nadly would divide ihSspargand 
into two well-defined tracts. To the east of this line the country is 
similar to that of Mihsf and Tirhut; the soil is most productive, and the 
population very dense ; there are small tracts of low jungle here and 
there along the banks of streams, and in tappd Duho Suho large 
tracts of jungle are met with near the frontier. To the west and 
north-west of Bettid population is sparse, the average number of 
inhabitants per square mile over the whole Subdivision being only 
279, according to the Census Report of 1872, while in thdnd Bagahd 
it is as low as 124. In tappds Chigwdn Batsdrd and Mdnpur Chaud- 
dnd the Revenue Surveyor estimated that one-third of the land 
was unproductive. The northern portion, adjoining Rdj Rdmnagar, 
is covered with high grass, which is cut and conveyed to Bettid for 
thatching. The southern parts, on the right bank of the Gandak, 
are chiefly waste, being covered with large patches oijhau and reed 
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jungle, and the Mimosa catechu, from which large quantities of 
kath or catechu are made. The country around Bagahd is highly 
cultivated, sugar-cane being the staple product The soil of thk 
large pargand is peculiar. In the southern parts it consists of sand, 
with a slight admixture of clay, brought down by the Gandak; while 
the northern part is mainly a stiff clay, which produces heavy rice- 
crops. Tappd Rijpur Soharld is similar to Rij Rdmnagar in its 
soil. It is liable to inundation from the hill-streams ; and the northern 
part is covered with dense jungle, broken by patches of rice-cultiva- 
tion. The cold-weather crop is principally tU, In the south, rice 
is largely cultivated, but population is very sparse, owing to the 
feverish climate and the badness of the water. The aboriginal tribe 
of Thdrus is frequently met with. Intermittent fever of the worst 
type becomes endemic on the breaking up of the rains and the 
beginning of the cold weather. Along the borders of tappds Bahis 
and Balthar, there is a large swamp called bhds^ impassable during 
the greater part of the year, which produces rice of a superior kind ; 
the seed is sown in the mud from canoes, and the crops are cut in 
the cold weather in the same way. In the hot weather the water 
underneath escapes into neighbouring swamps, and the drier parts 
can then be crossed with a little caution. According to the Revenue 
Surveyor, this large pargand at the time of the Permanent Settlement 
was chiefly waste. There are five different sizes of bighds in use, 
their sizes being 5625, 6400, 6944, 11,025, and 12,100 square yards. 
The pargand pays a total Government Revenue of ;^38,56i, 18s. 

RAj RJImnagar is bounded on the north by Nepdl, the high 
Sumeswar range being the line of demarcation; on the east by 
Nepdl, the Urid nadi^ and an artificial line from Ahird Siswd to 
Biknd Thorl ; on the south and south-west by pargand Majhawd ; 
and on the north-west by the Pachnad river, from its source to 
Churld Tola. It is divided into three tappds^ Rdmgir, JamhauU, and 
Chigwan, which latter includes the Ddn. The southern portion is 
healthy and well cultivated, while tappds Jamhaulf and Chigwdn are 
unhealthy, thinly populated, and badly cultivated. The climate is 
very unhealthy, except in January, February, and March ; in the hot 
and rainy months the atd^ or jungle-fever, exhibits the worst type of 
typhus. Fort Sumeswar, however, would make an excellent sani- 
tarium if the jungle were cleared away. The principal river is the 
Harhd, which rises in the Sumeswar range, north of Gardf, in the 
Ddn, and assumes the name of Sikhrend in pargand Majhawd, 
and Buri Gandak as it approaches Tirhut It is not navigable in 
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Rij Rdmnagar. The next river is the Pandii, which takes that 
name at Biknd Thori, at the junction of two hill-streams, Chitahd and 
Kuddi, which rise in Nepdl, and pierce the Sumeswar range at Bikna 
Thorf. There is an excellent pass near Biknd Thori into Nepdl, 
through which the British army entered during the war of 1814-15. 
A Nepdlf thdnd is situated near Biknd Thori. The other streams 
of any size are the Doram, Dungf, Masin, Dingri, Kdpan, Dhdr, 
and Achof. Gold-dust is found in the Pachnad, Harhd, Dhdr, 
Achuf, and Kdpan, at the commencement and termination of the 
rains. It is said that several thousand rupees' worth of gold used 
to be annually collected \ but the amount realised by the Govern- 
ment farmer at the time of the Revenue Survey was far below this, 
the gold-washing families having deserted from over-taxation. The 
inhabitants are principally Thdrus, a race of Indo-Chinese origin. 
In the north of Rdmnagar the belt of forest contains some valuable 
timber, which, when cut, is carted to Bagahd, and then floated 
down the Gandak, tied to boats, to Patnd. High grass jungle is 
commonly met with, and is used for thatching, fetching in the south 
from three to four dnnds (or 4|d. to 6d.) per cart-load. Large flocks 
of sheep are annually driven into Rdmnagar from Gorakhpur for 
grazing, which is abundant The chief place of importance is the 
village of Rdmnagar — the residence of the Rdjd — 2l very unhealthy 
place, of which the population is said to be decreasing. 

TappA ChigwAn consists chiefly of mountains with extensive rice- 
fields, dotted with Thdru villages, many of which are entirely deserted. 
The Diin is entirely surrounded by hills, except where the south- 
western comer is pierced by a gorge at Sftal Bdri. The hill-streams 
which pour down sink several feet below the surface of the ground, 
and do not re-appear till they reach a low level in the south. Accord- 
ing to the Revenue Surveyor, the area of this tappd is 692-05 square 
miles, or 442,917 acres, paying a Government revenue of ;^5S5. 

Climate. — The Civil Surgeon reports as follows : — * The climate 
of Champdran may be generally described as dry. From November 
to March inclusive, the weather is dry and cool, the sky is often 
clouded, though rain seldom falls. The nights are cold and bracing, 
and light cool winds prevail Fogs occur occasionally, but to no 
great extent, and they are not marked by the density and persistence 
of the fogs in some parts of Lower and Eastern Bengal April is a 
moderately warm month. May is a hot and dry month ; westerly 
hot winds frequently prevail. June, July, August, and part of Sep- 
tember, form the rainy season, though occasionally little or no rain 
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falls in June. The heat is less oppressive than in May. The 
nights are hot and disagreeable, but there is sometimes a cool 
breeze from the east to temper the atmosphere, and occasional 
showers mitigate the oppressive severity of this season. In October 
the nights are less oppressive ; and as the latter part of this month 
approaches, the weather again begins to become pleasant' 

The following figures, showing the monthly temperature of the 
District, are taken from the Civil Surgeon's report for 1874 : — 
January, highest maximum, 69® \ lowest minimum, 49* ; range, 20**. 
February, max., 74**; min., 61°; range, 13°. March, max., 83**; 
min., 63°; range, 20^ April, max., 87°; min., 73**; range, 14**. 
May, max., 94** ; min., 79** ; range, 15°. June, max., 89° ; min. 80®; 
range, 9**. July, max., 89"*; min., 81**; range, 8^ August, max., 
89°; min., 81°; range, 8°. September, max., 90°; min., 76; range, 
14"*. October, max., 86"*; min., 74°; range, 12^ November, max., 
81°; min., 62°; range, 19°. December, max., 71°; min., 51**; 
range, 20^ 

The monthly rainfall for 187 1 was as follows: — ^January, nil; 
February, i'8 inches; March, nil; April, i'5i inches; May, 6*33 
inches; June, 5*87 inches; July, 11 '26 inches; August, 15*5 inches; 
September, 24*83 inches; October, nil ; November, nil ; December, 
nil; — total, 67*1 inches. This was an unusually rainy year. The. 
following figures show the rainfall month by month in 1870 : — 
January, nil ; February, nil; March, 1*5 inches; April, nil ; May, 
2-1 inches; June, 11*3 inches; July, 15*16 inches; August, 12*82 
inches ; September, 4*67 inchef ; October, "54 inch ; November, nil; 
December, nil ; — total rainfall, 48*09 inches. 

Endemic and Epidemic Diseases. — In Rdmnagar and its neigh- 
bourhood intermittent fever of a severe and frequently fatal type 
may be said to be endemic. Its presence is supposed to be due to 
the proximity of the tardi^ but its severity is aggravated by the 
unhealthy state of the town itself, and the habits of the inhabitants. 
In the extreme north of Rdmnagar the aul or jungle-fever, assum- 
ing the worst form of typhus, is prevalent during the hot and rainy 
months. Bettid, owing to its low position, is often subject to 
visitations of fever. One of the most common diseases throughout 
the District is goitre, supposed to be caused by bad water. The 
Civil Surgeon mentions the case of a village, the inhabitants of 
which suffered greatly from this complaint, but recovered on drinking 
water from a fresh well. In many parts goitrous cretins are found. 
The most formidable of the endemic diseases is, however, cholera, 
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which is rarely entirely absent Small-pox, also, carries off many. 
Inoculation is practised in a few cases ; but neither inoculation nor 
vaccination is common. Dysentery and diarrhcsa are largely fatal, 
especially to those of advanced age. Splenitis and hepatitis, the 
sequelae of fever, are generally of a mild character. 

In 1869, cholera appeared in an epidemic form in Champdran, 
and 4230 persons — a number probably far below the truth — ^are 
reported to have died from it The first case appeared in a village 
called Bangrd, in tafpd Sugdon, on the 15th April; and the disease 
in its epidemic form had disappeared in the following November. It 
gradually, but not quickly, advanced from the west to the east of the 
District, and did not radiate from any fair or assemblage of people, 
though the Civil Surgeon states that the town of Bettii may be con- 
sidered as the focus of the epidemic. Motfhdri was not severely 
attacked, only twenty-two cases having occurred in that town ; but 
there were thirty-four cases in the jail, of which fifteen proved fatal. 
This outbreak did not follow the main routes either by land or by 
water, but spread irrespective of such lines. 

Vital Statistics in Selected Areas. — In order to obtain, if 
possible, an approximate idea of mortality, etc, certain areas, rural 
and urban, were selected in 1873, in which births and deaths are 
now registered by a special establishment In Champdran, the 
urban areas are the towns of Bettid and Motfhdri, and the rural area 
is Kesariyd. The following is the method in which registration is 
effected. In urban areas the chaukiddrs report the deaths which 
occur in their jurisdictions at the thdndy where a special clerk is 
engaged to compile the returns so submitted. There is no check 
over the chaukiddrs^ except the fear of punishment when cases of 
neglect are detected. The mortality among infants is said to be 
badly registered, and the death-rate as a whole is suspiciously low. 
The following are the results in the urban areas ; according to the 
Sanitary Commissioner they are but partially successful : — ^With a 
total population of 27,974 persons 579 deaths were registered in 
1873, equal to a death-rate of 20*69 P^^ ^^^o of the population. 
The principal causes of death were — from cholera, 16; small-pox, 
42; fever, 339; bowel-complaints, 100. For the rural area, a very 
high death-rate was returned in 1873, owing to exceptional epidemic 
outbreaks. The results were as follow : — With a gross population 
of 4428 persons, 229 deaths, or 5 171 per 1000, were returned. 
The principal causes of death were — from cholera, 130; fever, 42 ; 
bowel-complaints, 11. 
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Native Practitioners. — The Civil Surgeon reported in 187 1 
that the native practitioner, or kabirdj^ has no system of treatment 
beyond acting upon the superstition and credulity of his patients. 
In the employment of the Rijd of Bettid, however, there was a 
hakim who could successfully depress a cataract 

Fairs as Causes of Disease. — A list of the principal fairs and 
religious gatherings held in Champdran has already been given 
(pp. 255, 6). The Civil Surgeon is not aware of any connection 
between these gatherings and the outbreaks of epidemic disease. 

Indigenous Drugs. — ^The following list has been supplied by 
the Civil Surgeon : — (i.) Indrajab (Halaria antidysenterica) ; (2.) 
bhiddnd (Pyrus cydonia) ; (3.) chdng (Cannabis indica) ; (4.) bel 
(iEgle marmelos) ; (5.) chiretd (Ophelia chirata) ; (6.) phatMri 
(alum) ; (7.) guldncha (Punica granatum) ; (8.) harrd (Terminalia 
chebula) ; (9.) king (assafoetida) \ (10.) amid (Phyllanthus emblica) ; 
(11.) aphim (Papaver somniferum); (12.) atis (Aconitum hetero- 
phyllum) ; (13.) djawan (Carum ajawan) ; (14.) isaphgul (Plantago 
isphagula) ; (15.) hirdkas (Ferri sulphas) ; (16.) indrdyan (Cucumis 
trigonus) ; (17.) kabdb chini (Piper cubeba) ; (18.) kdld ddnd (Phar- 
bitis nil); (19.) >&£f/4 /frrf (Negella sativa) ; (20,) kulidjdn (Alpinia 
clunensis); (21.) kakri (Cucumis utilissimus); (22.) kordrdfd djawdn 
(Hyoscyamus niger) ; (23.) kappUr (Camphora) ; (24.) katkulejd 
(Caesalpinia bonducella) ; (25.) khdrinun (Sodae sulphas) ; nirmdli 
(Strychnos potatorum) ; (27.) nissddal {Ammomsa chloridum); (28.) 
pdlaspdprd (Butea frondosa) ; (29.) rdmtardi (Abelmoschus escu- 
lentus) ; (30.) sasaut (Berberis Lycium) ; (31.) raskappur {\iy^ 
perchloridum) ; (32.) salip misri (Orebis mascula) ; (33.) sidlkdntd 
(Argemone Mexicana) ; (34.) sdnko (Arsenic) ; (35.) son/ (Fceni- 
culum Panmorium) ; (36.) sunth (Zingiber officinale) ; (37.) sand 
mukM (Cassia elongata) ; (38.) sord (Potassae nitras) ; (39.) sohdjd 
(Sodse Biboras) ; (40.) tisi (Linum usitatissimum) ; (41.) tutid 
(Cupri sulphas). 

Charitable Dispensaries. — ^There are now (1875) four charit- 
able dispensaries in Chdmparan, at Motfhdrf, Bettid, Baharwd, and 
Bagahd. The two last, however, have only been opened very 
recently, and I am unable to give any statistics for them. 

MoTfHARf Dispensary was established in 1852. The original 
building was destroyed by the floods of 187 1, and the dispensary for 
some time was located in a hired house. A new building, in which 
twenty patients can be comfortably accommodated, has now been 
constructed, from funds liberally subscribed throughout the District 
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The total number treated in 187 1 was 5432, of whom 137 were 
in-door, and 5295 out-door patients. As the prejudice of the 
natives against European medicines gradually disappears, the attend- 
ance at the hospital has steadily increased. In 1871 there were 
137 in-door patients against 109 in 1870, and 5295 out-door 
patients against 2037 in the previous year. In 187 1, 3351 cases of 
goitre were treated, and in 1872, 516, most of which were cured. 
In 187 1, of the 137 in-door patients 124 were relieved or recovered, 
and 10 died ; the percentage of deaths to patients treated was 7*3, 
the average daily number of sick 7*16. The total income in 187 1 
was jC^7^» 13s- Sd., including the Government contribution; the 
expenditure was ;^92, 7 s. 2d. ; leaving a balance of ^84, 6s. 3d. on 
January ist, 1872. 

BettiA Dispensary was opened in July 1864. The building 
fell during the heavy rains in September 187 1, and a house was 
temporarily rented for carrying on the Dispensary work until 1872, 
when a new building was erected. The attendance has greatly 
improved ; as the following figures will show. In 1870, in-door 
patients, 75, out-door, 856; in 187 1, in-door patients, 50, out-door, 
5206; in 1872, in-door patients, 47, out-door, 9729. Of the 50 
in-door patients in 187 1, 44 recovered or were relieved, and 5 died; 
the percentage of deaths to total treated was 10, and the daily aver- 
age number of sick 2. The income in 187 1 was ;^i25, i8s., the 
expenditure ;^74, 6s. 9d., leaving a balance of ;^5i, iis. 3d. 

Cattle Diseases. — ^The following are the principal diseases which 
affect cattle in Champdran District : — KhunM^ foot-and-mouth 
disease, prevails in the hot weather. The animal affected becomes 
feverish and its tongue white, while the mouth and throat swell, and 
sometimes almost close; at the same time the hoofs are covered with 
sores. As a general rule the animal soon recovers, but sometimes 
lingers a month. The only treatment adopted is the application 
of oil to the sores. Guti is a contagious disease of a typhoid type. 
The principal symptoms, as taken from the * Manual of the more 
deadly forms of Cattle Disease in India,' group themselves in three 
sets. The first set of symptoms are great constipation and thirst, 
loss of appetite, a fast pulse, accompanied by a short cough and an 
increased temperature. In the second stage, fever with weakness 
and constipation are most prominent ; while in the third, purging 
and profuse discharges from the mouth and nostrils are succeeded 
by prostration and death. The general duration of the disease 
is five or six days in fatal cases, but treatment is often successful. 
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owing to the mild t3rpe the disease assumes. The natives consider 
the disease a kind of small-pox. DiUkhd, — In this disease the throat 
swells and closes, the animal breathing pain^lly through the nose. 
Death generally follows on the third day. Rdshd is a sort of rheu- 
matism, which first appears in the knee-joint of one leg, from which 
it spreads to the other limbs. Daryd seems to be a kind of foot- 
and-mouth disease, the animal dying between the tenth and twen- 
tieth day from the date of ^iziu'e. It generally appears in the hot 
season, and attacks sheep and goats, as well as cattle. 
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Aboriginal Population. Tirhut, 46-48 ; Cham- 

pdran, 2^7, 245-247. 
Absentee Landlords, Tirhut, 121 ; Cham- 

pdran, 288. 
Abxodbs, or extraordinary cesses, in Tirhut, 

106, 107. 
AdApur thdnd, Champdran, 234 ; Fair at, 

255- 

Administrative Divisions, Tirhut, 34, 178- 
180 ; Champ&ran, 307, 308. 

Administrative Headquarters, Tirhut, 18, 51, 
52 ; Charopdran, 219, 25a 

Administrative History of Tirhut, 165, 166. 

Advances to Cultivators, Tirhut, 106. 

Agarwdlds in Tirhut, 43 ; in Champdran, 
242. 

Age, Population according to, Tirhut, 35 ; 
Champdran, 235. 

Agricultural Implements, Tirhut, 107; Cham- 
pdran, 278, 279. 

Agriculture in Tirhut. 81-115 ; in Cham- 
pdran, 260-284. 

Ahalydsthdn, or Singheswarsthdn, a religious 
gathering in Tirhut. 62, 162, 184. 

Ahilwdr. pargand in Tirhut, 180, 181. 

Ahis. pargand in Hrhut, 181. 

Ahiydri. village in Tirhut. 62. 63^ 

Akanrf Dum£ village-union in Tirhut. 49. 

Akbarpur, pargand in Tirhut, 181. 

Akbarpur. — See Katrd. 

Aldpur, pargand in Tirhut, 181. 

Alluvion and Diluvion in Champdran, 226. 

Amurd Bhauridrf, village in Champdran, 25a 

Amusements of the people, Tirhut, 80, 81 ; 
Champdran, 259. 

Animals, Domestic, Tirhut, 107 ; Cham- 
pdran, 278. 



Animals, Wild.— 5^^ Ferae Naturae ; Deaths 

by. — See Deaths. 
Antiquarian remains in Tirhut, 52, 55, 56. 

58, 59, 70, 71, 189 ; in Champdran, 252- 

aS5. 3"- 
Arardj, village in Champdran, 254. 

Area of Tirhut, 18, 34 ; cultivated, 104, 105 ; 

of Champdran, 219, 234 ; cultivated, 271- 

277. 
Arrardj, tappd in Champdran, 276 ; Fair at, 

255. 
Asdmiwdr system of Indigo Cultivation, 

Tirhut, 102, 103 ; Champdran, 268, 269. 
Aspects, General Physical, Tirhut, 18, 19 ; 

Champdran, 220, 221. 
Aspects. Medical. — See Medical. 
Auldhd, tappd in Champdran, 272, 31a 

B 

Bdbhans in Champdran. 241, 242. 
Babrd i., pargand in Tirhut. 181. 
Babrd 11., pargand in Tirhut, 181, 182. 
Babrd Turlci, pargand in Tirhut. 182. 
Badebhusari,/<i^<i«<f in Tirhut, 182. 
Bddhpur, village-union in Tirhut, 49. 
Badraj Semar, thdnd in Tirhut, 34. 179. 
Bagahd, village and thana in Champdran, 

228, 234. 311. 
Bdghmatf Embankment in Tirhut, The, xi6, 

117. 
Bdghmati river, 19, 23. 24, 130, 226. 
Banddurpur, pargand in Tirhut, 182. 
Bahds, ia^d in Champdran, 272, 274, 275, 

310, 312. 
Baneii, village and thdnd in Tirhut, 34, 61, 

62, 179. 
Bakhrd. village, Tirhut, 52, 53. 
Bakyd river, 225, 226. 
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B&ligach, pargand in Tirhut. 182. 
BaULn river, Tirhut, 20, 33, 25, 26, 27. 
Balance Sheets. — See Revenue and Expen- 
diture. 
Balawid river, 223, 224. 
BalthAr. tappd ih Champdran. 272, 274, 31a 
Balu&h, tappd in Champdran, 272, 275, 3x0. 
Ban^^n. mart in Tirhut, 125. 
Baniyd, caste in Tirhut. 43 ; in Champdran, 

243- 
Banking establishments in Champdran, 296. 

Banks of rivers, Tirhut, 19, 22, 26 ; Cham- 
pdran, 222, 224. 
Bantidn, pargand in Tirhut, 182. 183. 
Bardil, pargand in Tirhut, 183. 
Barhampur, village in Tirhut, 59. 
Barharwd. village in Champdran. 309. 
Barydrpur Riidar, village-union in Tirhut, 49. 
Basddhpdtf village, Tirhut. 52. 
Basantpur, village-union in Tirhut, 49, 53. 
Bdsdeopur, village in Tirhut, 57, 58. 
Basotrd, pargar^ in Tirhut, 183. 
Batsord. tappd in Champdran, 277. 
Bayd river, Tirhut. 19, 20, 21, 22. 
Behar Scientific Society, The, in Muzaffar- 

pur, 164. 
beld Mochpakaunf, village and tkdnd in 

Tirhut, 34, 69, 180. 
Belsand thdnd, Tirhut, 34, 179. 
Belsand Kaldn, village in Tirhut, 54. 
Belwd, tappd in Champdran, 272, 276, 310. 
Benfpdti KhajauU thdnd, Tirhut, 34, 180. 
Benfpur, village in Tirhut, 62. 
Berdi, pargand in Tirhut, 183. 
Berautpur, village in Tirhut, 56. 
Betlid Rdj, History of the, 252. 
Bettid. town in Champdran, 219, 249, 251, 

252 ; Fair at, 255 ; Dispensary, 317. 
Bettid Subdivision, Champdran. 234. 308. 
Bhabtd, tappd in Champdran, 272, 275, 310. 
Bhadwdr, pargand in Tirhut, 183, 184. 
Bhairdgnid, vulage in Tirhut, 69. 125. 
Bhdld, pargand in Tirhut, 184. 
Bharwdrd, pargand in Tirhut, 184. 
Bhdts, caste of bards, in Tirhut, 43 ; in 

Champdran, 240, 241. 
Bhatsdld, pargand in Tirhut. 199. 
Bhaur. pargand in Tirhut, 184, 185. 
Bhawdrah, village and thdnd in Tirhut, 34, 

SSf 180. 
Bhfm Sinh's Idihif 52, 255, 311. 
Bhitd Sarkhandl, village in Tirhut, 69. 
Bhiiinhdrs. —See Bdbhans. 
Bhuiyds in Tirhut, 47 ; in Champdran, 246. 
Bhurengf nadi in Tirhut, 23. 
Bichaur, pargand in Tirhut, 185. 
Bfjbani, village in Champdran, 250, 309. 
Birds of Tirhut, 30. 
Bfrgdon, village in Champdran, 250. 
Bishanpur Narhan, village-union in Tirhut, 

49. 
Bishanpur Narhan Khds, village in Tirhut, 

67. 
Blight in Tirhut, 1T5 ; in Champdran, 284. 
Blind, Number of, in Champdran, 235. 



Boats in Tirhut. 130, 131. 
Bochuhd. pargand in Tirhut. 185. 
Boundaries of Tirhut, x8 ; of Champdran, 

219. 220. 
Brdhmans in Tirhut, 41-43 ; in Champdran, 

236. 237, 240, 241. 
Brdhma Samdj, The, in Champdran, 249. 
BrdhmottarXoxid. tenures in Tirhut, no. 
Bud Gandak river, 130, 223, 226. 



Calcutta, Trade between Tirhut and. 145, 
146, 157. 

Capital and Interest, Tirhut, 162-164 ; 
Champdran, 396. 

Castes. List of. Tirhut. 41-46 ; Champdran, 
240-247. 

Cattle Diseases in Champdran. 317. 318. 

Census of 1872 in Tirhut, 32-35 ; in Cham- 
pdran. 232, 233. 

Census of 1874, Darbhangah, 35-37. 

Cereal crops, Tirhut, 81-83 ; Champdran, 
260-262. 

Chak Manf. pargand in Tirhut, 185. 186. 

Chakld Ndi, pargand in Tirhut, 186. 

Chamdrs in Tirhut, 47 ; in Champdran, 336, 
246. 

ChampXran District— 

Geographical Situation. Area, and Boun- 
daries. 219. 220 ; Jurisdictions. 220 ; Gene- 
ral Aspect of the District, 220, 221 ; River 
System, 221-226 ; Alluvion and Diluvion, 
226 ; Lakes. 226. 227 ; Fisheries. 227 ; 
Irrigation. 227, 228 ; Lines of Drainage, 
228 ; Marsh Products. 228 ; Minerals. 228, 
229 ; Soils. 229 ; Forest and Jungle Pro- 
ducts, 229-231 ; Population — Early esti- 
mates. 231. 232 ; Census of 1872. its 
agency and results, 232-234 ; Classification 
according to Sex and Age, 235 ; Infirmities, 
235, 236 ; Ethnical Division of the People, 
336-239 ; Immigration and Emigration, 
239-240 ; List of Hindu Castes. 240-245 ; 
Aboriginal Tribes, .245-247 : Hindus not 
recognising Caste, 247-249 ; Religious 
Divisions of the People, 249 ; Towns and 
Places of Interest, 249-255 ; Fairs, 255, 
256 ; Village Officials, 256 ; Material Con- 
dition of the People — Dress, Dwellings. 
Food. Amusements. Conveyances, etc., 
256-260 ; Agriculture — Rice Cultivation, 
260. 261 ; other Cereals, 261, 262 ; Oil- 
seeds, 262, 263 ; Tobacco. Cotton, and 
Sugar-cane, 263, 264 ; Sugar Manufacture, 
264, 265 ; Indigo Cultivation and Manu- 
facture, 266-269 ; Opium, 269-271 ; Culti- 
vated Area and Out-turn of Crops in 
different /a/>/4j, 271-277 ; Condition of the 
Cultivators, 277, 278 ; Agricultural Imple- 
ments and Domestic Animals, 278. 279 ; 
Wages and Prices. 279. 280 ; Weights 
and Measures, 280, 281 ; Landless Day- 
Labourers, 281, 282; Spare Land. 282; 
Tenants' Rights, 282 ; Land Tenures, 282, 
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283 ; Rates of Rent, 283, 284 ; Operation 
of the Rent Law of Bengal, 284 ; Manure 
and Irrigation, 284 ; Natural Calamities — 
Blight, Floods, and Droughts, 284, 285 ; 
Famine of 1866, 285, 286; Famine of 
1874, 286, 287; Famine Warnings, 287, 
288 ; Foreign and Absentee Landholders, 
288 ; Roads, 288, 289 ; Manufactures, 289, 
290 ; Commerce and Trade, 290 ; River 
Traffic, 290-294 ; Trade with Nepdl, 294- 
296 ; Capital and Interest, 296 ; Income 
Tax, 296, 297 ; Revenue and Expendi- 
ture, 297, 298 ; Land Revenue, 298 ; Civil 
and Criminjal Courts, 298 ; Police and 
Jail Statistics. 298-304 ; Educational Sta- 
tistics, 304-307 ; Postal Statistics, 307 ; 
Administrative Divisions. 307, 308 ; List 
of Fiscal Divisions {Pargands), 508-313 ; 
Climate, Temperature, and Rainfall, 313, 
qi4 ; Endemics and Epidemics, 314, 315 ; 
Vital Statistics, 315 ; Native Physicians, 
ti6 ; Fairs as Causes of Disease, 316 ; 
Indigenous Drugs, 316 ; Charitable Dis- 
pensaries. 316 ; Cattle Diseases, 317. 

Changes in jurisdiction, Tirhut, 18 ; Cham- 
p4ran, 22a 

Changes in river-courses, Tirhut, ao ; Cham- 
pdran, 222. 

Chinkl, tappd in Champdran, 272, 275, 31a 

Chaukiddrs.—See Police, Rural. 

ChhatuA. village in Champdran, 250. 

Chigw&nbatsdrd, tappd in Champdran, 272, 
310. 

Chigwdn and Dhun, tappd in Champdran, 
272, 274, 312, 3ir 

Children under twelve. —See Age. 

Cholera in Tirhut, 201, 205 ; in Champdran, 
314, 315. 

Christian Population of Tirhut, 35, 37, 46, 
48 ; of Champdran, 249. 

Climate of Tirhut, 200 ; of Champdran, 313, 

314- 
Coal in Champdran, 228. 

Commerce and Trade of Tirhut, 129-162 ; 

of Champdran, 290-296. 
Communication, Means of, in Tirhut, 121- 

126 ; in Champdran, 288, 289. 
Condition of the People, Material, Tirhut, 

75-81 : Champdran, 256-260. 
Conservancy in Tirhut, 203, 204. 
Conveyances in Champdran, 259, 260. 
Copper in Champdran, 228. 
Cotton, Cultivation of, in Tirhut, 83, 84 ; 

import of, 145 ; Champdran, 263. 
Courts, Civil and Criminal, in Tirhut, 169 ; 

in Champdran, 298. 
Court of Wards, Estates under, in Tirhut, 

III, 112. 
Criminal Classes in Tirhut, 172. 
Criminal Statistics, General, Tirhut, 171, 

172 ; Champdran, 301, 302. 
Crops. — See Tillage. 
Cultivation. — See Tillage. 
Cultivators, Condition of the, in Tirhut, 106, 

107 ; in Champdran, 277, 278. 



D 

Ddkditi, in Tirhut, 48, 171 ; in Champdran, 

301. 
Dalsinh-Sardi, village and thdnd in Tirhut. 

34, 66, 179. 
Darbhangaih Subdivision, Tirhut, 17, 34, 

105, 114, 178, 179. 
Darbhangah District. 17, 105, 136, 137, 160, 

161. 
Darbhangah Town and thdnd, 18, 34, 49, 

50, 59-61, 146, 156, 179 ; Dispensary, 206. 
Darbhangah Rdj, History of the, 208-214. 
Darbhangah State Railway, 22, 121, 12a, 

123. 
Dauhitd, tappd in'Champdran, 272, 276, 310. 
Deaf and Dumb. Number of, in Tirhut, 35 ; 

in Cham^xan, 235. 
Deaths by Drowning, Tirhut, 28. 
Deaths by Wild Beasts and Snake-bite, Tir- 
hut, 30. 
Density of the Population in Tirhut, 35, 76 ; 

in Champdran, 233, 234. 
Deokali, village in Tirhut, 68, 69. 
Deordi, tappd in Champdran, 272, 275, 310. 
Dhdkd Rdmchandra, thdnd, Champdran, 

234. 309- 
Dhanauti river, 225. 

Dhdngars, an aboriginal tribe, 245. 

Dhanukf, village in Champdran. 309. 

Dharaur, pargand in Tirhut, 186. 

Dhaus river, Tirhut, 24. 

Dhodhan Bangrd, pargand in Tirhut, 186. 

Dhordm river, 223. 

DhiiU, village in Tirhut, 66. 

Dihi tenants in Tirhut, 110. 

Dilawdrpur, pargand in Tirhut, 186, 187. 

Diluvion. — See Alluvion. 

Diseases, Tirhut, 202, 203 ; Champdran, 
314, 315. 

Dispensaries in Tirhut, 205-208 ; in Cham- 
pdran, 316, 317. 

Doldhd, tafpd in Champdran, 276. 

Domestic Animals. — See Animals. 

Dosddhs, class of labourers in Tirhut, 48, 
in Champdran, 236, 247. 

Dharm Samdj, The, in Muzaffarpur, 164. 

Dhekdhd, village in Champdran, 228. 

Drainage, Lines of, Tirhut, 29 ; Champdran, 
228. 

Dress of the people of Tirhut, 77. 78 ; of 
Champdran, 257, 258. 

Drought in Tirhut, 115, 117, 118 ; in Cham- 
pdran, 256, 285. 

Drowning, Deaths by. — See Deaths. 

Drugs, Indigenous, Tirhut, 204, 205 ; Cham- 
pdran, 316. 

Duho Suho, tappd in Champdran, 272, 275, 
31a 

Dumb, Number of. — See Deaf and Dumb. 

Dumrf ferry, Tirhut, 21. 

Diin range of hills, Champdran, 221. 

Dwellings of the People, Tirhut, 77, 78, 79 ; 
Champdran, 258. 
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Educational Statistics, Tirhut, vjS'^ll \ 

Champ&ran, 304-307. 
Elephants in Tirhut, 30. 
Embankments, 51, 116, 117, 285. 
Emigration and Immigration, Tirhut, 40, 

41 ; Champdran, 239, 240. 
Endemics and Epidemics. — See Diseases. 
Ethnical Division of the People, Tirhut, 37- 

39 ; Champdran. 236-239. 
£]roenditure and Revenue, Tirhut, 166, 167 ; 

Champdran, 297-299. 
Exports. — Su Commerce. 

F 

Factories, Indigo, in Tirhut. 22, 23. 24, 26, 
52. 53» 54. 57. 58, 61. 62, 66, 73, 74 ; in 
Champdran, 269. 

Fairs and Religious Gatherings, Tirhut, 42, 
56, 59, 61, 63, 67, 68, 69, 71, 162, 184, 
187, 193, 200 ; Champdran, 253, 254, 316. 

Fakhardbdd, pargand in Tirhut, 187. 

Fallow land, Tirhut, 115. 

Famine of x866 in Tirhut, 118. 119 ; in 
Champdran, 285, 286. 

Famine of 1874 in Tirhut, 119, 120; in 
Champdran, 286, 287. 

Famine Warnings, Tirhut, 120, 121 ; Cham- 
pdran, 287, 288. 

Farakhpur, pargand in Tirhut, 187. 

Females. — See Sex. 

Ferae Naturae, Tirhut, 30, 31. 

Ferries in Tirhut, 21. 

Fisheries in Tirhut, 28 ; in Champdran, 227. 

Fishes of Tirhut, 30 ; of Champdran, 227. 

Fishing castes and communities, Tirhut, 28 ; 
Champdran, 245. 

Floods in Tirhut, 28, 52, 60, 115, 116 ; in 
Champdran, 221, 256, 285. 

Food of the People, Tirhut, 77, 79, 80; 
Champdran, 258, 259. 

Foreign Landlords, Tirhut, 121; Champdran, 
288. 

Forest Products in Champdran. 229-231. 

Fort Siimeswar, Champdran, 312. 

Fruits of Tirhut, 80. 

Furniture of the People, Tirhut, 79 ; Cham- 
pdran, 258. 



Gadeshar, pargand in Tirhut, 187. 
Gandak Embankment, The, 116, 117, 285. 
Gandak river, 19, 20, 21, 221, 222. 
Gandauld, iappd in Champdran. 272, 275, 

310. 
Ganges river. The, 19, 20, 1^0. 
Garh Chdtind, pargand in Tirhut, 187. 
Garjaul, pargand in Tirhut. 188. 
Gaur, pargand in Tirhut, 188. 
Ghordaur, tank in Tirhut, 61. 



Ghosewat, village in Tirhut, 54. 

Godlds, caste of herdsmen, in Tirhut, 44 ; 
in Champdran, 236, 244. 

Gobindganj, village and thdnd in Cham- 
pdran, 228, 204, 311. 

Gold in Champdran, 228. 229. 

Gopdld, tappd in Champdran. 272, 275, 310. 

Gopdlpur, pargand in Tirhut, z88, 189. 

Great Gandak river, Tirhut, 19, i^. 

Gumdshids, or village headmen, m Cham- 
pdran, 256. 

H 

Hdjfpur Subdivision, Turhut, 17, 54, 105. 

113, 178, i8a 
Hdjfpur, pargand in Tirhut, 189. 
Hdjfpur, town and ihdnd in Tirhut. 34. 49. 

50, 7«>7a. 130. 146-149. '80 ; Dispensary, 
207, ao8 ; Ferry, 21. 

Halakhaurd village. — See Mallal 

Hamidpiu*. pargand in Tirhut, 189. 

HarauH, village in Tirhut, 72. 

Harbord river, 223, 224. 

Harhd river, v2,'\,'aaL^ 

Harldkf thdnd, Tirhut, 34, i8a 

Hamdtdnd, tappd in Quimpdran, 272, 31a 

Hdtf , pargand in Tirhut, 19a 

Hdtf, village in Tirhut. 62. 

Havi, pargand in Tirhut, 190, 191. 

Havili Darbhangah,/a^<z«<f in Tirhut, 190. 

Hills and Hill-passes of Champdran, 221. 

Hindu population of Tirhut, 35, 37, 48, 49 ; 
of Champdran, 249. 

Himi, pargand in Tirhut, 191. 

Holdings, Size of. — Su Cultivators, Condi- 
tion of. 

Houses, Number of, in Tirhut, 34, 35. 

Houses of the People. — Su Dwellings. 



Idiots, Nimiber of, in Tirhut, 35 ; in Cham- 
pdran. 235. 

Illegal Cesses in Tirhut. 106, 107. 

Immigration. — Su Emigration. 

Inaplements of Agricmture, Tirhut, 107; 
Champdran, 278, 279. 

Imports. — See Commerce, 

Incomes and Income-Tax, Tirhut, 165; 
Champdran, 296, 297. 

Indigenous Drugs. — Su Drugs. 

Indigo. Cultivation and Manu&cture of, in 
Tirhut. 98-104, 163 ; Export of, 138, 139 : 
in Champdran, 266-269 \ Export of, 990 
291. 

Indigo Factories. ^Su Factories. 

Infinns, Number of, in Tirfaut, 35 ; in 
Champdran, 235, 236. 

Insanes, Number o^ in Tirhut, 35 ; in 
Champdran, 235. 

Institutions, Locail, Tirhut, 164. 

Institutions. Villa^^ — Su Village. 

Interest — Su Capital 
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Inundations. — See Floods. 
Irrigation in Tirhut, 22, 37, 28, 86 ; in Cham- 
p&ran, 227, 228, 284. 

J 

Jabdl, par^and in Tirhut, 191. 
agaribdd, tappd in Champ^an, 272, 276, 
310. 

JahdnglrAbdd, pargand in Tirhut, 191. 
ail Manufactures, Tirhut, 174, 175 ; Cham- 
pdran. 303, 304. 
Jail Statisucs, General, Tirhut, 172-175 ; 
Champdran, 302-304. 
dinagar, village in Tirhut, 58, 59. 
akhalpur, pargand in Tirhut, 191. 
dkhar, pargand in Tirhut, 191, 192, 
4Jf, village and thdnd in Tirhut, 34, 69, 70, 

125, x8o. 

Tdlf-khds, village-union in Tirhut, 49. 
Jamhaulf. tappd in Champdran, 272, 274, 

313- 
amn( river, 226. 

amud river, 223. 

amwdrf river, Tirhut, 22. 

ardil, pargand in Tirhut, 192. 
^ehulf, village in Champdran, 250. 
'Jeth rayats, or village headmen, in Tirhut, 
75 ; in Champdran, 256. 

hanjhdrpur, village in Tirhut, 56, 57. 

hfm river, Tirhut, 20, 24. 

fmach, village in Tirhut, Fair at, 61. 

ungle Products, Tirhut, 29 ; Champdran, 
229-231. 
Jurisdictions, Tirhut, 18 ; Champdran, 220. 
]ute Cultivation in Tirhut, 84, 85. 



K 

Kabirdjs in Tirhut, 204. 

Kakraul, village in Tirhut, Fair at, 59. 

Kdld Pdlf , village-union in Tirhut, 49. 

Kambrd, pargand in Tirhut, 192. 

Kamld river, Tirhut, 20, 25, 26, 27. 

Kamtaul, village in Tirhut, 62, 125. 

Kandwd in Champdran, Fair at, 256. 

Kanhaulf, pargand in Tirhut, 192. 

Kankar in Champdran, 228, 229. 

Kantd Barachhd, village-imion in Tirhut, 49. 

Kantdi, village in Tirhut, 53, 54. 

Kardi river, Tirhut, 19, 24, 25. 

¥>.^s>,Tak, pargand in Tirhut, 192, 193. 

Katrd, or Akbarpur, village and thdnd in 

Tirhut, 34, 54, 55, 179. 
Kdyasths, caste of writers, in Tirhut, 44 ; in 

Champdran, 242. 
Kesariyd, thdnd in Champdran, 234, 253, 311. 
Khadah, tappd in Champdran, 272, 276, 31a 
KhajauH, village and thdnd^ Tirhut, 34, 55, 

56, 180. 
Khand, pargand in Tirhut, 193. 
Khandtam, village in Champdian, 250, 309. 
Khanwd, village in Tirhut, 69. 
Khdr^arid, mart in Tirhut, 126, 13a 



Kharturi, village in Champdran, 25a 

Khetri caste in Tirhut, 4^ 

Khursand, pargand in Tirhut, 193. 

KhUski system of indigo-cultivation, Tirhut, 
103. 104 ; Champdran, 268, 269. 

Koerfs, caste of cultivators, in Tirhut, 44 ; in 
Champdran, 236, 243. 

Koherd river, 225. 

Kurmf caste in Tirhut, 44, 45 ; in Cham- 
pdran, 236, 243. 



Ladudrf, pargand in Tirhut, 193. 

Lakes in Tirhut, 27 ; in Champdran, 326, 

227. 
Lak-handai river, Tirhut, 20, 23, 24. 
Ldl Bakyd river, Tbhut, 23. 
Ldl Begi river, 225. 
Ldlganj, town and thdnd in Tirhut. 20, 34. 

49. 50, 7a. 73. »3?. 146. 149-152. i8a 
Land measures, Tirhut, no ; Champdran, 

281, 312. / 

Land tenures, Tirhut, 110-112; Champdran, 

282, 283. 

Land, Spare, in Tirhut, no ; in Champdran, 
282. 

Land revenue, Tirhut, 168; Champdran, 
298. 

Landless labouring classes in Champdran, 
281, 282. 

Laukdhd thdnd, Tirhut, 34, 180. 

Lauriyd thdnd, Champdran, 234, 311. 

Lauriyd) Navandgarh or Mathya, Cham- 
pdran, 254, 255. 

Lehrd, village in Tirhut, 61. 

Lepers, Number of, in Tirhut, 35 ; in Cham- 
pAran, 235, 236. 

Little Bdghmdtl river, Tirhut, 19, 24. 

Little Baldn river, 25, 26, 27. 

Little Gandak river, 19, 22, 222, 233. 

Long-stemmed rice. — See Rice. 

Loss of life by Drowning and Wild Beasts, 
etc. — See Deaths. 

Lowdn, pargand in Tirhut, 193. 

Lower Harhd river, 225. 



M 



Mddhepur, village-union and thdnd in 

Tirhut, 34, 49, 57, 180. 
Madhubanf Subdivision, Tirhut, 17, 34, 105, 

1x4, 178, 179, 180. 
Madhubanf, town in Tirhut, 55 ; Dispensary, 

206, 207. 
Madhubajif thdnd, Champdran, 234, 35a 
Madhwdl, tappd in Champdran, 273, 376, 

310- 
Madhwdpur, village in Tirhut, 69, 135. 
Maghyd Doms, a predatory tribe in Tiriiut, 

172 ; in Champdran, 247-349. 
Mahila. pargand in Tirhut, 193. 194. 
Mahild Zila Turki, /ar^a/iif in Tirhut, 194. 
Mahind, pargand in Tirhut, 194. 
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Mahothf, village-union in Tirhut, 49. 
MahuA, village and thdnd in Tirhut, 34, 73, 

74- 
MajhawA, pargand in Champ&ran, 309. 31a 

Majorganj. — ^te Mallai. 

Makarabpur. fargand in Tirhut, 194. 

Males. — See Sex. 

Mdlfnagar, village in Tirhut, 63. 

MalUii, or Majorganj, or Halakhaur&, 

village in Tirhut, 69, 125. 

Mdndan, tappd in Champdian, 272, 277, 

QIO. 

Manpur. tappd in Champ&ran, 272, 277. 
Mdnpur Chaudand, tappd in Champdran, 

310. 
Manufactures of Tirhut, 126-129 ; of Cham- 
Manures in Tirhut, 88, 100, 115 ; in Cham- 



p&ran, 289, 20a 

^irhut, 88, 
pAran. 284. 



Marshes in Tirhut, 27 ; in Champdran, 226, 

237. 
Marsh-products, Tirhut, 28, 29 ; Cham- 

p&ran, 228. 
Marwa Kala, pargand in Tirhut. 194. 
Marwa Khurd, pargand in Tirhut, 194, 

195- 
M&rw&Hs in Tirhut. 43 ; in Champdran, 242. 

Mas&n river, 223, 225. 

Material condition of the People. — See 
Condition. 

Measures and Weights, Tirhut, 109, 110 ; 
Champdran, 280, 281. 

Medical Aspects of Tirhut, 200-208 ; of 
Champdran, ^13-318. 

Melas. — See Fairs. 

Meteorological Statistics, Tirhut, 200-202 ; 
Champ£an. 313. ^14. 

Mihrf, pargand in Champdran, 308, 309. 

Mihri, village in Champdran, 250. 

Mihsf, tappd in Champdran, 272, 275. 

Minerals in Tirhut, 29 ; in Champ^b^, 228, 
229. 

Mirzdpur, village in Tirhut, 58. 

Missionary efforts in Tirhut, 46 ; in Cham- 
pdran, 249, 311. 

Mohamd, villa^^e-union in Tirhut, 49. 

Mohnar, village and thdnd in Tirhut, 34, 74, 
180. 

Mortality.— 5^^ Vital Statistics. 

Motihdrl, civil station and thdnd in Cham- 
pdran. 219, 234, 249, 250, 311 ; dispensary, 
316, 317. 

Mountains. — See Hills. 

Mughuls, a class of Muhammadans in Tirhut, 
46. 

Muhammadans in Tirhut, 35, 37, 46, 48, 49 ; 
in Champdran, 249. 

Municipal Police. — See Police. 

Musalmdns. — See Muhainmadans. 

Mutiny of 1857, Tirhut, 214, 215 ; Cham- 
pdran, 251. 

Muzaffarpur District, 17, 105, 133-^35. 158. 

159- 
Muzaffarpur Subdivision, Tirhut, 17, 34, 

105, 113, 178, 179. 



Muzaffarpur, civil station, thdnd, and ad- 
ministrative headquarters of Tirhut, 18, 

34. 49-52. 130. 146. 15a. 153. 178. 179; 
dispensary, 205, 206. 

N 

Ndgarbastf, village in Tirhut, 64. 

'^kii^MX, pargand in Tirhut, 195. 

Ndnpur Koeu, village in Tirhut, 70. 

Narangd, pargand in Tirhut, 195. 

Ndrdya, mart in Tirhut. 126. 

Native Christians in Tirhut, 46 ; in Cham- 
pdran. 249. 

Native Physicians in Tirhut. 204 ; in Cham- 
pdran, 315, 316. 

Nats, an abori|^nal tribe, 245. 

Natural Calamities, Tirhut, 115-121 ; Cham- 
pdran. 284-288. 

'^2M\aiSi, pargand in Tirhut, 195. 

Nautan DuM, village in Champdran. 250. 

Nepdl, trade between Tirhut and, 157-162 ; 
between Champdran and, 290, 294-296. 

Newspaper in Tirhut. 165. 

Nfmiinia, village in Champdran, 250. 

Nizdm-uddinpur Bogra, pargand in Tirhut, 

195- 
Ni!iniyds, saltpetre-makers, Tirhut. 45. 46, 

127-129 ; Champdran, 245, 281, 282. 
Nyd Dhib' Kamld river, Tirhut, a6, 37. 



o 

Oghdrd. pargand in Tirhut. 195. 

Oil-seeds. Tirhut, 83 ; Export of, 138, 139, 

140 : Champdran, 262, 263 ; Exix>rt of, 

290, 201. 
Old Bdghmdtf river, Tirhut, ao. 
Operation of the Rent Law of Bengal. — Set 

Rent Law. 
Opium Cultivation and Manufacture, etc. . in 

Tirhut, 92-98 ; in Champdran, 269-271 ; 

Export of, 290. 291. 
Opium Department in Tirhut, Working of, 

97. 98- 

Ornaments worn by the people of Tirhut, 
78 : of Champdran, 257, 258. 

Out-turn of crops, Tirhut, 104-106 ; Cham- 
pdran, 271-277. 



V^i^r^x, pargand in Tirhut, 196. 
Pachhim Bhigo, pargand in Tirhut, 196. 
PachnUchd, village in Champdran, 250. 
Padri, pargand in Tirhut, 196. 
Pdhi tenants in Tirhut, no. 
Pdn cultivation in Tirhut. 85, 86. 
Panaurd, village in Tirhut, 68. 
Panchdyats in Tirhut, 75. 
Panddi river, 223, 224. 
Pandaul ndld, Tirhut, 26. 
Pandaul, village in Tirhut, 58. 
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Pargands of Tirhut, with chief villages in 
each, 180-200 ; of Champ&ran, 308-313. 

Parhdrpur lAo^&s, pargand in Tirhut, 196, 
197. 

ParhArpur Jabdf , pargand in Tirhut, 196. 

ParhAipur RAgho, pargand in Tirhut, 197. 

PAni Kh&s, village and ihdnd in Tirhut, 34, 

53. 179- 

PathAns, a class of Muhammadans in Tirhut, 
46. 

PatjarwA, tappd in Champdran, 372, 276, 
310. 

Patnd, Trade with, 131, 132 ; registration 
station at, 132. 

Patwdrts in Tirhut, 74, 75 ; in Champdran, 
256. 

Peasantry. — See Cultivators. 

Pinddnij, pargand in Tirhut, 197. 

Pfngi, pargand in Tirhut, 197. 

PirdnXas^ tenures in Tirhut, no. 

Police circles {thdnds) of Tirhut, 34, 169, 
178-180 ; of Champdran, 298, 300. 

Police, Municipal, Tirhut, 170, 171 ; Cham- 
pdran. 300. 

Police, Rural, Tirhut, 170 ; Champdran, 
300, 30T. 

Police Statistics, General, Tirhut, 169-172 ; 
Champdran, 298-302. 

Population, Tirhut, early estimates, 31, 02 ; 
the Census of 1872, its agency and results. 
32-34 ; density, 35 ; classification accord- 
ing to sex and age. 35 ; Darbhangah 
Census of 1874, 35-37 ; ethnical division, 
37-39 ; religious division, 48, 49 : Cham- 
pdian, early estimates, 231, 232 ; the 
Census of 1872, its agency and results, 
232-234 ; density, 233 ; classification 
according to sex and age, 235 ; ethnical 
division, 236-239 ; religious divisions, 249. 

Postal Statistics, Tirhut, 178 ; Champdran, 

307- 
Prices and Wages. — See Wages. 

Printing-presses in Tirhut, 165. 

Protection to person and property. — See 

Courts. 

Pulses, Tirhut, 83. 

Pdrab Bhigo, pargand in Tirhut, 197. 

Piisd, Government State in Tirhut, 64-66. 



RAghupur, village in Tirhut, 61. 
Railways in Tirhut, 22, 121, 122, 123. 
Rainfall in Tirhut, 201, 202 ; in Champdran, 

314. 
Pdjd Ben ka deord, Champdran, 253. 

Rdjkhand. village in Tirhut, 54- 

Rdjpur Soharid, tappd in Champdran, 3x0, 

3"- 
Rdjputs in Tirhut, 43 ; in Champdran, 236, 

240. 
Rdj Kkvcm2ig2j:, pargand in Champdran, 312, 

313. 
Ram Chdiind, pargand in Tirhut, 197, 198. 



Rdmghfr, tappd in Champdran, 272, 274, 312. 

Rdmnagar, village in ChamjDdran, 252. 

Rdnudikd river, 223, 224, 225. 

Rapud Rdmpiur, village-union in Tirhut, 49. 

Rati, fargand in Tirhut, 198. 

Religious division of the people, Tirhut, 48. 
49 ; Champdran, 249. 

Rent of Land in Tirhut, 112-114 ; in Cham- 
pdran, 282-284. 

Rent Law, Operation of the, in Tirhut, 169 ; 
in Champdran, 282, 284, 298. 

Reptiles in Tirhut, 30. 

Revenue and Expenditure, Tirhut, 166, 167 ; 
Champdran, 297-299. 

Rewd ferry, Tirhut, 21. 

Rice crops and cultivation, Tirhut, 81 ; 
Champdran, 260. 261. 

Rice, Import of, into Tirhut, 138, 143 ; Ex- 
port of, from Champdran. 290, 291. 

Rice, Long-stemmed, Tirhut, 28, 29, 8x ; 
Champdran, 228. 

Rice, Preparations of, Tirhut, 81, 82. 

River traffic, Tirhut, 129-156 ; Champdran, 
228, 290-294. 

River trade routes, Tirhut, 129, 130. 

Rice, Varieties of, Tirhut, 8x ; Champdran, 
260, 261. 

Rivers of Tirhut, 19-27 ; of Champdran, 221- 
226. 

Roads in Cliampdran, 288, 289. 

Road-routes of North Behar, 121-126. 

RohM village, Tirhut, 52. 

Rural Police. — See Police. 

Ruserd. town and thdnd in Tirhut, 34, 49, 
50, 63, 64, 130, 146, 155, 156, 179. 



Sadr, or Headquarters Subdivision, Cham- 
pdran, 234, 308. 

Sagrwhd, village in Champdran, 25a 

SdhibganJ village, Tirhut, ^3. 

Sdhibganj (on the Gandak), mart in Tirhut, 
146. 

Sahord, pargand in Tirhut. 198. 

Sakhwd, tappa in Champdran, 276, 31a 

^9MbATak^AA, pargand in Tirhut, 198. 

Saldimpur Mahwd, pargand in Tirhut, 198. 

Sdlfgnamf, local name of the Gandak, q.v. 

Salt, Import of, into Tirhut, 138, 144 ; into 
Champdran, 290, 292. 

Saltpetre, Export of, from Tirhut, 138, 140 ; 
from Champdran, 290. 

Saltpetre, Manufacture of, in Tirhut, 127- 
129 ; in Champdran, 289, 29a 

Saroiah Bahdahd, village in Champdran. 250. 

Sangrdmpur, village in Qiampdran, 250, 311. 

Sanitation, Tirhut, 203, 204. 

Sardi Hamfdpur, fargand in Tirhut. 198. 

^axes&k, pargand m Tirhut, 198, 199. 

Sarmast^ur, village in Tirhut. 67, 13a 

Sarvd village, Tirhut, 52. 

Sdthf, tappd in Champdran, 272, 275. 31a \ 

Saurdth, village in Tirhut. Fair at. 42, 56. 
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Sayyids, a class of Muhammadans in Tirhut. 

46. 
Schools. — Su Educational Statistics. 
Segaulf, village in Champ&ran, 250, 251, 311. 
Sexnrdon, tappd in Champdran, 272, 275. 
Sex, Population according to. Tirhut, 35 ; 

Champdran, 233, 235. 
Shdhjahanpur, piurgand in Tirhut, 199. 
Shaikhs, a class of Muhammadans in Tirhut, 

46. 
Sheohdr, village and thdnd in Tirhut, 34. 49, 

68, 125, 180. 
SikhrenA river, 22q. 
Sikwd, tappd in Champdran. 272. 
Sildndth, village in Tirhut. Fair at, 59. 162. 
Simrdon, par^and in Champdran, 309. 
Simrdon, Kmns of, in Champdran, 252, 253, 

309- 
Singhiyd, village in Tirhut, 62. 

Singhrahd, village-union in Tirhut, 49. 

Sir^ in Champdran, Fair at, 255. 

Sftdkund in Champdran, Fair at, 255. 

Sitdmarhf Subdivision, Tirhut, 17, 34, 105, 
113, 178, 180. 

Sftdmarh{, town and thdnd in Tirhut. 34. 
49, 50, 67. 68, 125, 130 ; dispensary, 207. 

Size of Holdings. — See Cultivators, Condi- 
tion of. 

Snake-bite. — See Deaths. 

Snakes. — See Reptiles. 

Sohdgpur ferry. Tirhut, 21. 

Sohdnsf ferry, Tirhut, 21. 

Sohdrid, tappd in Champdran, 272. 

Soil, Tirhut, 19, 65 ; Champdran, 220. 229. 
256. 

Somdstipur, mart in Tirhut, 130, 146, 153. 
154. 

Sonbarsd, village in Tirhut. 69. 

Sonwdl, tappd in Champdran, 272, 276, 310. 

Spare Land. — See Land. 

State Railway. Darbhangah, 22, 121, 122. 
123. 

Subdivisional administration. — See Admin- 
istrative. 

Sdgdon, tappd in Champdran, 272, 276, 310. 

Sugar, manufacture of, in Champdran, 264, 
&5 ; Export of, 290, 291. 

Sugar-cane cultivation in Tirhut, 86, 87 ; in 
Champdran, 263. 264. 

Sumeswar range of hills, Champdran, 221. 



Tdjpur, pargand in Tirhut, 199. 

Tdjpur Subdivision, Tirhut, 17, 34, 105. 

114, 178, 179. 
Tdjpur, village and thdnd in Tirhut, 64, 179 ; 

dispensary, 207. 
Tdl Bardild, lake in Tirhut, 27. 
7a/j^4j of Champdran, 272, 274-277. 
Tanydnf, pargand in Tirhut, 199, 200. 
Tarson. pargand in Tirhut. 199. 
Tax, Income. — See Income. 
Telegraph lines in Tirhut, 121. 



Temperature, Tirhut, 200, 201 ; Champdran, 

313. 314. 
Tenures. — See Land. 

Thdnds.—See Police circles. 

Thdrus, gold-washers in Champdran, 229, 
237. 24s, 246, 257. 

Tilak Chk(xTi&, pargand in Tirhut, 200. 

Tiljiigd river, Tirhut, 19. 22, 23, 25, 27. 

Tillage, Tirhut. Rice cultivation, 8x, 82 ; 
other cereals, 82, 83 ; pulses and oil-seeds, 
83 ; cotton, 83, 84 : jute. 84. 85 ; pdn, 85, 
86 ; sugar-cane, 86, 87 ; tobacco, 87-92 ; 
opium, 92-98 ; indigo, 98-104 ; cultivated 
area and out-turn of crops, 104-106 ; im- 
plements, 107 ; manure, 115 : Champdran, 
Rice cultivation, 260. 261 ; other cereals, 
261, 262 ; oil-seeds, 262, 263 ; tobacco, 
cotton, sugar-cane, 263-265 ; indigo, 266- 
269 ; opium, ^9-271 ; cultivated area and 
out-turn of crops, 271-277 ; implements, 
278 ; spare land, 282 ; manure and irriga- 
tion, 284. 

Timber-trees of Tirhut, 29, 30 ; of Cham- 
pdran, 230, 231. 

Tirhut District— 

Geographical Situation, Area, and Boun- 
daries, 17, 18 ; Jurisdictions, 18, 19 , River 
System, 19-27 ; I^akes and Maries. 27 ; 
Irrigation, 27, 28 ; Fisheries, 28 ; Marsh- 
cultivation. 28, 29 ; Jungle Products, 29 ; 
Timber-trees, 29, 30 ; Ferae Naturae, 30, 
31 ; Population — Early estimates, 31, 32 ; 
The Census of 1872. its agency and results, 
33-35 ; Classification according to Sex and 
Age, 35; Infirms, 35; Darbhangah Census, 
taken in 1874, 35-37 ; Ethnical Division oif 
the People, 37-40 ; Immigration and Emi- 
gration. 40, 41 ; List of Hindu Castes. 41- 
46 ; Aboriginals and Semi-Hinduised 
Aboriginals, 46-48 ; Religious Divisions of 
the People, 48, 49 ; List of Towns and 
Villages, 49-74 ; Village Institutions, 74, 
75 ; Material Condition of the People— 
I>ress, Dwellings, Food, Furniture, Grames. 
etc., 75, 81 ; Agriculture — Rice cultiva- 
tion and crops. 81, 82 ; other cereals. 8a. 
83 ; pulses and oil-seeds, 83 ; cotton, 83, 
84 ; jute, 84, 85 ; pdn, 85, 86 ; sugar- 
cane, 86, 87 ; tobacco, 87-92 ; opiimi, 
92-98 ; indigo. 98-104 ; Cultivated Area. 
Out-turn of Crops, etc., 104, 106; Con- 
dition of the Peasantry, 106, 107 ; Do- 
mestic Animals and Agricultural Imple- 
ments, 107 ; Wages and Prices, 107-109 ; 
Weights and Measures, 109, no ; Spare 
Land, no ; Land Tenures, 1x0-112 ; Rates 
of Rent, 112-114 ; Manure, 115 ; Natural 
Calamities, Floods (Embankments). 
Blight, and Droughts, 115-118; The 
Famine of 1866, 118, 119 ; The Scarcity of 
1874, 119. 120 ; Famine Warnings, 120, 
121 ; Foreign and Absentee Landholders. 
121 ; Means of Communication — Road 
routes. Telegraph Lines and Railways, 121- 
126; Manufactures (Saltpetre, etc.). xa6- 
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129 ; Commerce and Ttade, River trade 
routes, 129, 150 ; Boats, 130, 131 ; Trade 
with Patni, 131, 133 ; River-borne traffic, 
133-157 ; Trade with Nepdl, 157-162 ; 
(Japital and Interest, 162, 163 ; Imported 
Capita], 163, 164 ; Local Institutions, 164 : 
Newspaper and Printing Presses, 165 ; 
Income tax, 165 ; Administration, 165, 
166 ; Revenue and Expenditure at different 
periods, 166, 167 ; Land Revenue, 168 ; 
Civil and Criminal Courts, 169 ; Police 
Statistics, 169-172 ; Jail Statistics, 172- 
175 ; Educational Statistics, 175-177 ; 
Postal Statistics, 178 ; Administrative 
Divisions, 178-180 ; Last of Pargdnas with 
chief villages in each, 180-200 ; Medical 
and Meteorological aspects — climate, 
temperature, and rainfall, 200-202 ; 
Diseases, 202, 203 ; Conservancy. 203, 
204 ; Native Physicians, 204 ; Indigenous 
Drugs, 204, 205 ; Vital Statistics, 20^ ; 
Dispensaries, 205-208 ; Historv of the 
Darbhangah Rdj, 208-214 ; the Mutiny of 
1857 in Tirhut, 214, 215. 

Tirsat. pargand in Tirhut, 20a 

Tobacco, Cultivation and Manufacture of, 
in Tirhut, 87-92 ; Export of, 138, 141, 
142 : in Champdran, 263. 

Towns, etc., in Tirhut, 49-74 ; in Champ&ran. 

249-255- 
Trade. — See Commerce. 

Tribeni in Champdran, Fair at, 256. 



Vaishnavs in Tirhut, 46 ; in Champdran, 

247. 
Varieties of Rice. — See Rice. 
Village Officials and Institutions, Tirhut, 74, 

75 ; Champdran, 256. 
Village Watch.— 5^^ Police, RuraL 
Villages, Number of, Tirhut, 34, 35 ; list of 

chief, in different pargands, 181-200 ; 

Champdran, 233. 
Vital Statistics, Tirhut, 173, 174, 205 ; 

Champdran, 315. 



w 



Wages and Prices, Tirhut, 76, 77, 107-Z09, 

127 ; Champdran, 279, 28a 
Waste Land. — See Land. 
Weights and Measures. Tirhut, 109, no ; 

Champdran, 280, 281. 
WOd Animals. — See Fens Naturae. Deaths 

by. — See Deaths. 
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Uchtf, village in Tirhut, 62. 
Urid river, 223. 



Zerat S3rstem of indigo cultivation, Tirhut, 
103 ; Champdran, 268, 269. 



ffbinbiirg!) Snituisitt |hrcw: 

T. AND A. rONSTABLK, PRINTERS TO HSR MAJR8TY. 



